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GENERAL 


3975. Amadou, Robert. Parapsychology in the 
modern approach to psychosomatic man. In Wol- 
stenholme & Millar, Extrasensory perception, (see 
31: 4160), 187-199.—The main aim of parapsycholo- 
giste is to achieve a synthesis of the field with psy- 
chology. ‘When psychology exists as a true, unique 
science, parapsychology will exist no longer.” Dis- 
cussion, p. 199-203.—J. G. Pratt. 

3976. Binswanger, L. Réflexions sur le temps et 
l’éthique. (Reflections upon time and ethics.) £vo- 
lut. psychiat., 1956, No. 1, 37-44.—Proust’s phenome- 
nological writings concerning ecstatic states docu- 
ment the argument that problems of time and space 
are related fundamentally. For example a description 
of alcoholic euphoria illustrates the rapture of en- 
capsulation in the present, without thought of past or 
future. This state is regarded as a-goal in itself, a 
summum bonum which achieves a spiritual and physi- 
cal harmony. Moreover, the concepts of Husserl, 
Heidegger, and Minkowski are included, as well as 
references to pathological cases.—L. A. Ostlund. 


3977. Bridgman, P. W. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Probability, logic, and ESP. Science, 1956, 
123, 15-17.—My own attitude is “. . . that I would 
rather think that my understanding of probability is 
faulty than believe in the genuineness of ESP.” 
“ESP, with its statement of nonchance, but with its 
utter failure to exhibit any regularities or to perform 
a single repeatable experiment, is the only instance of 
which I am aware in which a serious claim has been 
made that nonchance should be capitalized simply be- 
cause it is nonchance.” (See 30: 3669.)—S. J. Lach- 
man. 

3978. Carmichael, Leonard. Basic psychology: 
a study of the modern healthy mind. New York: 
Random House, 1957. vi, 340 p. $3.95.—Paced to 
the modern adult reader, the book contains a non- 
technical introduction to the field and science of psy- 
chology. The 20 chapters include such representative 
topics as mind, emotion, learning, personality, drives, 
values, marketing, human engineering, and adaptive 
social life. The author develops these, and many other 
topics, by defining concepts common to psychology 
and by illustrating these concepts with concrete ex- 
amples. The book’s frame of reference lies essentially 
in the area of biological or physiological psychology. 
—B. H. Light. 


3979. Eysenck, H. J. Us et abus de la psy- 
chologie. (Uses and abuses of psychology.) Neu- 
chatel, Switzerland: Delachaux et Niestlé S. A., 1956. 
229 p. SFr. 8,30.—French translation of this work 
which was originally published in English under the 
title of “Uses and abuses of psychology” (see 29: 7). 

3980. Gillespie, W. H. Experiences suggestive 


of paranormal cognition in the psycho-analytic 
situation. In Wolstenholme & Millar, Extrasensory 


perception, (see 31: 4160), 204-214.—A number of 
psychoanalysts have written on parapsychological phe- 
nomena, including Freud, Deutsch, Burlingham, Hol- 
lés, Servadio, Ehrenwald, and Eisenbud. Some first- 
hand observations in this category are described. 
Analytic data cannot convince the skeptical scientist 
of the occurrence of ESP, but it might threw valu- 
able light upon the psychological factors involved 
once the reality of the phenomenon is accepted on the 
basis of statistical evidence. Discussion, p. 214-220. 
—J.G. Pratt. 

3981. Hartley, Eugene L., & Hartley, Ruth E. 
(City Coll., New York.) Outside readings in psy- 
chology. (2nd ed.) New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 
1957. ix, 499 p. $2.50.—In this edition (see 25: 
1355), 46 selections of teaching material have been 
arranged in 10 major sections. Brief introductions 
to each section relate the articles to each other and to 
the text materials. In addition, there is a headnote 
for each selection. The contents of this edition are 
almost entirely new, and greater emphasis is placed 
upon a broad psychological point of view. The con- 
tents are correlated with 6 elementary textbooks.—A. 
J. Sprow. 

3982. Langfeld, Herbert S. The realm of be- 
havior; books on psychology. In John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., The first one hundred and fifty years. 
New York: Wiley, 1957. p. 194-201.—This review 
of the Wiley contribution to the development of psy- 
chology is documented with authors and titles of 
Wiley books in psychology from 1818 through 1956. 

3983. Meehl, Paul E., & Scriven, Michael. (U. 
Minnesota, Minneapolis.) Compatibility of science 
and ESP. Science, 1956, 123, 14-15.—Price’s argu- 
ment (see 30: 3669) stands or falls on two hypothe- 
ses: that extrasensory perception (ESP) is incom- 
patible with modern science and that modern science 
is complete and correct. “In our view, both of Price’s 
hypotheses are untenable.” “Of his eight charges, 
seven are unjustified.” These charges are each spe- 
cifically and individually discussed—S. J. Lachman. 

3984. New York Academy of Medicine. Medi- 
cine in a changing society. New York: Interna- 
tional Universities Press, 1956. x, 166 p. $3.00.— 
Chapters on the general theme of science, security, 
and adventure include Franz Alexander's “Adventure 
and security in a changing world,” John A. Rose’s 
“Changes in family life and mental health,” William 
Malamud’s “Organic factors and personality func- 
tions,” and W. Horsley Gantt’s ‘““What the laboratory 
can teach us about nervous breakdown.” The de- 
velopment of the idea of comprehensive medicine is 
illustrated in an historical essay, “Salerno and the 
atom,” by I. Galdston.—W. L. Wilkins. 

3985. Price, George R. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Where is the definitive experiment? 
Science, 1956, 123, 17-18.—‘‘My argument stands or 
falls on the two hypotheses that (i) previous demon- 
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strations of psi phenomenon have not been convincing 
to most scientists and (ii) that it is possible to per- 
form convincing experiments meeting all objections 
that parapsychologists have made to previous sugges- 
tions for public demonstrations.” (See 30: 3669.)— 
S. J. Lachman. 

3986. Pumpian-Mindlin, E. (Ed.) Psychoanal- 
ysis as science; the Hixon lectures on the scien- 
tific status of psychoanalysis. New York: Basic 
Books, c1952, 1956. x, 174 p. $4.25.—A new print- 
ing of this lecture series (see 27: 5494, 5496, 5500, 
5001). 

3987. Rhine, J. B. (Duke U., Durham, N. C.) 
Comments on “Science and the supernatural.” 
Science, 1956, 123, 11-14.—The “. . . publication of 
the George Price paper, ‘Science and the superna- 
tural,’ [see 30: 3669] is, on the whole, a good event 
for parapsychology. . . . It is the head-on collision 
between the facts of parapsychology and the prevail- 
ing physicalistic theory of man. . . . The operation of 
psi is commehted on.”—S. J. Lachman. 


3988. Rhine, J. B. (Duke U., Durham, N. C.) 
The experiment should fit the hypothesis. Science, 
1956, 123, 19.—“ESP is still an elusive, uncertain, 
capacity, one that may give high scores one day and 
chance scores the next....” Price “. .. has fancied 
a kind of repeatability and applicability that as yet 
simply does not exist. . . . Let anyone who is able 
and willing critically review the evidence for ESP to 
show cause, if he can, why and wherein these most 
qualified investigations should not be taken seriously.” 
(See 30: 3669.)—S. J. Lachman. 


3989. Sanford, Fillmore H. Creative health and 


the principle of habeas mentem. World ment. 


Hlth, 1956, 8, 6-17.—( See 30: 6456.) 


3990. Soal,S.G. (U. London, Eng.) On“Science 
and the supernatural.” Science, 1956, 123, 9-11.— 
Exception is taken to Price’s attitude (see 30: 3669) 
that ESP “. . . experimenters have deliberately or- 
ganized fraudulent techniques. . . .” Persons par- 
ticipating in ESP research “. . . had no burning de- 
sire to prove extrasensory perception. . . . They had 
everything to lose by besmirching their academic 
reputations. Their only motive was scientific curi- 
osity.” “I think there is little doubt that with an in- 
creasing number of high-scoring subjects much of the 
prejudice of ordinary scientific workers will disap- 
pear.”—S. J. Lachman. 


Tueory & Systems 


3991. Arnold, Wilhelm. Das Problem der “Ent- 
wicklung” in der Systematischen Psychologie. 
(The problem of “development” in systematic psy- 
chology.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1954, 5, 251-259. 


3992. de Greeff, Etienne. Reconnaissance a 
Monsieur Minkowski. (In recognition of M. Min- 
kowski.) Evolut. psychiat., 1956, No. 1, 141-144.— 
The pioneer work of Minkowski opened new vistas 
for psychopathology. Moreover, his humanistic view- 
point and insistence upon the importance of “time ex- 
perienced” provided a thread of steadfast continuity 
during the years of raging arguments among various 
schools of psychiatry. Again, in criminology, the 
usual methodology often fails to disclose the basic 
motivations of antisocial acts. However, Minkowski’s 
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conceptualizations have proved helpful by focusing at- 
tention upon the internal norms and the individual’s 
unique perceptions which comprise his criteria for 
social judgment.—L. A. Ostlund. 


3993. Feigl, Herbert. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis. Towards a philosophy of intellectual 
maturity. Except. Child., 1956, 22, 314.—In recent 
decades scientific thought has changed the traditional 
endeavors of a search for the absolute dogmatic view 
of the universe by philosophers. The author believes, 
“That there is a golden mean between dogmatism and 
skepticism—namely, the policy of the open but critical 
mind.”—J. J. Gallagher. 


3994. Fusswerk, J. (14 bis Rue Olier, Paris, 
France.) De la phénoménologie Minkowskienne 
a ’humanisme. (From Minkowski’s phenomenology 
to humanism.) E£volut. psychiat., 1956, No. 1, 125- 
132.—Citations from Descartes, Bergson, and Husser] 
illustrate the link between previous philosophers and 
the contemporary, phenomenological humanism of 
Eugéne Minkowski. According to Minkowski, each 
phenomenon which is experienced as basic to the in- 
dividual has a spatial or temporal referent. Perhaps 
the best example is prayer. Here, the person looking 
hopefully towards the future, transcends himself and 
the physical world, and identifies with the cosmos. 
Such theoretical exploration has provided practical 
orientation in psychopathology.—L. A. Ostlund. 


3995. Galanter, Eugene, & Gerstenhaber, Mur- 
ray. (U. Pennsylvania, Philadelphia.) On thought: 
the extrinsic theory. Psychol. Rev., 1956, 63, 218- 
227.—“‘We have suggested that thought consists in 
modeling the environment and using the method to 
predict the future state of the world... . By introduc- 
ing the idea of a payoff function, we can control the 
motivational input to the organism, and so increase 
the likelihood of having its insights manifested in 
action. We then proposed an hypothesis relating 
S-R behavior and insightful behavior, and described 
some scraps of evidence in its support. Finally we 
pointed to the need for an independent measure of 
‘problem complexity’ before we could get to the 
critical problem of the relation between the motiva- 
tional structure of the person and the characteristics 
of the insight he reveals.”—E. G. Aiken. 


3996. Giles, H. Harry. Education and human 
motivation. New York: Philosophical Library, 1957. 
108 p. $3.00.—A theory of human relations based on 
concepts of growth and belonging is developed. The 
central thesis, in effect, is that man’s constant struggle 
has been to grow freely, to develop his abilities and 
to contribute to his society. The maximum growth 
of all persons is promoted best by the social control 
of individuals. Some aspects of this thesis, of in- 
terest to students of man and society, are indicated. 
147-item bibliography.—D. Lebo. 


3997. Kane, William H. Outline of a Thomistic 
critique of knowledge. New Scholast., 1956, 30, 
181-197.—As an alternative to the dogmatic approach 
to truth, the author proposes the universal doubt of 
Aristotle and St. Thomas. Such inquiry should be- 
gin with a consideration of first principles and of the 
common conceptions from which all demonstrations 
proceed, and should be completed with an investiga- 
tion into the validity of sensory knowledge.—G. S. 
Speer. 
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3998. Lacan, Jacques. (5, rue de Lille, Paris, 
France.) La chose Freudienne ou sens du retour 
a Freud en psychanalyse. (The Freudian episode— 
a trend of return to Freudian psychoanalysis.) 
Evolut. psychiat., 1956, No. 1, 225-252.—A confer- 
ence at the neuropsychiatric clinic of Vienna sounds 
the tocsin for a return to the basic doctrines of Freud. 
Some theoretical differences are discussed and re- 
ferred to direct quotes from the master. In addi- 
tion, the fact that Freud’s discoveries placed the con- 
cept of “truth” in fresh perspective constitutes a cen- 
tral theme. Moreover, it is felt that a reform is in 
order, so that future analysts will gain a background 
of what Americans call “liberal” and “general” edu- 
cation.—L. A. Ostlund. 

3999. Lagache, Daniel. (240 bis, boulevard St- 
Germain, Paris, France.) Psychanalyse et psy- 
chologie. (Psychoanalysis and psychology.) Fvolut. 
psychiat., 1956, No. 1, 253-264.—Comparisons and 
contrasts between psychology and psychoanalysis are 
clarified in an objective fashion. One distinction is 
that psychoanalysis may be considered as a psychology 
in the first person—a clinical approach to the study of 
an individual’s adjustment. Moreover, in some areas, 
such as developmental studies, psychology is better 
equipped to explain psychoanalytic hypotheses. Yet 
faulty logic must be avoided. For example, the con- 
flict gradients established by Hull, Miller, and Mowrer 
bear upon the role of repetition 4 la Freud. How- 
ever, the fact that these findings were based upon 
limited experimental hypotheses, using rats as sub- 
jects, negates their direct translation into psycho- 
analytic data—L. A. Ostlund. 

4000. Mandelbrot, Benoit. On the language of 
taxonomy: an outline of a ‘thermostatistical’ 
theory of systems of categories with willis (natu- 
ral) structure. In Cherry, (Ed.), Information 
theory, (see 31: 4586), 135-145.—Biological classi- 
fication systems are examined in terms of theoretical 
physical considerations. Several general laws are 
derived, which may have application to a wide range 
of classification schema.—I. Pollack. 

4001. Palter, Robert. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Philo- 
sophic principles and scientific theory. Phil. Sci., 
1956, 23, 111-135.—Diverse philosophic principles 
give rise to diverse scientific theories. This is illus- 
trated by reference to the alternative versions of 
relativity formulated by Einstein and by A. N. White- 
head. Whitehead differs from Einstein in his attitude 
toward the relation of sensations to concepts, in the 
choice of undefined concepts, in his use of the method 
of extensive abstraction, and in other ways.—H. Ruja. 

4002. Robbins, Lewis L. (Menninger Found., 
Topeka, Kans.) Unconscious motivation. Men- 
ninger Quart., 1956, 10(2), 24-28.—The subject of 
psychodynamics is presented in an introductory form 
to participants in an industrial mental health seminar. 
There is evidence that the unconscious exists and 
5 it has an effect upon our behavior.—W. A. Var- 
vel. 

4003. Rozeboom, William W. (U. Chicago, Ill.) 
Mediation variables in scientific theory. Psychol. 
Rev., 1956, 63, 249-264.—A discussion of mediation 
variables in general with particular reference to the 
status of intervening variables and hypothetical con- 
structs. Particular attention is given to clarifying 
certain misconceptions concerning the nature of in- 
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tervening variables and hypothetical constructs that 
arose after the publication of the 1948 paper on the 
subject by MacCorquodale and Meehl.—E. G. Aiken. 
4004. Wassermann, G. D. An outline of a field 
theory of organismic form and behaviour. In 
Wolstenholme & Millar, Extrasensory perception, 
(see 31: 4160), 53-72.—The value of field concepts 
in physics is reviewed briefly, and suggestions are 
offered for extending field theory to cover morpho- 
genesis, animal behavior, and the phenomena of para- 
psychology. 47 references.—J. G. Pratt. 
(See also abstract 4582) 


Metuops & APPARATUS 


4005. Benjamin, A. Cornelius. (U. Missouri, Co- 
lumbia.) Is there a scientific method? J. higher 
Educ., 1956, 27, 233-238.—With the contemporary in- 
terest in liberal education emphasis in teaching sci- 
ence has been placed not only on teaching the facts, 
laws, and theories of science, but also on the scien- 
tific method itself. The implication that there is a 
scientific method is examined, and arguments against 
it are considered. Current methods of teaching sci- 
entific methodology are not satisfactory, and sugges- 
tions are made for their improvement.—M. Murphy. 

4006. Gelfand, Leonard. (U. Toronto, Ont., Can.) 
A non-duplicating circuit for switching counter 
signals. Canad. J. Psychol., 1956, 10, 107-108.—A 


diagram of a circuit is given which will permit a 
switch from one bank of counters to another with- 
out duplicate registration when the switchover occurs 
during a signal.—R. S. Davidon. 


4007. Gelfand, Leonard, & Soanes, R. Spencer. 


(U. Toronto, Ont., Can.) An automatic switch 
with variable “off” and “on” intervals. Canad. J. 
Psychol., 1956, 10, 109-114.—To control length of 
rest, practice, and total session times in studies of 
human motor performance, a mechanical program 
timer has been developed, using cams and micro- 
switches. The pre-set sequence is automatically re- 
peated for a given number of cycles.—R. S. Davidon. 

4008. Guedry, F. E., Jr., & Kalter, H. (Army 
Med. Res. Lab., Fort Knox, Ky.) Description of 
human rotation device. U.S. Army med. Res. Lab. 
Rep., 1956, No. 242, i, 17 p.—The turntable, a device 
for rotating human or animal subjects positioned any- 
where within a radius of 3 feet from the center of 
rotation, is described and illustrated. This apparatus 
yields data regarding the behavioral, experimental and 
neurophysiological effects of angular accelerations 
with or without centrifugal force. The system pro- 
vides a sufficient range of angular velocities and angu- 
lar accelerations for conducting a wide variety of ex- 
periments in vestibular research.—R. V. Hamilton. 

4009. Harmon, Lindsey R. A time microscope. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1956, 11, 176-182.—A machine 
. .. that makes things happen . . . fast enough, be- 
comes what I have chosen to call a time microscope. 
... Many kinds of psychological research work have 
been limited or left undone simply because of the 
magnitude of clerical tasks involved. Electronic data- 
handling can change all this.” Several examples are 
given of the use of electronic machines of interest to 
the psychologist.—S. J. Lachman. 

4010. Hartman, Bryce O. (Army Med. Res. Lab., 
Fort Knox, Ky.) Graphic time-on-target: a track- 
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ing score with both qualitative and quantitative 
aspects. U.S. Army med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1956, No. 
245, i, 14 p.—A specific apparatus for conducting re- 
search on motor skills is described and illustrated. 
This technique enables the experimenter to obtain 
simple qualitative and quantitative data on tracking 
and pursuit tasks where the subject normally is re- 
quired to make contact between a hand-held stylus 
and a metallic target. Graphic records of the data 
permit a quick and easy, yet accurate scoring sys- 
tem that yields calibrated units useful for evaluating 
intratrial performance and comparing one trial with 
another; for demonstrating differences between ex- 
perimental conditions sometimes not clearly shown by 
cumulative scores; and for studying individual move- 
ments within a trial or experimental condition.—R. 
V. Hamilton. 

4011. McBain, W. N. (McGill U., Montreal, 
Can.) The use of magnetized tape recording in 
psychological laboratories. Amer. Psychologist, 
1956, 11, 202-203.—“Recent technical improvements 
in the recording of sound on magnetized tape have 
put at the service of psychologists a versatile and 
relatively economical means of achieving greater 
efficiency in teaching and more adequate control in 
experimentation. [Tape recorders may be used]... . 
to make a permanent record of verbal responses in 
communication, industrial, personality and clinical re- 
search. Recordings . . . may be used for transcrip- 
tion, for feedback to the group, or for instructional 
purposes.” Use of the recorder permits precise re- 
peated presentation of instructions or sound stimuli 
with the minimum of energy expenditure; it makes 


possible the presentation of auditory stimuli at precise 
intervals.—S. J. Lachman. 

4012. Ross, Paul Frederic. A comparison of two 
methods of matching in forced-choice rating. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 805.—Abstract. 


4013. Weitz, J. (Life Insurance Agency Mgmt 
Ass., Hartford, Conn.) Let’s do it again. Psychol. 
Rep., 1956, 2, 391.—The author suggests that major 
experiments, particularly classical ones, be replicated 
as exactly as possible and the findings published as 
short notes.—C. H. Ammons. 


4014. Winsbury, G. J. (Australian Natl. U., Can- 
berra.) Machine for the production of microelec- 
trodes. Rev. sci. Instrum., 1956, 27, 515-517.—A de- 
scription is given of an apparatus designed to produce 
microelectrodes from standard 3 mm. Pyrex tubing. 
Directions for rapid filling of microelectrodes with 
conducting solutions are included. Advantages of 
this apparatus over earlier ones of similar kind are 
discussed.—N. G. Burton. 


(See also abstract 4662) 


New Tests 


4015. Madden, Richard, & Peak, Philip. Mad- 
den-Peak arithmetic computation test. Group, 
forms Am and Bm, 1 hour total, 49 min. working 
time, grades 7 to 12 and adult. Test booklets are not 
reusable, hand-scoring and IBM answer sheets. Yonk- 
ers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1956.—The 73 items of 
this test are grouped into 5 parts: addition and sub- 
traction, mutiplication and division, common frac- 
tions, decimals and per cent, and mental computation 
and estimation. Each part is separately timed. The 
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manual, pp. 18, presents stanine and percentile norms 
by grade, a description of the norm groups, correla- 
tions with Terman-McNemar I.Q.’s, alternate-form 
and split-half reliabilities for the total and part scores 
by grade, part intercorrelations, and sex differences. 
—R. L. McCornack. 


STATISTICS 


4016. Anastasi, A. (Fordham U., New York.) 
Age changes in adult test performance. Psychol. 
Rep., 1956, 2, 509.—Sampling procedures must vary 
with their use. Normative sampling is required by 
test standardization. Controlled sampling is neces- 
sary for other purposes but may be difficult or im- 
possible to secure. To achieve controlled sampling 
one might for example re-use the same individuals 
at a later date and thus have Ss matched in education. 
—C. H. Ammons. 

4017. Baehr, Melany E. (U. Chicago, Ill.) A 
reply to Robert J. Wherry concerning “An orthog- 
onal re-rotation of the Baehr and Ash Studies of 
the SRA Employee Inventory.” Personnel Psy- 
chol., 1956, 9, 81-91.—The author replies to a cri- 
ticism by Wherry (see 29: 4788) of her study (see 
29: 4763) by discussing the problem of orthogonal 
vs. oblique rotated factors and by critically evaluating 
the six conclusions, presented by Wherry, which pur- 
ported to show the superiority of orthogonal solu- 
tions. Rejoinder by Wherry, p. 93-99. An adden- 
dum also comments upon Wherry’s rejoinder to her 
reply. An appendix presents as exhibits the com- 
parative factor loadings for similar factors in the two 
solutions under discussion.—A. S$. Thompson. 

4018. Bargmann, Rolf. Aufgabenanalyse. (Item 
analysis.) Diagnostica, 1956, 2, 11-16.—Varied as- 
pects of item analysis are described and illustrated. 
The importance of item analysis in test construction 
and evaluation is stressed —H. P. David. 

4019. Brown, G. Spencer. Chance and control: 
some implications of randomization. In Cherry, 
(Ed.), Information theory, (see 31: 4586), 8-17.— 
A completely satisfactory definition of randomness has 
yet to be discovered. Most definitions are offered in 
terms of satisfying negative conditions. For a short 
experiment, apparent systematic sequences from a 
random number table are usually rejected by the ex- 
perimenter. Therefore, randomness should be de- 
fined in the way it is normally used—that of the (ap- 
parent) absence of pattern.—/. Pollack. 

4020. Burt, Cyril. Weighted summation applied 
to paired comparisons. Brit. J. statist. Psychol., 
1956, 9, 63-65.—A case is cited where a paired com- 
parisons analysis of intelligence ratings of six children 
failed to yield a clear-cut ranking; in this case the 
use of the method of weighted summation is recom- 
mended in order to obtain factor measurements di- 
rectly from the paired comparison data. These meas- 
urements then give a different mark to each child, 
allowing them to be ranked in order of merit. The 
procedure for carrying out the analysis is outlined. 
—H. P. Kelley. 

4021. Burt, Cyril, & Foley, Elizabeth. (U. Coll., 
London, Eng.) The statistical analysis of the learn- 
ing process. I. Tasks with two responses only. 
Brit. J. statist. Psychol., 1956, 9, 49-62.—This paper 
deals with the application of factor analysis tech- 
niques to a special type of temporal variation, namely, 
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that in which the successive measurements obtained 
show a progressive trend; it presents an elementary 
exposition, mainly from a factor analysis standpoint, 
of stochastic procedures as applied to learning and 
analogous processes. The formulae and methods de- 
duced are illustrated by experiments on simple forms 
of learning in animals and in children.—H. P. Kelley. 

22. Butcher, H. J. A note on the scale prod- 
uct and related methods of scoring attitude scales. 
Brit. J. Psychol., 1956, 47, 133-139.—“Attitude scales 
constructed by Thurstone’s method of equal-appear- 
ing intervals may also be scored by Thurstone’s 
method or by Likert’s or by a combination of the two. 
Some possible advantages of a combined method are 
described.” “Three variants of such a combined 
method are distinguished, and their characteristics 
discussed.”—L. E. Thune. 

4023. Durand, David. (Massachusetts Inst. Tech., 
Cambridge.) A note on matrix inversion by the 
square root method. J. Amer. statist. Ass., 1956, 
51, 288-292.—The square root method reduces a sym- 
metric matrix A to the product S’S, in which S is a 
triangular matrix with zeros below the main diagonal. 
If A is a non-singular matrix, A-* can be obtained by 
inverting S and using the theorem that the inverse 
of a product is the product of the inverse in reverse 
order. As contrasted with A-!, S and S-' often are 
of interest per se and calculations involving A-! can 
often proceed directly from S-?. Thus there is oppor- 
tunity to condense the computation program by elimi- 
nating the formal calculation and recording of A-}. 
The note gives several examples of uses for S and 
S-1, and shows a useful relationship between the 


square root method and the Doolittle method.—C. V. 
Riche. 

24. Findley, Warren G. 
Service, Princeton, N. J.) A rationale for evalua- 


(Educational Testing 


tion of item discrimination statistics. Educ. psy- 
chol. Measmt, 1956, 16, 175-180.—Through logical 
analysis and mathematical derivation the case for 
using simple differences between upper and lower 
groups is presented. Negative differences on wrong 
options in an item may be used as “. . . measures re- 
flecting precisely the relative contributions made by 
the distractive power of the several options to the posi- 
tive difference found for the correct option.”—W. 
Coleman. 

4025. Freeberg, Norman Edward. The effect of 
relevant contact upon the validity and reliability 
of ratings. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 789.—Ab- 
stract. 

4026. Gibson, W. A. Proportional profiles and 
latent structure. Psychometrika, 1956, 21, 135-144. 
—“The identity of problem and solution in Lazars- 
feld’s latent structure analysis and Cattell’s propor- 
tional profiles is pointed out. Anderson’s latent struc- 
ture solution is adapted to proportional profiles to 
yield a possible solution for the communality and 
rotational problems in factor analysis. A numerical 
example of the latter is provided.”.—-M. O. Wilson. 

4027. Golub, Abraham, & Grubbs, Frank E. 
Analysis of sensitivity experiments when the levels 
of stimulus cannot be controlled. J. Amer. statist. 
Ass., 1956, 51, 257-265.—“For the class of sensitivity 
experiments in which the levels of stimulus can neither 
be preassigned nor controlled, it is possible to de- 
termine, by the method of maximum likelihood, esti- 
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mates of the parameters # and ¢ of the assumed under- 
lying [normal] distribution. Also, asymptotic vari- 
ances of these estimates can be obtained. Tables are 
appended hereto to aid in estimating parameters for 
the special case considered here.”—C. V. Riche. 

4028. Graybill, Franklin A., & Wortham, A. W. 
(Oklahoma A & M Coll., Stillwater.) A note on 
uniformly best unbiased estimators for variance 
components. J. Amer. statist. Ass., 1956, 51, 266- 
268.—In the case of “balanced complete” analysis of 
variance models (e.g., randomized complete block, 
Latin square, the factorial models, the nested classi- 
fication, and split-plot models) it can be shown that 
the estimates of the variance components, or any 
linear function of them, are the uniformly best (mini- 
mum variance) unbiased estimates of those compon- 
ents or linear functions. The proof of the theorem 
is given in outline form.—C. V. Riche. 

4029. Guest, Lester. Beginning statistics. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1957 x,255p. $4.00. 
—This introductory text presents fundamental notions 
from statistics without involving mathematics beyond 
the high school level. The areas from which the 
topics are drawn are: frequency distributions and 
polygons, measures of central tendency and varia- 
bility, normal curves, Pearson correlation and regres- 
sion, sampling and large sample tests of hypotheses 
about differences between means. Included are tables 
of squares and square roots, and areas under the nor- 
mal curve.—C. V. Riche. 

4030. Gulliksen, Harold. (Princeton U., N. J.) 
A least squares solution for paired comparisons 
with incomplete data. Psychometrika, 1956, 21, 125- 
134.—“A precise and rapid procedure has been de- 
vised for dealing with a matrix of incomplete data in 
paired comparisons. This method should increase the 
general applicability of paired comparisons since ex- 
periments involving large numbers of stimuli may 
now be shortened to feasible experimental proportions. 
Also, we may now use sets of stimuli which cover a 
wide range, resulting in a considerable number of 100 
per cent vs. 0 per cent judgments, and still give a pre- 
cise solution depending equally on each of the ob- 
servations.”—M. O. Wilson. 

4031. Harris, C. W. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) 
Relationships between two systems of factor analy- 
sis. Psychometrika, 1956, 21, 185-190.—“Considering 
only population values, it is shown that the complete 
set of factors of a correlation matrix with units in the 
diagonal cells may be transformed into the factors 
derived by factoring these correlations with com- 
munalities in the diagonal cells. When the correla- 
tions are regarded as observed values, the common 
factors derived as a transformation of the complete 
set of factors of the correlation matrix with units in 
the diagonal cells satisfy Lawley’s requirement for a 
maximum likelihood solution and are a first approxi- 
mation to Rao’s canonical factors.” —M. O. Wilson. 


4032. Horst, Paul, & MacEwan, Charlotte. Op- 
timal test length for maximum absolute predic- 
tions. Psychometrika, 1956, 21, 111-124.—“The con- 
cepts of multiple differential prediction and multiple 
absolute prediction are developed in earlier papers. 
The problem of determining the optimal distribution 
of testing time for multiple differential prediction has 
been previously considered. This paper develops an 
analogous procedure for multiple absolute prediction. 
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A numerical example illustrating the procedure is 
presented. The mathematical rationale underlying the 
procedure is given.”—M. O. Wilson. 

4033. Humm, Doncaster G. (1219 West 12, Los 
Angeles, Calif.) A suggested measure of bivariate 
relationship based on the ellipse of concentration. 
J. Psychol., 1956, 41, 395-403.—The author proposes 
a new measure of bivariate relationship and its aliena- 
tion coefficient for certain computational and inter- 
pretative purposes, to overcome certain inconveniences 
in product-moment correlations, especially unequal 
increments and curvilinearity—R. W. Husband. 

4034. McQuitty, Louis L. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Agreement analysis: classifying persons by pre- 
dominant patterns of responses. Brit. J. statist. 
Psychol., 1956, 9, 5-16.—A development and illustra- 
tion is given of “. . . a general method of pattern 
analysis, called agreement analysis, for classifying 
persons according to their predominant patterns of 
responses to the individual items of a test. ... The 
method of agreement analysis . . . makes it possible 
to investigate . . . whether or not responses to in- 
dividual items treated from a configural point of view 
do in fact have predictive values not evident when 
the same responses are analysed in terms of linear 
continua exclusively, or even in terms of configura- 
tions of standing on linear continua.” 18 references. 
—H. P. Kelley. 

4035. Michael, William B., & Caffrey, John G. 
Tables to facilitate computation of partial corre- 
lation coefficients. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1956, 16, 
232-236.—A sample from a new set of tables for the 
rapid determination of a partial r are presented. The 
derivation of the tables is given and their arrange- 
ment described. Their use is also illustrated —W. 
Coleman. 

4036. Raff, Morton S. On approximating the 
point binomial. J. Amer. statist. Ass., 1956, 51, 293- 
303.—‘“This paper presents the results of a systematic 
numerical investigation of the comparative accuracy 
of several approximations to the cumulative binomial 
distribution. The approximations studied include the 
normal, arcsine, Poisson, and six others. Two of 
the little-known approximations were found to be ex- 
tremely good: the Poisson Gram-Charlier when the 
probability p is small, and Camp-Paulson approxima- 
tion almost everywhere.” 17 references.—C. V 
Riche. 

4037. Raj, Des. Some estimators in sampling 
with varying probabilities without replacement. J. 
Amer. statist. Ass., 1956, 51, 269-284.—“The problem 
considered is estimation of the total value of a char- 
acter for a finite population from a sample when the 
units are selected with varying probabilities without 
replacement. Several unbiased estimators are pro- 
posed. Exact expressions and unbiased estimators 
for the variances of the estimators are obtained. . . . 
The results obtained for unistage sampling . .. are 
extended to multistage designs. . . ."—C. V. Riche. 

4038. Rimoldi, H. J. A. (Loyola U., Chicago, Ill.) 
Prediction of scale values for combined stimuli. 
Brit. J. statist. Psychol., 1956, 9, 29-40.—Scale values 
and discriminal dispersions are determined experi- 
mentally for both single stimuli and double stimuli, 
i.e., the combination of single stimuli in groups of 
two. From the values determined for the single 
stimuli predictions are made of the values for the 
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double stimuli in terms of a linear combination model. 
The stimuli consist of names of famous people; the 
subjects were asked to indicate their interest “in 
knowing” the person or persons represented by the 
stimuli. These data do show a linear relationship be- 
tween the scale values of the single stimuli and the 
values of their combinations when given in pairs.— 
H. P. Kelley. 


4039. Rozeboom, William W., & Jones, Lyle V. 
(U. Chicago, Ill.) The validity of the successive 
intervals method of psychometric scaling. Psy- 
chometrika, 1956, 21, 165-183.—“The degree to which 
scale values computed by the method of successive 
intervals diverge from theoretically ‘true’ values is 
seen to be due to three types of error: error due to 
inequalities in variances of the distributions from 
which the scale values are computed, error due to non- 
normality of the distributions, and sampling error. 
The contribution of each type of error to the total 
error is evaluated; the latter is seen to be surpris- 
ingly small under appropriate conditions. Certain 
aspects of the formal methodology underlying scaling 
procedures are also briefly considered.”—M. O. Wil- 
son, 


4040. Saunders, David R. (Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, N. J.) Moderator variables in 
prediction. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1956, 16, 209- 
222.—Use of moderator variables for improving pre- 
diction is advocated. The score on some continuous 
variable may be used in “moderated multiple regres- 
sion.” The mathematical basis of moderated regres- 
sion is presented and some examples of moderated 
regression are given using the Strong Scale. Plots 
of a moderated regression are shown and the results 
of a cross-validation analysis presented as supporting 
evidence.—W. Coleman. 


4041. Schiitzenberger, M. P. On some meas- 
ures of information used in statistics. In Cherry, 
(Ed.), Information theory, (see 31: 4586), 18-25.— 
The mathematical class properties among several in- 
terrelated measures of structural information are dis- 
cussed. Essential is the requirement of additivity of 
information of independent variates.—/. Pollack. 


4042. Seale, Leonard Mervin. The effects of 
unequal small-sized samples on statistical tests of 
significance. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 805-806. 
—Abstract. 


4043. Siegel, Sidney. (Pennsylvania State U., 
University Park.) A method for obtaining an 
ordered metric scale. Psychometrika, 1956, 21, 207- 
216.—“A method is presented for collecting data 
which will yield a scale on which the entities are 
ranked in preference (ordinality), the distances be- 
tween the entities on the scale are ranked (ordered 
metric), and all combinations of the distances are 
ranked (higher-ordered metric). The sources drawn 
upon are von Neumann and Morgenstern, and lattice 
theory. An empirical example is given in which a 
higher-ordered metric scale is derived.”"—M. O. Wil- 
son. 


4044. Slater, Patrick. 


(Maudsley Hosp., U. Lon- 
don, Eng.) Weighting responses to items in at- 
titude scales. Brit. J. statist. Psychol., 1956, 9, 41- 
48.—“A metrical treatment of the problem of weight- 
ing responses to items in an attitude scale is de- 
scribed. The procedure proposed is developed from 
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a method suggested by Guttman in 1941 and since 
discarded. A test for scalability is introduced. Pro- 
cedures are described for carrying out the requisite 
iterations either with pencil and paper or with the 
Hollerith machine. Various methodological prob- 
lems are also discussed.”—H. P. Kelley. 


4045. Stuart, Alan. The efficiencies of tests of 
randomness against normal regression. /. Amer. 
Statist. Ass., 1956, 51, 285-287.—*‘The purpose of this 
note is two-fold: (1) it corrects an error in... [see 
28: 6812] . .., to which this note is essentially a 
supplement; (2) it gives a table of efficiencies of 
tests of randomness against normal alternatives which 
is brought up to date... .”—C. V. Riche. 


4046. Torgerson, Warren S. A non-parametric 
test of correlation using rank orders within sub- 
groups. Psychometrika, 1956, 21, 145-152.—“Ken- 
dall’s rank order test for association between two 
variables is generalized to the case where the total 
sample is made up of several subgroups and the data 
on one or both variables consist of the rank order 
within each subgroup. The test involves no assump- 
tions concerning scales of measurement, shapes of dis- 
tributions, or relative level of excellence or amount of 
variability of the different subgroups. Two empirical 
examples indicate that the normal approximation to 
the exact test of significance can be considered ade- 
quate for most practical situations. Special consid- 
eration is given to the case of tied ranks. If ties occur 
in but one variable within any given subgroup, only a 
slight modification in procedure is needed. Extensive 
ties in both variables within subgroups lead to dif- 
ficulties in determining the apprepriate correction for 
continuity.”—M. O. Wilson. 


4047. Tucker, Ledyard R. (Princeton U., N. J.), 
Dubois, Philip H., & Smith, Thomas L. Scoring 
item punched cards by selector networks. Educ. 
psychol. Measmt, 1956, 16, 237-243.—Use of the IBM, 
type 405 tabulator and a summary punch for scoring 
a test is described. Figures are included showing 
how the tabulator may be wired for dichotomous or 
multiple choice items.—W. Coleman. 


4048. Tye, Velmont Miller. Test validity under 
self-revelatory correctness of item alternatives. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 792.—Abstract. 


4049. Watson, H. E. Agreement analysis: a 
note on Professor McQuitty’s article. Brit. J. 
statist. Psychol., 1956, 9, 17-20.—A factor analysis 
procedure is applied to McQuitty’s data (see 31: 
4034); the two sets of results correspond fairly 
closely. The following advantages for the factorial 
method are reported: (1) The results are more com- 
parable with those of other investigators. (2) The 
amount contributed by each type-factor to the total 
variance, i.e., the relative importance of each type, 
can be determined. (3) “Factor measurements” for 
each item or trait can be determined which indicate 
for the pattern of responses characteristic of each type 
not only the presence or absence of an item but also 
whether the diagnostic implication of each item is 
positive or negative; they also indicate each item’s 
importance.—H. P. Kelley. 

4050. Webster, Harold. (Vassar Coll., Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y.) Maximizing test validity by item 
selection. Psychometrika, 1956, 21, 153-164.—“The 
exact condition for discarding k items from a test in 
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order to obtain a residual test with higher validity 
is derived. A proof that validity always increases is 
given for the case k= 1. The lack of uniqueness of 
maximum validity when achieved by use of the condi- 
tion is discussed. With the use of additional re- 
strictions on items to be included in the initial test, 
a practical test construction procedure which has 
several advantages over previous methods is de- 
veloped. The homogeneity of tests constructed by 
the method is discussed, and applications are given.” 
16 references —M. O. Wilson. 

4051. Woodbury, Max A. (George Washington 
U., Washington, D. C.), & Lord, Frederic M. The 
most reliable composite with a specified true score. 
Brit. J. statist. Psychol., 1956, 9, 21-28.—“If a com- 
posite score is to be obtained from a battery of tests, 
the manner in which these tests enter into the com- 
posite may be varied in two respects: (a) different 
weights may be assigned to the tests, and (b) the 
test lengths (and correspondingly the administration 
times) may be altered. Weights and administration 
times may be assigned so as to maximize either the 
validity or the reliability of the composite. The pres- 


ent paper comments briefly on the problem of maxi- 
mum validity, and then presents a simple method for 
maximizing reliability."—H. P. Kelley. 


(See also abstracts 4152, 4590, 4659) 
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mittee on Public Information. A psychiatric glos- 
sary; the meaning of words most frequently used 
in psychiatry. [Washington, D. C.]: Author, 1957. 
viii, 48 p. $1.00. (Distributed by Mental Health 
Materials Center, 1790 Broadway, New York City.) 
—More than 500 terms are defined in popular lan- 
guage for the non-psychiatrist. 


4053. Hoerr, Normand L., & Osol, Arthur. (Eds.) 
Blakiston’s new Gould medical dictionary. .. . 
(2nd ed.) New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Blakiston Division, 1956. xxvi, 1463 p. $11.50.— 
In the preparation of this new edition (see 24: 438) 
containing 12,000 new terms, 8,000 changes, and 
spellings and usages modernized throughout, the edi- 
tors had the cooperation of an editorial board and 88 
contributors. Psychiatry was one of the fields sur- 
veyed thoroughly in order to provide definitions of 
new words.—A. J. Sprow. 
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4054. —————._ The thirteen founders. The 
Association of Medical Superintendents of Ameri- 
can Institutions for the Insane 1844-1891, Ameri- 
can Medico-Psychological Association 1892-1919. 
Dig. Neurol. Psychiat., 1956, 24, 216-217.—Portraits. 


4055. Bartlett, Jane C. (Ed.) American Psy- 
chological Association 1957 directory. [Washing- 
ton, D. C.]: American Psychological Association, 
1957. xxv, 701 p. $6.00.—Contains lists of the 
15,545 members arranged alphabetically and geo- 
graphically, current and past officers, division mem- 
bers, necrology, affiliated organizations of the APA, 
and diplomates of the American Board of Examiners 
in Professional Psychology. Also contains the APA 
by-laws. 
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4056. —-———. Sigmund Freud, 1856-1939. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1956, 52, facing p. 290.— 
Portrait. 

4057. —-_———. Emil Kraepelin. Amer. J. Psy- 
chother., 1956, 10.—Portrait facing p. 215. 

4058. —-———.. Morton Prince, 1854-1929. J. 
abnorm, soc. Psychol., 1956, 52, facing p. 292.—Por- 
trait. 

4059. Bartlett, F. C. Changing scene. Brit. J. 
Psychol., 1956, 47, 81-87.—Reviews the growth and 
development of psychology in Great Britain and com- 
ments on the men who helped shape its course as the 
author personally knew them.—L. E. Thune. 

4060. Bergmann, Gustav. (State U. lowa, lowa 
City.) The contribution of John B. Watson. 
Psychol. Rev., 1956, 63, 265-276.—An analysis of the 
professional contribution of John B. Watson, with 
particular attention paid to the philosophical under- 
pinnings of his work. Though both are considered, 
the emphasis is more on the work of the man than the 
man himself.—E. G. Aitken. 

4061. Burt, Cyril. Professor L. L. Thurstone. 
Brit. J. statist. Psychol., 1956, 9, 1-4.—Obituary. 
Portrait. 

4062. Eidelberg, Ludwig. Sigmund Freud (1856- 
1939): A tribute. Amer. J. Psychother., 1956, 10, 
261-262.—Appreciation. 

4063. Freud, Sigmund. Four unpublished letters 
of Freud. Psychoanal. Quart., 1956, 25, 147-154.— 
Four letters are presented for their intrinsic, his- 
torical, and biographical interest. Two concern Hans 


Bliiher, a leader of the German Youth Movement, and 
the mass psychoses Freud saw developing in Germany 


The third letter deals with the further 
training of a lay analyst. The fourth is Freud’s reply 
to an invitation to settle in Buenos Aires. Photo- 
graphic replicas of the letters are presented.—L. N. 
Solomon. 

4064. [Fulton, John F.] Egas Moniz 1874-1955. 
J. Neurophysiol., 1956, 19, 196-197.—Obituary and 
portrait. 

4065. Hunt, J. McV. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Walter Samuel Hunter. Psychol. Rev., 1956, 63, 
213-217.—Obituary. Portrait, frontispiece. 

4066. Jones, Ernest. An anniversary greeting. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1956, 52, 290. 

4067. Kaminski, Gerhard, & Mfartin, Hans. 
(Free U., Berlin, Germany.) Oswald Kroh (1887- 
1955) und sein Lebenswerk. (Oswald Kroh, 1887- 
1955, his life and work.) Psychol. Beitr., 1956, 2, 
226-238.—-Obituary. 

4068. Lewin, Ludwig. Poul Bjerre: On the oc- 
casion of his eightieth birthday. Amer. J. Psy- 
chother., 1956, 10, 292-295.—A biographical sketch 
of this Swedish psychiatrist. 

4069. Marti-Ibdfiez, Félix; Sackler, Arthur M., 
Sackler, Mortimer D., & Sackler, Raymond R. 
The quest for Freud. J. clin. exp. Psychopath., 
1956, 17, 117-127.—Impressions are presented as a 
tribute on the birth centennial of Freud on the fol- 
lowing topics: On Freud’s greatness; On Freud’s 
scientific environment; The contributions of Freud to 
medicine; Was Freud a scientist?; Freud’s contribu- 
tion to the knowledge of man. Adoption of an in- 
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tegrated attitude in psychiatry may bring the best 
success in the quest for the greatness of Freud. 24- 
item bibliography.—S. Kavruck. 

4070. Mayer, William. Emil Kraepelin (1856- 
1926). Amer. J. Psychother., 1956, 10, 273-274.— 
Appreciation. 


4071. Mette, A. Emil Kraepelin und Sigmund 
Freud. Zur 100 Wiederkehr ihrer Geburtstage. 
(Emil Kraepelin and Sigmund Freud, to their 100th 
anniversaries.) Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psychol, 
Leipzig, 1956, 8, 99-100.—Biographical information 
and main scientific contributions are briefly reviewed 
and assessed.—C. T. Bever. 


4072. Murray, Henry A. Morton Prince: sketch 
of his life and work. /. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1956, 
52, 291-295. 


4073. Procter-Gregg, Nancy. Schopenhauer and 
Freud. Psychoanal. Quart., 1956, 25, 197-214.—An 
imagined conversation between Schopenhauer and 
Freud is presented in which they discuss such topics 
of mutual interest as Will and the mental structure, 
sublimation and art, and the true historical signifi- 
cance of myths.—L. N. Solomon. 


4074. Royce, Joseph R. (U. Redlands, Calif.) 
Psychology in mid-twentieth century. Amer. Sci., 
1957, 45, 57-73.—A survey of major fields and ap- 
plications of contemporary psychology: experimental, 
comparative and physiological, psychometrics, per- 
sonality and psychopathology, social. . we have 
firmly brought in the scientific method where it previ- 
ously was not allowed. . . . It seems reasonable to 
predict that this stress on experimentation will con- 
tinue to be the key activity of the psychologists of 
tomorrow.” 


4075. Scott, Peter. Pioneers in criminology XI. 
Henry Maudsley (1835-1918). J. crim. Law Crimi- 
nol., 1956, 46, 753-769.—The life, times, and con- 
tributions of Maudsley to criminology are described. 
—L. A. Pennington. 


4076. Thomae, Hans. Pawlow und die ameri- 
kanische Psychologie. (Pavlov and American psy- 
chology.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1954, 5, 260-270. 


4077. von Bracken, Helmut, & Witte, Wilhelm. 
Géza Révész. Psychol. Beitr., 1956, 2, 165.—Obitu- 
ary. 

4078. Zilboorg, Gregory. Freud’s one hundredth 
anniversary. Psychoanal. Quart., 1956, 25, 139-146. 
—A general discussion of Freud’s historico-psycho- 
logical significance is presented, together with a con- 
sideration of the comments that Freud was prone to 
forget the sources of his own ideas and that he was a 
Lamarckian.—L. N. Solomon. 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


4079. Anderson, Wayne. (U. Missouri, Colum- 
bia.) On the practice of psychotherapy by the 
nonmedically trained. Amer. Psychologist, 1956, 11, 
197-199.—Freud in his writing indicated that medical 
training was not necessary for psychoanalytic quali- 
fication. The problem (of the practice of psycho- 
therapy by the nonmedically trained) is still very 
much with us; and it may be profitable to re-examine 
the arguments pro and con for allowing nonmedically 
trained individuals to perform psychotherapy. The 
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positions of persons opposed to nonmedically trained 
psychotherapy are presented.—S. J. Lachman. 

4080. Bennis, WarrenG. The effect on academic 
goods of their market. Amer. J. Sociol., 1956, 62, 
28-33.—“The growth of large-scale research organiza- 
tions, sponsored by foundations and other private 
bodies, has made these research groups sensitive to 
their market. When the attitudes toward work among 
social scientists on two research projects with con- 
trasting financial outlooks were compared, it was 
found that those on the project with tenuous and 
unstable financing maintained a market orientation, 
while those on the financially secure project were 
oriented to the task.”—H. P. Shelley. 

4081. Berger, Andrew. (U. Missouri, Columbia.) 
& Waters, Thomas J. The psychologist’s concept 
of his function in institutions for the mentally re- 
tarded. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1956, 60, 823-826.— 
The results of a questionnaire are presented to show 
what psychologists consider their role to be in institu- 
tions for the mentally retarded. Psychologists in both 
private and state institutions were questioned.—V. M, 
Staudt. 

4082. Engle, T. L. Indiana U. Center, Fort 
Wayne.), & Bunch, M. The teaching of psy- 
chology in high school. Amer. Psychologist, 1956, 
11, 188-193.—Psychology is taught as a separate sub- 
ject of instruction in some high schools in at least 40 
states, probably in all of them. According to the 


1948-50 Biennial Survey of Education, roughly 
fewer than 10% of the high schools offer a course 
under the title “psychology,” and the enrollments in 
psychology courses is about 1% of the high school 


population. Purposes for which instruction in psy- 
chology is offered, educational preparation and ex- 
perience of teachers, licensing or certification require- 
ments, textbook and other teaching materials, methods 
of presentation, and attitudes toward the teaching of 
psychology in high schools are discussed. 63 refer- 
ences.—S. J. Lachman. 

4083. Farber, Nathan. (Escambra Co. Child Guid. 
Clin., Pensacola, Fla.) The psychologist in the 
school system. Merrill-Palmer Quart., 1956, 2, 173- 
178.—The primary role of the school psychologist 
seems to be changing. Demands that he should have 
teaching experience and that he be only a psychomet- 
rist are lessening. More frequently his role includes 
in-service training, counseling and therapy, consulting 
work with teachers and parents, and helping with cur- 
riculum changes. “It is recommended that psycholo- 
gists act as team members in the school system and as 
consultants to the various other school personnel.” 19 
references.—J. J. Gallagher. 

4084. Guion, Robert M. (Bowling Green St. U., 
O.) A psychology colloquium to stimulate re- 
search interest. Amer. Psychologist, 1956, 11, 199- 
202.—On March 5, 1955, a one-day psychology col- 
loquium was held on the campus of Bowling Green 
State University. The project had three objectives. 
It gave participants experience in reading a research 
report and answering questions about it; it was de- 
signed to stimulate research interest, and it attempted 
to build a favorable attitude toward undergraduate and 
beginning graduate research and its exchange.—S. 
J. Lachman. 

4085. Metzger, Wolfgang. (U. Miinster, Ger- 
many.) Uber das Abfassen einer wissenschaft- 
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lichen Arbeit aus dem Gebiet der Psychologie. 
(Preparation of a scientific paper in the field of psy- 
chology.) Psychol. Beitr., 1956, 2, 203-214.—This is 
essentially a guide for writing scientific manuscripts. 
Varied aspects of form and format are outlined. Eng- 
lish and French summaries.—H. P. David. 

4086. Patti, Joseph B. (Amherst Central H.S., 
Snyder, N. Y.) Elementary psychology for eighth 
graders? Amer. Psychologist, 1956, 11, 194-196.— 
An elementary psychology course was offered at Am- 
herst Central High School in Snyder, New York in 
1954. Teaching methods included lectures, discussions 
and oral reports. The major topics studied included 
heredity and environment, personality types, frustra- 
tions and how to deal with them, the psychology of 
advertising, extrasensory perception, telepathy, par- 
ent-child relations, boy-girl relations, and family prob- 
lems and how to solve them. Community reactions 
are considered.—S. J. Lachman. 


4087. Rettig, Salomon. (Columbus State Sch., 
Ohio.) An investigation of behavior potentials of 
psychologists and supervisors toward the institu- 
tionalized patient. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1956, 60, 
714-720.—An attempt was made “to isolate and iden- 
tify some of the existing differences of opinions” be- 
tween psychologists and supervisors in state institu- 
tions for the mentally deficient. The items studied 
related solely to problems of the patients and the 
policies of the institution toward the problems. The 
most significant finding indicated that the psychologist 
by training and interest is most concerned with the 
individual patient while the supervisors and attendants 
are most interested in “large groups of patients.”—V. 
M. Staudt. 


4088. Staudt, V. M. (Hunter Coll., New York.) 
Graduate seminar for teachers of psychology. Psy- 
chol. Rep., 1956, 2, 399.—The author offers concrete 
suggestions relative to the graduate training of future 
teachers of psychology.—C. H. Ammons. 


4089. Super, Donald E. (Columbia U., New 
York.) It’s all in the day’s work. Personn. Guid. 
J., 1956, 34, 541-543.—This is a fairly detailed diary 
of one psychologist’s work week.—G. S. Speer. 


4090. Westerdahl, M. K. Training takes team- 
work. Emplmt. Secur. Rev., 1956, 23(7), 7-10.—De- 
scribes the principles involved, the organization estab- 
lished, and the methods employed by the Minnesota 
Dept. of Employment Security in its training program 
for interviewers, counselors, job analysts, psycho- 
logical examiners, and other personnel. Emphasizes 
the relationships between the effective results obtained 
and the close teamwork between administrative field 
supervisors and operating training staff—S. L. War- 
ren. 


(See also abstracts 4413, 4646, 4831) 
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4091. Anthony, Adam. (Pennsylvania State U., 
University Park.) Changes in adrenals and other 
organs following exposure of hairless mice to in- 
tense sound. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1956, 28, 270- 
274.—Hairless mice were exposed to intense sound 
(150 db, 18 KC) and to sound sufficiently high to 
produce skin heating (160-168 db, 20 KC). Control 
mice were immobilized for the same period, but not 
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exposed to sound. Immobilization alone is sufficiently 
stressful to produce hypertrophy of the adrenal cortex. 
Increased adrenocortical activity was associated with 
intense sound. Heat, rather than sound, is considered 
to be the stressor agent for the most intense sound 
exposures.—I, Pollack. 


4092. Beischer, D. E. (USN Sch. Aviat. Med., 
Pensacola, Fla.) Effect of simulated flight stresses 
on the concentration of serum cholesterol, phos- 
pholipid and lipoprotein. J. Aviat. Med., 1956, 27, 
260-266.—Concentration of serum cholesterol, phos- 
pholipid and lipoprotein was determined before and 
after exposure to physical exercise, low pressure, low 
temperature, mental stress and hyperventilation. Five 
volunteer human subjects were used. “None of the 
values measured after stress deviates significantly 
from the values measured before stress or for the 
mean of the control period for each volunteer.” Im- 
plications of these results for several current hy- 
potheses concerning effects of stress on bodily adap- 
tive processes are explored. “. . . This experience 
demonstrates that the merits of a general principle 
cannot replace a careful experimental study of each 
single case of stress."—J. M. Vanderplas. 


4093. Bolles, Robert, & Petrinovich, Lewis. (U. 
California, Berkeley.) Body-weight changes and 
behavioral attributes. J. comp. physiol. Psychol, 
1956, 49, 177-180.—Rats were run, either hungry or 
thirsty, on an elevated T-maze, with reward shifted 
on alternate trials. Varying deprivation conditions 
assured groups of animals gaining weight and losing 
weight through the experiment. Alternation behavior 


was shown to be a function of body weight change, 
and to be independent of the specific drive state (hun- 


ger or thirst). “Variability of behavior was ex- 
hibited by hungry or thirsty animals provided they 
had a large enough food deficit, whereas stereotypy 
of behavior was exhibited by hungry or thirsty ani- 
mals provided they had a small enough food deficit.” 
—L. 1. O’Kelly. 


4094. Brozek, Josef. (Ed.) Body measurements 
and human nutrition. [Detroit, Mich.]: Wayne 
University Press, 1956. v, 167 p. $3.50.—The pro- 
ceedings of the Conference on the Role of Body Meas- 
urements in the Evaluation of Human Nutrition, 
sponsored by the Committee on Nutritional Anthro- 
pometry, Food and Nutrition Board, National Re- 
search Council, June 17 and 18, 1955, originally pub- 
lished in the May, 1956 issue of Human Biology (vol. 
28, no. 2). 

4095. Ware, Frederick, Jr. 
potentials in cardiac and skeletal muscle. 
sertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 783.—Abstract. 


(See also abstracts 4267, 4871, 5014) 


Resting and action 
Dis- 


Nervous SYSTEM 


4096. Allanson, J. T. Some properties of a ran- 
domly connected neural network. In Cherry, 
(Ed.), Information theory, (see 31: 4586), 303-313. 
—Even with extremely restrictive limitations placed 
upon (conceptual) neural elements, the behavior of 
randomly-connected networks of these elements is 
complex. The network properties are discussed in 
relation to experimental neurophysiological findings.— 
I. Pollack. 
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4097. Arellano Z., Alejandro P., & Jeri V., Raul. 
Scalp and basal electroencephalogram during the 
effect of reserpine. A.M.A. Arch Neurol. Psychiat., 
1956, 75, 525-533.—Using 2 nasopharyngeal and 2 
tympanic leads from 8 patients (5 epileptic), the 
authors reported that the basal record showed delta 
waves and slow theta rhythm “in some patients.” The 
scalp recording did not show any striking change. 
The results are discussed in relation to the concept 
by Papez of neuropsychophysiological circuits.—L. A. 
Pennington. 

4098. Balestrieri, Antonio. Azione della chloro- 
promazine e della reserpina sul sistema nervoso 
extrapiramidale. (The action of chlorpromazine and 
reserpine on the extrapyramidal nervous system.) 
Arch. Psicol. Neur. Psich., 1956, 17, 483-512.—After 
a comprehensive review of the literature on reserpine 
and chlorpromazine, the author presents a detailed 
analysis of available data, and formulates a series of 
work hypotheses. “Any attempt at the interpretation 
(of the problems in this area) is premature and should 
be understood as working hypotheses.” 130-item 
bibliography. French and English summaries.—A. 
Manoil. 

4099. Brazier, Mary A. B., & Barlow, J. S. 
(Mass. Gen. Hosp., Boston.) Some applications of 
correlation analysis to clinical problems in electro- 
encephalography. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1956, 
8, 325-331.—Autocorrelation of EEG recordings is 
briefly described. The technique tends to emphasize 
periodic potentials, and can reveal features not readily 
seen in standard EEG tracings. Its usefulness in 
comparing homologous activity from areas of the 
cerebral hemispheres is illustrated. The application 
of a related procedure, cross-correlation, in recording 
evoked potentials is also described and illustrated.— 
R. J. Ellingson. 

4100. Brodie, Bernard A., Shore, Parkhurst A., 
& Pletscher, A. Serotonin-releasing activity lim- 
ited to Rauwolfia alkaloids and tranquilizing ac- 
tion. Science, 1956, 123, 992-993.—“The evidence 
presented in this paper strengthens the concept [that 
the clinical effects of reserpine are mediated through 
serotinin] by showing that of a number of centrally 
acting drugs only Rauwolfia alkaloids exerting a 
tranquilizing action effect the liberation of brain 
serotonin.” Three tables indicating Serotonin con- 
centration in the rabbit brain as fluorometrically de- 
termined are presented.—S. J. Lachman. 

4101. Clemente, C. D., Sutin, J., & Silverstone, 
J. T. Change in electrical activity of the medulla 
by the intravenous injection of hypertonic solu- 
tions. Amer. J. Physiol., 1957, 188, 193-198.—Re- 
cordings were made of the electrical activity of the 
dorsal part of the medulla of the cat following changes 
in tonicity of the blood stream. Hypertonic saline 
solutions injected intravenously resulted in a response 
characterized by increased electrical activity in the 
floor of the fourth ventricle at the level of the obex. 
The authors maintain that this region may represent 
a central site of osmoreception.—J. P. Zubek. 


4102. Cobb, Stanley. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Awareness, attention, and physiology of 
the brain stem. In Hoch, & Zubin, Experimental 
psychopathology, (see 31: 4820), 194-204.—Study of 
consciousness in pituitary patients and neurosurgical 
patients illustrates the importance of symptoms rele- 
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vant to the patient’s awareness. Recent work on the 
reticular system is promising, yet consciousness can 
have no seat, and higher and lower as terms dealing 
with the nervous system are too loose. Animal ex- 
perimentation is indispensable but in the field of hu- 
man psychopathology it can never give definite an- 
swers.—W, L. Wilkins. 

4103. Colombati, Spartaco. Modificazioni del 
tracciato E. E. G. da reserpina. (Effects of re- 
serpine on E. E. G.) Arch. Psicol. Neur. Psich., 
1956, 17, 569-580.—EEG patterns in pathological and 
normal cases under the influence of reserpine are 
presented. The EEG was taken while the drug was 
injected so that the immediate effects could be re- 
corded. In 15 epileptics the electroencephalograms 
appear less accentuated with a tendency toward the 
disappearance of hypersynchronisms, especially in 
psychomotor epilepsy. The effect appears in the EEG 
15-30 minutes after the injection, that is at the same 
time that clinical effects are observed. French and 
English summaries.—A. Manoil. 

4104. Delgado, José M. R.,& Hamlin, Hannibal. 
(Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) Surface and depth 
electrography of the frontal lobes in conscious pa- 
tients. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1956, 8, 371-384.— 
Frontal lobe activity was recorded in 5 psychotic and 
4 non-psychotic patients for 1-4 days. A number of 
patterns of activity was observed. Distribution of 
patterns was similar in patients with different dis- 
orders. No correlations were found between electrical 
activity from the depths of the frontal lobes and move- 
ments, sensory stimulation, or the patient’s mood. 
Voluntary movements inhibited the activity of specific 
cortical motor areas, and sound stimulation increased 
the electrical activity of the motor and premotor areas. 
—R. J. Ellingson. 

4105. Eccles, John Carew. (Australian National 
U., Canberra.) The physiology of nerve cells. 
Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins Press, 1957. ix, 270 
p. $5.75.—A considerable amplification of the 29th 
Course of Lectures on the Herter Foundation at Johns 
Hopkins University on the motor neurone and ex- 
citatory synaptic action, inhibitory synaptic action, 
and pathways and transmitter substances in the cen- 
tral nervous system. 19 pages of references.—M. J. 
Wayner, Jr. 

4106. Fabing, Howard D., & Hawkins, J. Robert. 
(2314 Auburn Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio.) Intravenous 
bufotenine injection in the human being. Science, 
1956, 123, 896-897.—Four healthy, young male con- 
victs were injected with different amounts of bufo- 
tenine. Observations and introspections are reported. 
“These observations indicate that slow (3-min) I. V. 
injection of bufotenine is feasible in healthy young 
males in quantities as high as 16 mg without jeopard- 
izing life, that the drug is hallucinogenic, that there 
is a linear progression in symptoms as dose increases, 
and that its effects are reminiscent of LSDs and 
mescaline but develop and disappear more quickly, in- 
dicating rapidly central action and rapid degradation 
of the drug.” “Serotonin does not produce transient 
model psychoses of this type. . . ."—S. J. Lachman. 

4107. Fautrel, M., Guiguet, B., & Mazaraki, C. 
Effort et excitabilité neuromusculaire percutanée. 
‘(Effort and transcutaneous neuromuscular excita- 
bility.) Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. psychotech., 1955, 4, 
154-173.—A series of experiments was conducted to 
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study the influence of a light and heavy effort on the 
excitability curve. Light effort has no influence on 
the straight line of the short times, but produces a 
hypo-excitability of the long times by simple shift to 
the right. A hard effort causes a general hypo-ex- 
citability and the 2 straight lines are distinctly differ- 
ent in parallelism and deviation from the 2 straight 
lines before the effort. Physiological and medical 
aspects are discussed. English summary.—l. Sanua. 


4108. Fautrel, M., & Mazaraki, Cl. Sur la dé- 
termination de la courbe “intensité-temps” de l’ex- 
citabilité neuromusculaire. (On the determination 
of the curve “intensity-time”’ of neuromuscular ex- 
citability.) Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. psychotech., 1955, 
4, 21-32.—Lapicque’s technique for the determination 
of chronaxie and the methods derived are criticized. 
An electronic apparatus is proposed which can pro- 
duce measurable intensities during a directly legible 
time, using electrodes that are fixed on the skin and 
filled with a pasty mixture of low resistance. Ex- 
periments show that the direct reading of the results 
of the percutaneous excitation is liable to too much 
individual variation to be used. A more accurate 
evaluation of the curves “intensity-time” is made pos- 
sible with the electronic device described —lV. Sanua. 

4109. Grafstein, B. Mechanism of spreading 
cortical depression. J. Neurophysiol., 1956, 19, 154- 
171.—By recording with microelectrodes and with 
wick electrodes, spreading depression in the isolated 
cerebral cortex of the cat was investigated. A brief 
phase of intense neuronal excitation precedes the de- 
pression. The amplitude of the slow negative depres- 
sion is decreased after strong repetitive stimulation. 
This and other findings suggest that the liberation of 
K-+ into the interstitial spaces is involved. Other cells 
are depolarized and in turn liberate more K+. 31 
references.—G. Westheimer. 

4110. Guiguet, B. Excitabilité neuromusculaire 
et chronaxie. (Neuromuscular excitability and 
chronaxie.) Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. psychotech., 
1955, 4, 199-217.—A survey of research in chronaxie 
is presented. Suggestions are given for more ade- 
quate experimental designs using modern apparatus 
and refined statistical analysis. It is hoped that the 
study of excitability by means of electrical stimula- 
tion will not only contribute to the knowledge of 
physiology in general and human pathology but to the 
complex field of effort and fatigue—V. Sanua. 

4111. Hernandez-Peon, Raul; Scherrer, Harald, 
& Jouvet, Michel. Modification of electrical ac- 
tivity of cochlear nucleus during “attention” in 
unanesthetized cats. Science, 1955, 123, 331-332.— 
“The present observations suggest that the blocking 
of afferent impulses in the lower portions of a sensory 
path may be a mechanism whereby sensory stimuli out 
of the scope of attention can be markedly reduced 
while they are still in their trajectory toward higher 
levels of the central nervous system.”—S. J. Lachman. 


4112. Hueter, T. F., Ballantine, H. T., Jr., & 
Cotter, W. C. (Mass. Gen. Hosp., Boston.) Pro- 
duction of lesions in the central nervous system 
with focused ultrasound: a study of dosage factors. 
J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1956, 28, 192-201.—Physical 
problems limiting the application of focused ultra- 
sound for the production of precise lesions in the 
central nervous system are discussed. ‘The mecha- 
nism of cell destruction by ultrasound is shown to be 
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a temperature-dependent mechanical effect originating 
at weak points in the tissue.” Ultrasound is not rec- 
ommended, at present, as a technique for producing 
accurately placed small lesions.—/. Pollack. 


4113. Humphrey, George. (Oxford U., Eng.) 
Der bedingte Refiex und das Phi-Phanomen—sind 
sie grundsatzlich gleich? (The conditioned reflex 
and the phi-phenomenon ; are they basically the same ? ) 
Psychol. Beitr., 1956, 2, 215-225.—“By referring the 
conditioned reflex and the phi-phenomenon to postu- 
lated (though necessary) neural terms . . . the con- 
clusion emerges that there is some evidence for the 
hypothesis that the conditioned reflex and the phi- 
phenomenon are examples of a basic process of neural 
integration.” English and French summaries.—H. P. 
David. 

4114. Krieg, Wendell J. S. (Northwestern U. 
Med. Sch., Chicago, Ill.) Brain mechanisms in 
diachrome. Evanston, I!l.: Brain Books, 1955. xv, 
188 p.; 24 p. illustrations separately bound.—This is 
an introductory textbook of neuroanatomy organized 
according to functional systems. There is short dis- 
cussion of comparative material as well as 56 halftone 
illustrations, many of them 3-dimensional, interspersed 
in the text, and two sets of reconstructions.—M. L. 
Simmel. 

4115. Landau, William M., & Clare, Margaret H. 
(Washington U., St. Louis, Mo.) A note on the 
characteristic response pattern in primary sensory 
projection cortex of the cat following a synchro- 
nous afferent volley. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1956, 
8, 457-464.—It is demonstrated that synchronized af- 
ferent volleys in the projection pathways of any of the 


three major sensory systems, initiated by electrical 
stimulation of the thalamic relay nuclei, will elicit 
highly similar cortical electrical Rs, characterized by 
a polyspike positive, followed by a negative, wave. 
This pattern can be elicited by direct stimulation of 
striate cortex, but not in association cortex or via the 


corpus callosum. The cortical excitability cycle of 
these Rs and their variation with stimulus intensity 
changes are described. Their mechanisms and na- 
ture are discussed.—R. J. Ellingson. 


4116. Lear, Erwin; Chiron, Albert E., & Pallin, 
Irving N. Some interesting pharmacodynamic 
properties of chlorpromazine. J. clin. exp. Psycho- 
path., 1956, 17, 147-152.—The c.n.s. site of action of 
chlorpromazine is believed to be either the hypothala- 
mus or the ascending reticular-activating system. 
French and Spanish summaries.—S. Kavruck. 


4117. Lehmann, H. E. Neurophysiologic ac- 
tivity of chlorpromazine in clinical use. /. clin. 
exp. Psychopath., 1956, 17, 129-141.—The pharma- 
cology, neurophysiologic observations in animals and 
man, and neurochemistry of chlorpromazine are dis- 
cussed. 45-item bibliography. French and Spanish 
summaries.—S. Kavruck. 


4118. Li, Choh-Luh; Cullen, Chester, & Jasper, 
Herbert H. Laminar microelectrode analysis of 
cortical unspecific recruiting responses and spon- 
taneous rhythms. J. Neurophysiol., 1956, 19, 131- 
143.—“Cortical recruiting responses to repetitive 
stimulation of the intralaminar thalamocortical pro- 
jection system have been analyzed throughout meas- 
ured depths in the cortex of the cat by means of 
microelectrodes which record not only slow potentials 
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but the discharge of single cortical cells. Both extra- 
cellular and intracellular unit spikes were studied in 
relationship with the spontaneous ‘alpha’ rhythm and 
similar potential waves of the recruiting response. 
Comparison with specific evoked potentials of somato- 
sensory cortex in response to stimulation of the sen- 
sory nucleus of the thalamus was made.” 23 refer- 
ences.—G. Westheimer. 

4119. Li, Cho-Luh; Cullen, Chester, & Jasper, 
Herbert H. Laminar microelectrode studies of 
specific somatosensory cortical potentials. /. Neu- 
rophysiol., 1956, 19, 111-130.—Recordings were ob- 
tained by means of small glass microelectrodes at 
measured depths in the somatosensory cortex of the 
cat. Evoked potentials were recorded in response to 
stimulation of the sensory relay nucleus of the thala- 
mus. The surface-positive phase of the evoked po- 
tential is represented by a higher voltage negative 
local potential 1 mm beneath the cortical surface, 
while the surface-negative phase decreases in am- 
plitude and finally reverses its sign in deeper layers. 
Latencies of 1-2 msecs. were observed, suggesting a 
mono-synaptic relay. 42 references.—G. Westheimer. 

4120. Mauceri, Jennie, & Strauss, Hans. (Mt. 
Sinai Hosp., N. Y.) Effects of chlorpromazine on 
the electroencephalogram with report of a case of 
chlorpromiazine intoxication. EEG clin. Neuro- 
physiol., 1956, 8, 671-675.—Reports of other investi- 
gators indicate that chlorpromazine tends to accentu- 
ate EEG seizure patterns in epileptics, to increase the 
incidence of seizures in some epileptics, and to induce 
seizures in non-epileptics rarely. There has been no 
previous report of the induction of seizure patterns in 
the EEG of a non-epileptic. A case is presented in 
which the EEG showed bursts of spikes and slow 
waves during acute chlorpromazine intoxication in a 
non-epileptic following a suicide attempt with the 
drug. The EEG was normal following recovery.— 
R. J. Ellingson. 

4121. Morrell, Frank. Further discussion of 
“A note on Morrell and Ross’s ‘Central inhibition 
in cortical conditioned reflexes.” A.M.A. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1956, 75, 563-565.—The critique 
published by Weiss (see 30: 3906) is examined and 
evaluated. Morrell maintains that Weiss’ use of the 
concept of preparatory “set” is strictly psychological 
as contrasted with his interest in the physiological 
correlates. “By remaining within the sphere of physi- 
ology, by utilizing concepts such as we have outlined, 
it has been possible to study concretely the relevant 
‘details of neuroanatomy and neurophysiology.’ ”’—L. 
A. Pennington. 

4122. Nakao, H., & Koella, W. P. Influence of 
nociceptive stimuli on evoked subcortical and 
cortical potentials in cat. J. Neurophysiol., 1956, 
19, 187-195.—Acoustic stimuli and electric stimula- 
tion of the sciatic nerve were used to evoke cortical 
responses in the cats. The effect of dipping the tail or 
a hindleg in hot water on the response depends on 
the level of anesthesia —G. Westheimer. 

4123. Purpura, Dominick P. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Observations on the cortical mecha- 
nism of EEG activation accompanying behavioral 
arousal. Science, 1956, 123, 804.—“This report 
presents further evidence consistent with the dendritic 
origin of brain waves by establishing a direct correla- 
tion between the dendritic potential tested in isolation 
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and alterations in the amplitude-frequency character- 
istics of electrocortical activity.” ‘The results of the 
present study (with cats) indicate that high-frequency 
stimulation of the ascending bulbar reticular system 
alters the synaptic activity of cortical dendrites. Per- 
sisting dendritic inhibition resulting from reticulo- 
cortical synaptic excitation is believed to underlie the 
alteration in electrocortical activity that is associated 
with behavioral arousal.”—S. J. Lachman. 


4124. Roth, Martin; Shaw, John, & Green, Joy. 
The form, voltage distribution and physiological 
significance of the K-complex. EEG clin. Neuro- 
physiol., 1956, 8, 385-402.—The morphological fea- 
tures of the K-complex in the EEG were studied. 
During wakefulness it is elicitable as a single sharp 
wave in about 20% of Ss. It is universally elicitable 
during sleep and barbiturate anesthesia, when addi- 
tional components become evident. Evidence suggests 
that it is a response to transient environmental dis- 
turbances, that it is mediated by a diffuse projection 
system to the cortex, and that it is a correlate of 
a crude, non-discriminate perceptual process which 
tends to initiate arousal. Such a theory accounts for 
the known facts about the complex.—R. J. Ellingson. 


4125. Salisbury, Ira George. Correlational anal- 
ysis: interrelationships among successive human 
Alpha wave components. Publ. Jil. Inst. Technol., 
1955, 4, 20.—Abstract. 

4126. Sutin, J.. & Clemente, C. D. Localized re- 
sponse in the posterior hypothalamus following 
intravenous administration of pitressin. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1957, 188, 199-204.—Electrical recording ex- 
periments have revealed an area in the hypothalamus 
of the cat, lateral and slightly rostral to the mammil- 
lary bodies, which responds characteristically to in- 
travenous injections of pitressin, a posterior pituitary 
extract. The spike activity was at a frequency of 4 
to 10 per sec. and was observed to last for periods of 
up to 35 minutes. Epinephrine and other vasopressor 
drugs did not elicit the hypothalamic response. These 
results give further support to the view that hormones 
can modify the electrical activity of central neurons.— 


J. P. Zubek. 


4127. Taylor, W. K. Electrical stimulation of 
some nervous system functional activities. In 
Cherry, (Ed.), Information theory, (see 31: 4586), 
314-328.—Selected empirical properties of “real” nerv- 
ous system structures were simulated with an analogue 
computer and non-linear switching elements. The 
behavior of the computer nervous system shows many 
detailed and system properties of “real? nervous sys- 
tems. An electronic model of associative learning is 
discussed.—/. Pollack. 


4128. Wall, P. D., Lettvin, J. Y., McCulloch, W. 
S., & Pitts, W. H. Factors limiting the maximum 
impulse transmitting ability of an afferent system 
of nerve fibres. In Cherry, (Ed.), Information 
theory, (see 31: 4586), 329-344.—The experimental 
work of McCulloch and his colleagues on afferent 
neural conduction is reviewed. Since the maximum 
impulse frequency places an upper limit upon the in- 
formation that can be transmitted by the neural struc- 
ture, special attention is paid to this property.—/. 
Pollack. 


4129. Wittstock, W. Untersuchungen iiber cor- 
ticale Einfliisse auf kérpereigene Aktionsstréme. 
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(Investigations of cortical influences on electric po- 
tential of the body.) Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psychol., 
Leipzig, 1956, 8, 85.—Abstract. 


(See also abstracts 4014, 4170, 4185, 4229, 4359) 
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4130. Bing, H. I. A _cutomuscular reflex 
(Scratch reflex). Acta Med. scand., 1955, 150, 413- 
415.—( See Biol. Abstr., Sect. B, 1956, 30, abs. 10462.) 

4131. Brown, G. Spencer. The data of psychical 
research: a study of three hypotheses. In Wolsten- 
holme & Millar, Extrasensory perception, (see 31: 
4160), 73-79.—The results of ESP investigations are 
considered from the points of view of (1) evidence of 
communication; (2) the possibility that there is some 
fallacy or weakness in the theory of probability as 
applied in tests for statistical significance; (3) the 
possibility that methods other than those applied 
might have been more appropriately used in evaluating 
results. “... the last two factors have been operative 
in producing statistically significant results both in 
psychical research and elsewhere. It remains to be 
shown whether there is evidence of communication 
occurring as well.”—J. G. Pratt. 

4132. Carpenter, Bruce; Wiener, Morton, & 
Carpenter, Janeth T. Predictability of perceptual 
defense behavior. /. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1956, 
52, 380-383.—As part of a larger study, 140 Ss were 
given a sentence-completion task with stems which 
were specially selected to elicit sex and hostility con- 
tent. The sentence completions were judged by four 
clinical psychologists for indication of conflict and for 
the particular type of defense, repressive or sensitiz- 
ing, used by the subject. When Ss were selected as 
using repressive or sensitizing mechanisms in particu- 
lar conflict areas, it was found, as predicted, that 
sensitizers were significantly faster in perceiving con- 
flict words than were repressers. 20 references—L. 
R. Zeitlin. 

4133. Carpenter, John A. (Brown U., Provi- 
dence, R. I.) Species differences in taste prefer- 
ences. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1956, 49, 139-144. 
—Preference-aversion functions for quinine, sucrose, 
saccharin, NaCl and KCl were determined by the two- 
bottle technique for hamsters, rabbits and cats. Sig- 
nificant species differences appeared for NaCl, sucrose 
and saccharin. “It was suggested that the intake of 
fluids is the result of the interaction of taste and 
osmotic effect exerted by compounds ingested at ap- 
proximately isotonic levels. The intake of solutions 
at very low concentrations may be controlled by taste 
alone.” —L. J. O'Kelly. 

4134. Clark, James W., & Bindra, Dalbir. (Mc- 
Gill U., Montreal, Can.) Individual differences in 
pain thresholds. Canad. J. Psychol., 1956, 10, 69-75. 
—To account for marked individual differences in 
reports of pain under identical instructions and condi- 
tions of stimulation, pain thresholds and tolerance 
levels of 46 untrained Ss were measured with elec- 
trical, mechanical, and thermal stimuli. High inter- 
correlations were interpreted to indicate that pain 
thresholds are largely attributable to attitudinal varia- 
bles which are independent of the type of noxious 
stimulus used. It appeared that the attitudinal vari- 
ables were primarily affective rather than cognitive 
in nature.—R. S. Davidon. 
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4135. Edgington, Eugene S. (Michigan State 
U., E. Lansing.) A tactual-kinesthetic curvature 
illusion. J. Psychol., 1956, 41, 271-272.—It is sug- 
gested that the primary cue utilized by a blind, or 
blindfolded, person in judging curvature would be the 
movement of his hand to or from his body as he feels 
a vertical surface in front of him. This can be pro- 
duced in illusion by E moving the surface as it is 
being felt—R. W. Husband. 


4136. Engler, Jean, & Freeman, James T. (/owa 
State Coll., Ames.) Perceptual behavior as related 
to factors of associative and drive strength. /. exp. 
Psychol., 1956, 51, 399-404.—Drive level was a func- 
tion of S’s score on Taylor Anxiety Scale: Set of the 
Ss and frequency characteristics of the stimulus mate- 
rials were manipulated as associative variables. Set 
and anxiety interacted so that set facilitated the per- 
ceptual performance of the low-anxious Ss while im- 
pairing performance of high-anxious Ss. Also noted 
an impaired breadth of perceptual functioning as- 
sociated with high levels of drive. 21 references.— 
J. Arbit. 


4137. Gannon, Mary Ann Ida. The active theory 
of sensation in St. Augustine. New Scholast., 1956, 
30, 154-180.—This study of St. Augustine’s theory of 
sensation considers the development of his thought 
from his early works to his later ones, lists his vari- 
ous uses of the term sensus, and points out com- 
parisons and contrasts between the theories of Plotinus 
and Augustine —G. S. Speer. 


4138. Garner, Wendell R., Hake, Harold W., & 
Eriksen, Charles W. (Johns Hopkins U., Baltimore, 
Md.) Operationism and the concept of percep- 
tion. Psychol. Rev., 1956, 63, 149-159.—*Percep- 
tion is conceived as a process intervening between 
stimuli and responses. As such it can be viewed as 
a concept whose properties may be delimited by con- 
verging operations. Converging operations are any 
set of experimental operations which eliminate al- 
ternative hypotheses and which can lead to a concept 
which is not uniquely identified with any of the origi- 
nal operations, but is defined by the results of all 
operations performed. . . . Illustrations from current 
experimental problems in perception indicate how 
some response characteristics may be isolated from 
perceptual properties, and vice versa.”—E. G. Aiken. 


4139. Kaswan, Jaques Waldemar. Time and 
spatial proximity in the organization of percep- 
tion. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 1179.—Abstract. 

4140. Kepecs, Joseph G., & Robin, Milton. 
(Michael Reese Hosp., Chicago, Ill.) Studies in 
itching II. Some psychological implications of 
the interrelationships between the cutaneous pain 
and touch systems. A4.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1956, 76, 325-340.—Stimulation by cotton stroking of 
patients suffering from various dermatoses suggested, 
in this pilot study, that “the severer the emotional 
constriction and the more intrapunitive the patient, 
the more responses of itch rather than of tickle were 
elicited. This seems to be connected with the fact that 
itch is closer to the pain end of the pleasure-pain 
spectrum than is tickle.” Responses of normal adapta- 
tion appear related to “optimal balance between erotic, 
instinctual life, and ego control. Itch or tickle indi- 
cates excessive emotionality and deficient control.”— 
L. A. Pennington, 
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4141. Langdon-Davies, J. Extrasensory per- 
ception among peasant European populations. In 
Wolstenholme & Millar, Extrasensory perception, (see 
31: 4160), 111-119.—3 teen-aged Spanish servant 
girls were discovered to have the ability to score in 
ESP card tests at a level of about double the expected 
chance average. One of these subjects continued to 
get results that were statistically highly significant 
in a long series of tests, including screened tests for 
clairvoyance. Suggestions are offered regarding the 
psychological factors affecting ESP success in the 
test situation—J/. G. Pratt. 

4142. Lysinski, Edmund. (Wirtschaftshochschule, 
Mannheim, Germany.) Berichtigung des Weber- 
Fechnerschen Gesetzes. (A correction of the Weber- 
Fechner law.) Psychol. Beitr., 1956, 2, 239-253.— 
Fechner’s formulation of the Weber-Fechner law is 
considered deficient in assuming linear inter-depend- 
ence, postulating the stimulus-threshold as correspond- 
ing to zero sensation, and in assigning negative sensa- 
tional values to below threshold stimuli. The author 
proposes a new “law of sensation.” English and 
French summaries.—H. P. David. 

4143. McConnell, R. A. The nature of the lab- 
oratory evidence for extrasensory perception. In 
Wolstenholme & Millar, Extrasensory perception, 
(see 31: 4160), 4-13—“The experimental proof of 
the reality of a new scientific phenomenon must bear 
scrutiny from all relevant points of view. The mean- 
ingfulness of card-guessing tests of extrasensory per- 
ception depends upon the competence of the experi- 
menter, upon a differentiation between ESP and the 
known mechanisms of physics, upon the technical ade- 
quacy of the data analysis, and upon the validity of 
the underlying statistical assumptions. Each of these 
aspects of an ESP experiment is examined in a pre- 
liminary fashion.”—J. G. Pratt. 

4144. McReynolds, P., & Bryan, J. (V. A. Hosp., 
Palo Alto, Calif.) Tendency to obtain new per- 
cepts as a function of the level of unassimilated 
percepts. Percep. Mot. Skills, 1956, 6, 183-186.— 
Two groups of Ss, one with a higher level of unas- 
similated percepts than the other, were compared on 
a measure of the tendency to seek novel percepts in 
order to test the prediction that the group with the 
higher level of unassimilated percepts would seek 
fewer novel percepts. The prediction was confirmed. 
It would suggest that a person’s curiosity, creativity, 
and exploratory behavior (all of which involve the 
seeking of novel percepts) may be significantly in- 
hibited to the extent that he has been unable fully to 
assimilate past perceptual experiences—C. H. Am- 
mons. 

4145. Maruyama, Kinya. The effect of tone on 
the successive comparison of lifted weight. Tohoku 
Psychol. Folia, 1956, 15, 31-48.—3 problems were 
studied: the effects of interpolated stimuli in succes- 
sion; inter-sensory relationships; the problem of time 
error. Effects of tone on weight perception were 
clear, position affected judgments of lightness of 
weight and tone, no individual differences appeared in 
all experiments, and a weak negative time error oc- 
curred in terms of weight. French and German sum- 
maries. 18 references.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

4146. Moffitt, J. Weldon, & Stagner, Ross. Per- 
ceptual rigidity and closure as functions of anx- 
iety. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1956, 52, 354-357.—Ss 
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chosen from an introductory class in psychology were 
given the Grice Revision of the Taylor Scale of Mani- 
fest Anxiety. High and low scorers were evenly 
divided as to sex and assigned to threatening or non- 
threatening instruction groups. Perceptual tasks were 
then administered. The results indicated that threat 
induced anxiety modified perceptual processes sig- 
nificantly in the case of tachistoscopic closure, rigidity, 
and stability. These three functions involve main- 
taining constancy of a previously established percept 
in the face of incompatible cues from the environ- 
ment. Manifest anxiety was related only to the sta- 
bility test —L. R. Zeitlin. 

4147. Nicol, J. Fraser. Some difficulties in the 
way of scientific recognition of extrasensory per- 
ception. In Wolstenholme & Millar, Extrasensory 
perception, (see 31: 4160), 24-38.—Research workers 
in this field agree that there is a strong case for the 
reality of ESP and that the facts receive less atten- 
tion from workers in other fields of science than they 
deserve. Difficulties in the way of general scientific 
acceptance are seen as (1) the low degree of relevance 
for other branches of science; (2) the lack of a re- 
peatable experiment; (3) differences of opinion on the 
quality of the same evidence; and (4) questions of 
interpretation of the results. The need for an in- 
variably repeatable experiment is the most important 
one facing the investigators. Discussion, p. 38-52.— 
J. G. Pratt. 

4148. Oi, Héichiré, Koyanagi, Kyéji, & Mae- 
higashi, Takanori. Experimental researches on 


the process of solving “tactile block-design prob- 
lems” by blind children. Tohoku Psychol. Folia, 


1956, 15, 1-10.—To examine the relationships between 
tactile-motor perception and thinking, 10 blind chil- 
dren were exposed to the Kohs Color Cube Tests, 
substituting sandpaper for color on the cubes. The 
laws of configuration governing the relation between 
visual perception and thinking can be applied in some 
cases to the relation between tactile-motor perception 
and thinking. French and German summaries.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 

4149. Schutz, Howard G. Differential sensi- 
tivity in gustation. Publ. Ill. Inst. Technol., 1955, 4, 
20.—Abstract. 

4150. Smythies, J. R. Analysis of perception. 
New York: Humanities Press, 1957. xiii, 140 p. 
$4.00.—A consideration of the ontological status of 
perception by a philosopher whose analyses range 
from logical, semantic and epistemological to experi- 
ential, experimental and neurological. The main argu- 
ments are presented in the first 4 chapters: (1) The 
representative theory of perception; (2) The genesis 
of the visual field; (3) The status of somatic sense- 
data; (4) Veridical and hallucinatory sense experi- 
ence. The fifth chapter is entitled: Examination of 
‘perception.’ This is followed by a 3-page chapter: 
The status of mind in Sherrington’s philosophy.—M. 
L. Simmel. 

4151. Soal, S. G. A case of pseudo-ESP. In 
Wolstenholme & Millar, Extrasensory perception, 
(see 31: 4160), 131-140.—A professional performer 
who showed a remarkable ability for finding objects 
hidden by members of the audience was investigated 
in an extensive series of tests. Screens were intro- 
duced by degrees, and auditory cues from the person 
who concealed the object were eliminated by having 
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him pushed about the room on a platform on wheels. 
When guiding sensory cues were eliminated, the ob- 
ject-finding performance dropped to the chance level. 
—J. G. Pratt. 

4152. Soal, S. G. Some statistical aspects of 
ESP. In Wolstenholme & Millar, Extrasensory per- 
ception, (see 31: 4160), 80-90.—The results obtained 
from 2 high-scoring subjects who were investigated in 
2 extensive series of tests provide data which show 
that the theoretical probability model works well in 
practice. Various cross-checks and measures of con- 
sistency show that the scoring trends were genuine 
psychological effects which because of the conditions 
of the tests are only interpretable as evidence of ESP. 
Discussion, p. 91-101.—J. G. Pratt. 

4153. Tastevin, J. Des sensations musculaires 
et articulaires et du sentiment des attitudes. 
(Muscle and joint sensations and position sense.) J. 
Psychol. norm. path., 1956, 53, 10-30.—Weber, and 
later von Frey, held that weight discrimination rested 
on muscle sensitivity. The author shows that it is 
abolished when the skin is anesthetized, and concludes 
that skin sensitivity itself mediates pressure. Simi- 
larly, sensations from the joints cannot be responsible 
for position sense, since injury to the joints does not 
make for errors in localization. Rather, voluntary, 
automatic or passive movements are necessary condi- 
tions of position sense.—M. L. Simmel. 

4154. van der Beek, M. Welke gewaarwordingen 
ondervinden patienten bij wie electroshock of elec- 
tronarcose wordt toegepast en in het bijzonder of 
daarbij angstof pijngevoelens worden ondervonden? 
(Which sensations do human patients experience by 
application of electroshock?) Tijdschr. Diergeneesk, 
1955, 80, 104-114.—(See Biol. Abstr., Sect. B, 1956, 
30, abs. 4767.) 

4155. Voor, Joseph H. (Bellarmine Coll., Lowis- 
ville, Ky.) Subliminal perception and subception. 
J. Psychol., 1956, 41, 437-458.—The problem was to 
investigate possible relationship between veridical in- 
formation obtained from subliminal stimuli and GSR 
syllable discrimination, using 3 subliminal levels of il- 
lumination. Would recognition at higher levels be 
above chance? 1. There was definite relationship; 2. 
When no information is gotten from the presentation, 
the subception effect fails to reach significance; 3 
There is no evidence of autonomic discrimination 
without awareness; rather GSR seems to be mediated 
by the partial recognition that the subject gets from 
the presentation; 4. The data support the hypothesis 
that there is only veridical perception which involves 
— stages of clarity. 33 references —R. W. Hus- 

and. 


4156. Wapner, Seymour; Werner, Heinz, & Co- 
malli, Peter E., Jr. (Clark U., Worcester, Mass.) 
Space localization under conditions of danger. /. 
Psychol., 1956, 41, 335-346.—3 experiments were 
carried out to study the effect of danger on space 
localization. Danger was injected by placing the sub- 
ject at the left or right edge of a platform elevated 31 
inches from the floor. Three results: (1) Under con- 
ditions of danger, asymmetrically induced by the prec- 
ipice to one side, the physical position of the apparent 
median plane, relatively, shifts to the side opposite the 
location of danger; (2) Analogously, under these 
danger conditions, the physical position of apparent 
vertical is rotated in a direction opposite the location 
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of danger; (3) There is evidence that this emotional 
factor of danger operates co-actively with non-emo- 
tional factors that are known to affect space localiza- 
tion.—R. W. Husband. 

4157. West, D. J. The strength and weakness of 
the available evidence for extrasensory perception. 
In Wolstenholme & Millar, Extrasensory perception, 
(see 31: 4160), 14-23.—A number of experimental 
demonstrations of extrasensory perception which were 
conducted under rigorously controlled conditions have 
yielded results of unquestionable statistical signifi- 
cance. Yet the conditions which produce good ESP 
results are only partly understood and the results are 
not invariably repeatable in the strict sense of the 
term. This general situation makes it possible for 
the skeptic to continue to doubt the investigators who 
report positive results—J. G. Pratt. 


4158. Wiebe, Vernon Roy. A factor analysis of 
tests of kinesthesis. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 
807.—Abstract. 


4159. Winthrop, H. (Hollins Coll., Va.) Fac- 
tors in perceptual reorganization of words. /sy- 
chol. Rep., 1956, 2, 499-500.—Using 30 Ss and 10 
words for which the total possible number of decom- 
positions were obtained, factors most associated with 
success in finding valid decompositions were maxi- 
mum number of available decompositions, length of 
the stimulus word, and S’s IQ. The capacity to make 
visual and phonetic associations among decompositions 
also appeared to play a substantial but secondary role. 
—C. H. Ammons. 


4160. Wolstenholme, G. E. W., & Millar, Elaine 
C. P. (Eds.) Extrasensory perception: A Ciba 
Foundation symposium. Boston: Little, Brown, 
1956. ix, 240 p. $6.00.—Eleven people who have 
been actively concerned with the research in parapsy- 
chology and an equal number of English scientists, 
chiefly from the fields of biology and medicine, were 
invited to this symposium for the discussion of the 
present evidential status of ESP. Other topics con- 
cerned with parapsychology were also discussed, in- 
cluding ESP among primitive and peasant popula- 
tions, a proposal of a field theory covering psi phe- 
nomena, relations to psychiatry, and the possible role 
of ESP in animal behavior.—J. G. Pratt. 


VISION 


4161. Allen, M. J. (/ndiana U., Bloomington.) 
The influence of age on the speed of accommoda- 
tion. Amer. J. Optom., 1956, 33, 201-208.—Age 
range: 7 to 49 years. The 20/20 Snellen line was 
presented, at a fixed image size, over the maximum 
range: 11 to zero diopters of accommodation, thus 
blurring the target. The speed was measured by hav- 
ing the subject operate a switch, to stop a clock, as 
soon after the presentation of the stimulus as he “rec- 
ognized” it (“cleared” it by accommodating). “(1) 

. the lens changes shape faster in youth than in 
maturity; (2) ... the act of accommodation is con- 
siderably slower than the relaxation of accommoda- 
tion; (3) ... there appears to be no correlation be- 
tween a high A.C.A. ratio and an increased lens 
viscosity. .. ."—T7. Shipley. 

4162. Armington, John C., & Biersdorf, William 
R. (Walter Reed Army Inst. Res., Washington, D. 
C.) Flicker and color adaptation in the human 
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electroretinogram. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1956, 46, 
393-400.—“Flickering ten millisecond light stimuli 
have been used to elicit the human electroretinogram 
under conditions of chromatic adaptation. The re- 
sulting records have been examined both for participa- 
tion of photopic and scotopic mechanisms, and for 
selective wavelength effects. . . . It was found that 
the adaptation stimuli, depending upon their color, 
were effective in reducing the sensitivity of one or 
the other component, but that specific chromatic ef- 
fects within either component were quite small. The 
results are discussed in relation to psychophysical data 
and earlier ERG experimentation.”—F. Ratliff. 

4163. Baker, Charles A., Debons, Anthony, & 
Morris, Dominic F. (Aero Medical Laboratory, 
Wright-Patterson AFB, O.) Dark adaptation as a 
function of the intensity and distribution of light 
across the preadaptation field. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 
1956, 46, 401-404.—“Dark adaptation functions for 
three subjects were measured after preadaptation to 
luminances of 2,500, 500, 100, 20, 4, and 0.8 ml. The 
distribution of light across the preadaptation field was 
varied so that 100%, 20%, 4%, or 0.8% of the total 
field area was luminous. The data suggest that differ- 
ent combinations of intensity and area in the pre- 
adaptation conditions, if the total amount of light is 
held constant, produce no important changes in the 
subsequent dark adaptation functions. Some applica- 
tions of these data to equipment design are discussed.” 
—F. Ratliff. 

4164. Clark, W. C., Smith, A. H., & Rabe, 
Ausma. (Queen’s U., Kingston, Ont., Can.) Reti- 
nal gradients of outline distortion and binocular 
disparity as stimuli for slant. Canad. J. Psychol., 
1956, 10, 77-81.—16 Ss viewed a film field and a tex- 
tured field (both without outline) through a circular 
opening in a reduction screen, monocularly and bi- 
nocularly. Similar observations were made of a cir- 
cular film-form and circular textured form against a 
black background. Perception of slant was a function 
of surface texture and of outline distortion, yet both 
cues together permitted no more accurate judgments 
of slant than form alone. Outline was a better cue 
for slant than surface texture. Judgments of slant 
with binocular vision were more accurate than those 
with monocular vision —R. S. Davidon. 

4165. Conover, Donald William. The amount of 
information in the absolute judgment of Munsell 
hues. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 797-798.—Ab- 
stract. 

4166. Deese, James. (Johns Hopkins U., Balti- 
more, Md.) Complexity of contour in the recogni- 
tion of visual form. USAF WADC Tech. Rep., 
1956, No. 56-60, iv, 22 p.—The two experiments re- 
ported investigated the influence of complexity of con- 
tour of visually presented forms upon accuracy of 
recognition. Comparisons were made between simple 
and complex forms, regular and irregular forms, de- 
lay of response, and number of forms to be recog- 
nized. The findings indicate that forms which present 
larger amounts of information are more discriminable, 
but they are harder to remember.—R. T. Cave. 

4167. Della Valle, Louis; Andrews, T. G., & 
Ross, Sherman. (U. Maryland, College Park.) Per- 
ceptual thresholds of curvilinearity and angularity 
as functions of line length. J. exp. Psychol., 1956, 
51, 343-347.—Tested two hypotheses: (1) thresholds 
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for curvature and angularity decrease as base length 
or chord length increases; and (2) thresholds for 
angularity are lower than for curvilinearity of lines. 
Using the method of single stimuli with several meas- 
ures, diopters, length of sagitta, etc., found that the 
perception of curvilinearity and angularity is superior 
for greater chord and base lengths. Sensitivity to 
“off-straightness” is greater for curves than for 
angles.—J. Arbit. 

4168. Dember, W. N., & Millbrook, B. A. (U. 
Michigan, Ann Arbor.) Free-choice by the rat of 
the greater of two brightness changes. Psychol. 
Rep., 1956, 2, 465-467.—The present experiment tests 
the hypothesis that if brightness in both arms is 
changed, rats will choose the arm of a maze repre- 
senting the greater change. Of the 28 Ss, 20 made 
the predicted response, significant by the sign test 
(one tail) at better than the .02 level. Errors were 
distributed equally, indicating that the grey arm was 
discriminable from both the white and black arms. It 
was suggested that the general procedure provides a 
potential method for stimulus scaling with rats, analo- 
gous to some of Coombs’ methods, and both more 
powerful and more efficient than the usual discrimina- 
tion-learning techniques.—C. H. Ammons. 


4169. Dimmick, Forrest L. (U.S. N. Med. Res. 
Lab., New London, Conn.) Specifications and cali- 
bration of the 1953 edition of the Inter-Society 
Color Council Color Aptitude Test. J. opt. Soc. 
Amer., 1956, 46, 389-393.—‘The ‘Color-Aptitude 
Test’ sponsored by the Inter-Society Color Ccuncil 
is now a well-developed, color-matching test consist- 
ing of saturation series of carefully prepared chips 
in four colors. Colorimetric and spectrophotometric 
specifications have been presented. Analysis of some 
1,000 testings indicates (1) a satisfactory regularity 
of spacing of the chips, (2) a near normal distribu- 
tion of total scores derived from weighted scores per 
‘match,’ (3) good test-retest reliability consistent 
with high sensitivity of discrimination, and (4) a 
measure of reliability of individual performances in 
terms of test to retest change in score.”—F. Ratliff. 


4170. Dondero, A., Hofstaetter, Peter R. & 
O’Connor, James P. (Catholic U., Washington, D. 
C.) Critical flicker frequency and cortical alpha. 
EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1956, 8, 465-466.—A study 
was done to check the high correlation (.855) ob- 
tained by Chyatte between CFF and alpha index. 
Correlations of .16 for light adaptation conditions and 
.18 for dark adaptation were obtained, agreeing with 
Friedl’s finding of .14. It was not possible to ac- 
count for Chyatte’s apparently spurious result. The 
factors of age, manifest anxiety, and reliability of the 
measures apparently do not do so.—R. J. Ellingson. 


4171. Gelber, Beatrice. (U. Chicago, Ill.) In- 
vestigations of the behavior of Paramecium au- 
relia: III. The effect of the presence and absence 
of light on the occurrence of a response. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1956, 88, 31-36.—2 groups, each composed 
of 5 cultures of Paramecium aurelia, were “trained” 
to approach a platinum wire. One group was trained 
and tested in the light, the other group was similarily 
trained and tested in the dark. When approach to the 
wire before training was compared with after train- 
ing, those tested in light showed a highly significant 
improvement, while those tested in dark showed no 
detectable change. It would seem, therefore, that the 
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organism is sensitive to change in light intensity of 
the magnitude here reported (about 55 ft. candles ).— 
S. M. Schoonover. 

4172. Gogel, Walter C. The tendency to see 
objects as equidistant and its inverse relation to 
lateral separation. Psychol. Monogr., 1956, 70(4), 
No. 411, 17 p.—4 experiments were conducted to study 
objectively the perceptual errors which occur in the 
estimation of relative distance of objects when stere- 
opsis is disturbed or when perception cues are dis- 
turbed or absent. As a result of these investigations 
it was found that “there is a tendency for a monocular 
object to be seen at the same apparent distance as a 
binocular object.” The presence of strong binocular 
cues tends to markedly reduce this factor. The author 
reports that “the tendency for objects to appear equi- 
distant decreases as the lateral line-of-sight separation 
of the objects is increased” which, in turn, affects the 
influence of size cues which explains the “increased 
effectiveness of size areas with increased lateral sepa- 
ration.”—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


4173. Hake, Harold W., & Averbach, Emanuel. 
(Johns Hopkins U., Baltimore, Md.) Spatial effects 
in foveal brightness discrimination. J. opt. Soc. 
Amer., 1956, 46, 274-277.—“Differential sensitivity 
for luminance differences existing in 2 spatially sepa- 
rated homogeneous fields was measured under 3 view- 
ing conditions. In the first the comparison fields were 
separated by darkness; in the second the fields were 
joined by a transition area in which luminance in- 
creased linearly from the value presented in the darker 
field to that presented in the lighter field. A third 
condition controlled for the decrease in size of the 
fields which occurred with increasing separation. . 
Detection was significantly better with the gradient 
present than with the fields separated by darkness. 
The results are discussed in terms of the suggested 
ability of the visual system to utilize the distribution 
of light in an intervening gradient to emphasize the 
difference in the luminances of separated fields.”— 
F. Ratliff. 

4174. Hess, E. H. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Natural 
preferences of chicks and ducklings for objects of 
different colors. Psychol. Rep., 1956, 2, 477-483.— 
A technique is described whereby preferences of ani- 
mals for a large number of stimuli can be studied 
simultaneously, and the responses automatically re- 
corded. Groups of Ss are presented with a number. 
of colored stimuli on the sides of an enclosure. Pecks 
are recorded on electrical counters. Data are pre- 
sented showing that differential responses to colored 
objects do occur in chicks (N = 200) and ducklings 
(N = 100) that have had very limited visual experi- 
ence and no opportunity for directed learning.—C. H. 
Ammons. 


4175. Hinchcliffe, R. An appraisal of the pres- 
ent method of assessing hearing in air crews. J. 
Aviat. Med., 1956, 27, 239-245.—‘‘An analytical ap- 
proach to the problem of assessing audiologic ade- 
quacy, both for occupational and non-occupational 
conditions, showed that the tests on which the present 
appraisal is based are not only unsatisfactory but 
might also be grossly misleading. . . . The initial hear- 
ing tests given to aircrew entrants should comprise: 
(1) group pulse tone screening audiometry to ensure 
normal threshold of hearing, and (2) modified speech 
hearing efficiency test to ensure efficiency in telecom- 
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munications reception.” Refinements and additional 
suggestions are given on the basis of analytical treat- 
ment of audiometric tests and job analyses—J. M. 
Vanderplas. 

4176. Hurvich, Leo M., & Jameson, Dorothea. 
(Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y.) Some 
quantitative aspects of an opponent-colors theory. 
IV. A psychological color specification system. J. 
opt. Soc. Amer., 1956, 46, 416-421.—“A system for 
the numerical specification of colors is developed on 
the basis of a quantified opponent-colors theory. The 
derived HBS (hue, brightness, and saturation) sys- 
tem permits the quantitative specification of colors in 
terms of their primary psychological (perceptual) 
attributes for various adaptations and illuminations.” 
—F,. Ratliff. 

4177. Ishak, I. G. H., Hefzalla, I. M. H., & Ba- 
dawy, Y. K. M. Role of convergence in stereo- 
scopic vision. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1956, 46, 303.— 
The fact that there is stereoscopic acuity under con- 
ditions which presumably eliminate disparity cues 
indicates that convergence plays a role in stereoscopic 
vision.—F. Ratliff. 

4178. Jameson, Dorothea, & Hurvich, Leo M. 
(Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y.) Some 
quantitative aspects of an opponent-colors theory. 
III. Changes in brightness, saturation, and hue 
with chromatic adaptation. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 
1956, 46, 405-415.—“A theoretical model for an op- 
ponent-colors theory of vision is used to predict and 
describe quantitatively changes in the brightness, 
saturation, and hue of colors with changes in chro- 
matic adaptation. The systematic nature of such 
changes in color appearance is examined, and com- 
parisons are made between specific theoretical pre- 
dictions and results of experimental studies of chro- 
matic adaptation.”—F. Ratliff. 

4179. Jenkins, Wlliam Leroy, & Karr, A. Charles. 
(Lehigh U., Bethlehem, Pa.) The influence of 
viewing distance in making settings on a linear 
scale. USAF WADC Tech. Note, 1955, No. 55-204, 
iii, 10 p.—This note reports the results of several ex- 
periments concerning the influence of viewing dis- 
tance. When identical conditions are maintained at 
2 different viewing distances, the general level of per- 
formance is markedly inferior at the greater distance, 
but optimal ratios are unchanged. When conditions 
‘are made perceptually proportional at the 2 viewing 
distances, performance is slower at the greater dis- 
tance and the optimal ratios are somewhat greater, 
but not proportionally so. Other relationships of the 
variables involved are discussed.—R. T. Cave. 


4180. Johannsen, Dorothea E., McBride, Pa- 
tricia I., & Wulfeck, Joseph W. (Tufts U., Med- 
ford, Mass.) Studies on dark adaptation. II. The 
pre-exposure tolerance of the human fovea adapted 
to different brightness levels. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 
1956, 46, 266-269.—“The effect on foveal dark adapta- 
tion of pre-exposure of the eye for brief durations to 
light of relatively low brightnesses was investigated 
after the eve was adapted to different levels of bright- 
ness. .. . The effect of increasing adaptation level, in 
the absence of pre-exposure, was to increase the loss 
of sensitivity, and hence the extent of subsequent dark 
adaptation. The effects of superimposing various pre- 
exposures upon the different adaptation levels were 
found to be complex.” (See 31: 288.)—F. Ratliff. 
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4181. Judd, Deane B., & Wyszecki, Giinter. 
(National Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C.) 
Extension of the Munsell renotation system to 
very dark colors. /. opt. Soc. Amer., 1956, 46, 281- 
284.—“By using the same principles by which the 
OSA Subcommittee on the Spacing of the Munsell 
Colors extended the definition of the ideal Munsell 
system beyond the gamut of the colors actually ob- 
served, this definition has been further extended to 
Munsell renotation values less than 1/. These prin- 
ciples conform to the logical requirement that the 
constant-chroma locus for any chroma, however small, 
must extend beyond the spectrum locus (and the 
straight line connecting its extremes) as Munsell 
renotation value approaches 0/ if the Munsell renota- 
tion chroma is to correlate with the saturation of the 
color perception of the specimen viewed against a 
neutral background of Munsell value greater than 
5/."—F. Ratliff. 

4182. Lawson, Philippe Reed. Brightness dis- 
crimination performance and secondary reward 
strength as a function of primary reward amount. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 802.—Abstract. 


4183. Le Grand, Yves. Physiologie de quelques 
phénoménes visuels. (The physiology of certain 
visual phenomena.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1956, 
53, 1-9.—This is a brief review of some recent find- 
ings concerning dark adaptation, brightness contrast 
(in retinal terms) and the sensory unit of the retina, 
spontaneous retinal activity, the influence of cortical 
on retinal events and binocular space perception.— 
M. L. Simmel. 

4184. McAlister, Edward Hays. An _ experi- 
mental investigation of the relationship between 
the geometric components and scaled judgments 
of ambiguous figures. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 
1002.—Abstract. 

4185. Malis, Leonard I., & Kruger, Lawrence. 
Multiple response and excitability of cat’s visual 
cortex. J. Neurophysiol., 1956, 19, 172-186.—Re- 
cordings from the exposed visual cortex of the cat 
following stimulation of the optic nerve show four 
positive responses, the first 2 apparently due to a 
double conducting afferent pathway. The change in 
the response pattern is studied with increasing effec- 
tiveness of local procaine application, and with double 
stimulation of increasing interval. 24 references.— 
G. Westheimer. 

4186. Mangelsdorf, John Ellis. A psychophysi- 
cal study of the joint extrapolation of two inter- 
secting straight lines as a function of distance, 
velocity, and angle. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 
803.—Abstract. 

4187. Mann, Ida, & Turner, Cecil. Color vision 
in native races in Australasia. Amer. J. Ophthal., 
1956, 41, 797-800.—Tests of aboriginal populations 
showed a lower incidence of color blindness than in 
the white Australians.—D. Shaad. 


4188. Marquez, M. Errores y verdades acerca 
de la visién estereoscopica. (Errors and truth con- 
cerning stereoscopic vision.) Ciencia, 1956, 15, 193- 
206.—A survey of the theoretical aspects of stereos- 
copy, growing out of the author’s life-long interest in 
the subject and its history, and of potential applica- 
tions in the identification of documents (such as 
forged bank notes), for teaching purposes, and in the 
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treatment of certain forms of strabismus. 20 refer- 
ences.—J. BroZek. 

4189. Meyer-Eppler, W., & Darius, G. Two- 
dimensional photographic auto-correlation of pic- 
tures and alphabet letters. In Cherry, (Ed.), In- 
formation theory, (see 31: 4586), 34-36.—A tech- 
nique for determining the two-dimensional auto-cor- 
relation and cross-correlation of visual figures with 
sample results, is presented —/. Pollack. 

4190. Millott, N. Animal photosensitivity, with 
special reference to eyeless forms. Endeavour, 
1957, 16(61), 19-28.—“‘Many eyeless animals can re- 
spond to light in a variety of ways. Often the general 
body surface is sensitive to light, but the precise 
structures concerned in absorbing it, and the way in 
which they act, are unknown. The same kind of 
sensitivity may be present in animals with eyes. 
There are indications that the mechanism of recep- 
tion is fundamentally similar to that of eyes, and the 
organization of the sensory system may become sur- 
prisingly complex.” 

4191. Minkowski, M. Voyons-nous avec les 
yeux? (Do we see with our eyes?) E£volut. psy- 
chiat., 1956, No. 1, 291-302.—The rhetorical question, 
“Do we see with our eyes?” may be answered in the 
affirmative from a biological point of view. How- 
ever, phenomenologically, the answer is “no,” for 
perception is a multiple sensory function. EEG 
studies indicate that vision is never produced solely 
by uncontaminated direct cortical stimulation. In- 
stead, some modification always occurs as a result of 
spontaneous neuropsychological activity. Moreover, 
from a subjective frame of reference, seeing and not 
seeing are far too qualitative for simple dichotomiza- 
tion. 18-item bibliography.—L. A. Ostlund. 

4192. Mukerji, Nirod. (Gauhati U., Assam, 
India.) An investigation into the perception of 
height by rats. Brit. J. Psychol., 1956, 47, 140-143. 
—‘Three rats were made to jump a barrier to reach 
food. If the barrier was of uniform height, rats 
showed no preference for negotiating any particular 
part of the barrier. If any part of the barrier was 
lowered by even a small amount, the rats showed pref- 
erence for this portion. If the barrier was uniformly 
raised to a height which was not jumped, and then 
part of it was raised yet higher, the part of the barrier 
remaining relatively low was jumped successfully. 
It is concluded that if part of the barrier appears 
relatively low, the rat may ‘decide that it can jump 
it after all.’”—L. E. Thune. 

4193. Ogilvie, John C. (U. Toronto, Ont., Can.) 
Effect of auditory flutter on the visual critical 
flicker frequency. Canad. J. Psychol., 1956, 10, 61- 
68.—Visual CFF was measured without noise, with 
continuous noise, with auditory flutter in phase with 
the visual flicker, and with auditory flutter out of 
phase with the visual flicker, at three levels of bright- 
ness and two intensities of noise. CFF was higher 
in the presence of in-phase auditory flutter than with 
out-of-phase auditory flutter. Interrupted noise in- 
creased CFF, but continuous noise did not. It was 
concluded that, “there is neural interaction between 
vision and audition consonant with Sherrington’s con- 
cept of the final common path.”—R. S. Davidon. 

4194. Ogle, Kenneth N. (Mayo Clin., Rochester, 
Minn.) Role of convergence in stereoscopic vi- 
sion. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1956, 46, 303.—The pro- 
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cedure in the experiments reported by Ishak, Hefzalla 
and Badawy (see 31: 4177) “. . . does not in fact 
exclude the disparity as the stimulus to stereoscopic 
depth. . . . Hence the writer cannot agree that these 
data show that convergence plays a role in stereo- 
scopic vision.” —F. Ratliff. 

4195. Ogle, Kenneth N. (Mayo Clin., Rochester, 
Minn.) Stereoscopic acuity and the role of con- 
vergence. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1956, 46, 269-273.— 
“To what extent changes in convergence can con- 
tribute to stereoscopic acuity is again considered, 
using new data. Certain difficulties of obtaining the 
most desirable measurements of stereoscopic thresh- 
olds without and with eye movements are pointed out. 
Data obtained by the author and by others can be in- 
terpreted to show that, physiologically, convergence 
changes themselves do not contribute to stereoscopic 
acuity over that due to disparity between the images 
alone. In the tests where eye movements occur, lower 
apparent thresholds are found because retinal regions 
of higher visual acuity and higher stereoacuity come 
into play.”—F. Ratliff. 

4196. Pigg, Leroy Dale. Psychophysics of pe- 
ripheral color perception in relation to method- 
ology. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 791.—Abstract. 

4197. Quaranta, J. V.. & Summo, A. J. De- 
velopment of depth perception in the Giant White 
Pekin. Percept. Mot. Skills, 1956, 6, 217—228.—One 
group (N = 40) was observed for 3 weeks and an- 
other (N = 28) at 4 and 5 weeks to ascertain age 
differences in perceptual responses to geometric de- 
signs which provided an illusion of depth. Two re- 
sponses, surface and depth, were recorded for birds 
tested 6 to 8 at a time. Increase in depth responses 
was found at 2 to 3 weeks. When birds were deprived 
of vision or audition depth responses were depressed, 
but this was greater for those without vision for 3 
weeks, and most marked in those visually deprived for 
5 weeks. Level of brightness under which Ss were 
tested affected responding. It was concluded that 
depth perception tends to be impaired more by visual 
deprivation than by auditory deprivation and that 
depth perception increases with age and practice.— 
C. H. Ammons. 

4198. Ronchi, Lucia. Influence of mydriatics 
and miotics on visual functions. Atti Fond. 
Ronchi., 1955, 10, 285-308.—Experiments were made 
on certain mydriatics to get quantitative data. Sym- 
pamine usually produced an initial rise in the Stiles- 
Crawford effect and a later drop (with respect to 
the normal), while homatrophine acted oppositely. 
These effects did not disappear for about 4 hours. 
Sympamine produced a brief fall and then a brief rise 
in visual sensitivity during dark-adaptation. It also 
produced a brief rise in resolving power, followed by 
a brief reduction before the value finally became nor- 
mal again after an hour or so. These observations 
may explain discordant results of other investigators. 


4199. Schrier, Allan M. (U. Wisconsin, Madi- 
son.) Amount of incentive and performance on a 
black-white discrimination problem. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1956, 49, 123-125.—Male albino 
rats, trained in a black-white discrimination problem 
with varying amounts of food-pellet reward, showed 
no effect of incentive on performance during the first 
20 trials; on the second 20 trials, however, the large 
and intermediate incentive groups showed significantly 
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more correct responses than the small-incentive 
group.—L. I. O’Kelly. 

4200. Shaw, William A. (U. Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia.) A new theory of color vision. /sychol. 
Rev., 1956, 63, 228-242.—General dissatisfaction with 
existing accounts of color vision is expressed and a 
new theory proposed. Many color phenomena are 
discussed in elaborating the theory, but the bulk of 
the argument is set around four bits of empirical data 
on the behavioral level, which the author feels to be 
of greatest importance to color theory. A glossary of 
16 terms is supplied. 36 references.—E. G. Aiken. 

4201. Smith, W. M., Smith, K. U., Stanley, R., 
& Harley, W. Analysis of performance in tele- 
vised visual fields: preliminary report. Percept. 
Mot. Skills, 1956, 6, 195-198.—Observations of a pre- 
liminary nature are described. These deal with the 
nature of writing performance when the visual field 
of observation of S’s own behavior is displaced by 
means of closed-circuit television. Samples of writ- 
ing obtained with 3 different horizontal angular dis- 
placements of the visual field are described. One con- 
clusion from these limited observations is that the 
motions of writing are continuously structured by the 
directional properties of the visual field —C. H. Am- 
mons. 

4202. von Schelling, Hermann. Concept of dis- 
tance in affine geometry and its applications in 
theories of vision. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1956, 46, 309- 
315.—‘“In Euclidean spaces of an arbitrary number n 
of dimensions metrics are defined which are invariant 
with respect to affine transformations of the coordi- 
nates. These metrics are closely related to non- 
Euclidean distances in spaces of negative constant 
curvature. Special cases are discussed. The loga- 
rithmic scale results for n= 1. The case nm =2 oc- 
curs in the solution of a colorimetric problem. The 
most important case m = 3 is connected to the color 
space and to Luneburg’s geometry of the space of 
binocular vision.”—F. Ratliff. 

4203. Westheimer, Gerald. (Ohio State U., Co- 
lumbus.) Effect of binocular magnification devices 
on stereoscopic depth resolution. J. opt. Soc. 
Amer., 1956, 46, 278-280.—‘Magnification devices 
consisting of lenses and/or prisms will change the 
threshold of depth resolution because the latter now 
depends on the optical properties of the device as well 
as on the observer’s characteristics. An equation has 
been derived expressing this change in linear threshold 
of depth resolution as a function of the lens and prism 
power of the device, the separation of the components 
of the device from the eye, the observer’s interocular 
distance, and the object distance . . . An experimental 
determination of the change in linear depth resolution 
produced by a binocular magnifier showed close agree- 
ment with the theoretical prediction.”—F. Ratliff. 


4204. Zajac, J. L. (U. Edinburgh, Scotland.) 
Depth perception of double images in the vicinity 
of other images. Acta psychol., 1956, 12, 111-129.— 
Four situations were investigated: double images in 
the vicinity of fixation objects, fixated binocularly; 
in the vicinity of the images of the other eye; in the 
vicinity of the images of the same eye and in the 
vicinity of stereoscopic images formed by fusion of 
two different objects in the field of vision. Results 
show the place in the third dimension of double 
images is dependent on many factors. The effects of 
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changing shapes were also observed.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 


(See also abstracts 4113, 18, 4359, 4370, 
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4205. Allanson, J. T., & Whitfield, I. C. The 
cochlear nucleus and its relation to theories of 
hearing. In Cherry, (Ed.), Information theory, (see 
31: 4586), 269-286.—The pattern of neural activity 
at the cochlear nucleus is examined in relation to 
auditory theory. The neural “sharpening” of the in- 
formation furnished by the peripheral end-organ is 
discussed in conjunction with the behavior of hy- 
pothetical cell-assemblies—/. Pollack. 

4206. Day, W. F. peer Hopkins U., Baltimore, 
Md.) Randomness of threshold responses at long 
inter-stimulus intervals. Percept. Mot. Skills, 1956, 
6, 205-208.—This experiment was designed to obtain 
an adequate sample of serial threshold behavior with 
a long interstimulus interval under conditions favor- 
able to accurate psychophysical performance. Series 
of 100 threshold increments in the intensity of a 1,000- 
cycle tone were presented at a fixed 15-sec. inter- 
stimulus interval. Two conditions of a stimulus- 
response separation were used. Analysis of the data 
by the runs test and serial correlation showed that 
under these conditions consistently random serial 
threshold behavior is to be expected. Variation of 
stimulus-response separation from 1 sec. to 9 sec. 
had no effect on the randomness of the series.—C. H. 
Ammons. 

4207. Downs, Marion P. The Familiar Sounds 
test and other techniques for screening hearing. 
J. Sch. Hith, 1956, 26, 77-87.—A survey of presently 
available screening techniques for testing school chil- 
dren, and a report on a new type of test for preschool 
children, using filtered familiar sounds. It was found 
to be more effective than the Individual Pure Tone 
Sweep Test. In a pilot study by the University of 
Denver on 349 3-year-old children in the public school 
preschool program, the test detected hearing loss in 
96 per cent of those with significant hearing loss. 
Not only is it more adequate than the pure tone 
method, but also easier to administer—(Courtesy of 
Rehab. Lit.) 

4208. Jeffress, Lloyd A., Blodgett, Hugh C., 
Sandel, Thomas T., & Wood, Charles L., III. 
Masking of tonal signals. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1956, 28, 416-426.—The authors review the monaural 
and binaural masking of tones by a wide variety of 
signals. In particular, the effect of the relative phase 
of the masked signal and the masking signal upon 
thresholds is examined in detail.—/. Pollack. 

4209. Kosman, Mary Ellen. (Northwestern U., 
Evanston, lll.), & D’Amour, Fred E. The effect of 
hypoxia, hyperoxia, and hypercapnea upon audio- 
genic seizures. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1956, 49, 
186-189.—Audiogenic seizure incidence in rats was 
reduced by hypoxia and hypercapnea and unaffected 
by hyperoxia. Possible neural mechanisms for these 
effects are discussed.—L. J. O’Kelly. 

4210. Licklider, J. C. R. Auditory frequency 
analysis. In Cherry, (Ed.), Information theory, (see 
31: 4586), 253-268.—Recent investigations on pitch 
are considered in light of hypothetical mechanisms for 
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pitch perception. Neither the place nor frequencies 
theories of pitch, alone, can explain the facts of pitch 
perception. In fact, if binaural phenomena are also 
included, a triplex mechanism for pitch perception 
appears necessary.—/. Pollack. 


4211. Lowell, Edgar L. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.), Rushford, Georgina; Hoversten, Gloria, & 
Stoner, Marguerite. Evaluation of pure tone audi- 
ometry with preschool age children. J. Speech 
Dis., 1956, 21, 292-302.—-At the John Tracy Clinic, a 
method of play audiometry has been developed in 
which the child initially learns to make a response to 
sound producing toys, etc., after which an audiometer 
tone is substituted. 21 profoundly deaf children were 
seen over a period of 4 yrs. Average change in the 
audiograms over these 4 yrs. was no more than would 
be reasonable to expect. 22 normal children between 
the ages of 2 yrs. 6 mos. and 3 yrs. 4 mos. gave ac- 
curate results at 500, 1,000, and 2,000 cps. Reliability 
was tested by comparing the results of 2 independent 
teams on 9 children with 1 team obtaining slightly 
lower mean thresholds.—M. F. Palmer. 


4212. Pollack, Irwin. Identification of sound 
level and “matching from sample.” J. acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1956, 28, 412-415.—Listeners attempted to 
identify the sound level of a tone under three condi- 
tions of access to the catalog or set of possible sound 
levels. Identification performance improved with in- 
creasing access to the set of possible sound levels.— 
I. Pollack. 


4213. Rytzner, C. Sound transmission in clinical 
otosclerosis. Hearing acuity before, during suc- 
cessive stages of and after the fenestration opera- 
tion. The effects of blocking and surgery on 
threshold for pure tones. Acta Oto-laryngol., 1954, 
Suppl. 117, 1-137.—(See Biol. Abstr., Sect. B, 1956, 
30, abs. 4763.) 


4214. v. Békésy, Georg. Current status of theo- 
ries of hearing. Science, 1956, 123, 779-783.—“I 
would like to show in this paper . . . how the vari- 
ous hearing theories are interrelated and how by 
manipulating two independent physical variables of 
the basilar membrane—absolute stiffness and coupling 
of adjacent parts—we can obtain a continuous series 
of vibration patterns, each group of which is in agree- 
ment with one of the four major theories of hearing.” 
Resonance, telephone, traveling waves and standing 
waves theories are considered.—S. J. Lachman. 


4215. Webster, J. C., & Schubert, E. D. Pitch 
shifts accompanying certain auditory threshold 
shifts. U.S. N. Electronics Lab. Res. Rep., 1954, No. 
570, 5 p.—Reprinted from J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1954, 
26, 754-758 (see 29: 3514). 


4216. Yantis, Phillip A. 


(U. Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor.) Audiologic examination of the inner ear: 


the aural-overload test. J. Speech Dis., 1956, 21, 
303-312.—Audibility thresholds are obtained for the 
fundamental tone to be used and for the 2nd harmonic. 
The fundamental frequency is then set on one pure- 
tone oscillator so that it will be 70 db above the audi- 
bility threshold for that tone. On a 2nd oscillator, 
the exploring-tone frequency is made to differ from 
the frequency of the 2nd harmonic by 4 cps and ad- 
justed to 60 db above threshold. The tones are then 
mixed and switched to the subject’s ear, and attenu- 
ating until beats are no longer heard. Inner ear 
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pathology is demonstrated by abnormally restricted 
range.—M. F. Palmer. 


(See also abstracts 4091, 4145, 4159, 4175) 
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4217. Ammons, R. B., & Ammons, C. H. Motor 
skills bibliography: XV. Psychological Abstracts, 
1945, Volume 19. Percept. Mot. Skills, 1956, 6, 209-- 
212.—This bibliography contains references to 93 
works on motor skills referenced in the Psychological 
Abstracts in 1945. Selection is based on a broad 
definition of motor skill_—J. Coulson. 

4218. Aschoff, J.. & Meyer-Lohmann, J. Die 
Schubfolge der lokomotorischen Aktivitaét bei 
Nagern. (Periodicity of locomotor activity in ro- 
dents.) Pfliig. Arch. ges. Physiol., 1954, 260, 1, 81- 
86.—(See Biol. Abstr., Sect. B, 1956, 30, abs. 1424.) 

4219. Beach, Frank A., & Jordan, Lisbeth. (Yale 
U., New Haven, Conn.) Effects of sexual rein- 
forcement upon the performance of male rats in a 
straight runway. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1956, 
49, 105-110.—The relation between running speed 
and copulatory behavior in 90-day-old male hooded 
rats was studied. Running to a sexually receptive 
female, and tested at 3-4 day intervals, the males 
showed ready acquisition of the running habit. Cas- 
tration produced a marked slowing in running speed, 
but daily injections of testosterone propionate quickly 
restored rapid running. It was noted that running 
speed “tended to covary with copulatory activity more 
or less independently of androgen level.” It is con- 
cluded that the coital behavior was reinforcing to 
sexually excited animals. 16 references.—L. /. 
O’Kelly. 

4220. Benedek, Therese. Psychobiological as- 
pects of mothering. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1956, 
26, 272-278.—The psychodynamic tendencies which 
motivate maternal behavior originate in the alimen- 
tary (symbiotic) relationship which the female has 
experienced with her own mother. In the human fe- 
male the physiologic processes which regulate ma- 
ternal behavior are often interfered with or destroyed 
by cultural patterns which change the aims and 
aspirations of women or change the system of child 
care.—R. E. Perl. 

4221. Bevan, William; Grodsky, Milton, & Bos- 
telmann, Gail. (Emory U., Ga.) Taming and sus- 
ceptibility to audiogenic convulsions. Science, 
1956, 124, 74-75.—Results indicate that “taming can 
be said to have a protective effect only in the sense 
that the tamed animals require a longer time to have 
a full-blown epileptic fit."—S. J. Lachman. 


4222. Birch, Herbert G. (New York U.) 
Sources of order in the maternal behavior of ani- 
mals. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1956, 26, 279-284.— 
Patterned maternal behavior need not be the product 
of a specific, hereditable patterned neural organiza- 
tion, but may be the result of the knitting together by 
experience and immediate situational factors of a loose 
series of hormonal, dietary, stimulational and experi- 
ential factors. For example, changing the diet of 
ichneumon fly larvae caused them later, as adults, to 
lay eggs upon a different host. In rats, the preven- 
tion of self-licking by pregnant animals interfered 
with the development of normal maternal behavior. 
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These studies make us alert to the fact that experi- 
ences apparently unrelated to the adaptive product 
may be crucial to its elaboration.—R. E. Perl. 

4223. Brisset, Ch., Gault, R., & Gachkel, V. 
Position actuelle des problémes du sommeil. (The 
present status of problems of sleep.) £volut. psy- 
chiat., 1956, No. 1, 51-62.—Evidence from recent 
physiological and psychiatric findings suggests that 
waking and sleeping may be conceptualized as dia- 
metrically opposed states. This rationale enhances 
clinical understanding of cases characterized by faulty 
synaptic control in which varied stimulation produces 
similar results. Apparently, when control is lacking, 
only the most archaic reactions persist. These are 
the “all or nothing” responses.—L. A. Ostlund. 


224. Brown, Judson S., Meryman, John W., & 
Marzocco, Frank N. (State U. lowa, lowa City.) 
Sound-induced startle response as a function of 
time since shock. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1956, 
49, 190-194.—Following the administration of elec- 
tric shock to rats, a loud sound was introduced at 
varying delay intervals. Startle activity was meas- 
ured by stabilimeter recording. The initial startle 
response was depressed in animals up to five seconds 
following electric shock, and for longer delays a 
smooth, negatively accelerated recovery curve was evi- 
denced. A control group receiving two startle stimuli 
at the same time intervals as the shock-startle stimulus 
for the experimental group suggested that “the initial 
depression of startle-reaction amplitude following 
shock might well be due to the inhibitory effects of 
shock upon effector mechanisms involved in audio- 
genic startle responses.”—L. /. O’Kelly. 


4225. Carney, R. E., & Adkins, R. J. (U. Wash- 
ington, Seattle.) Reactions of young silver salmon 
in ten velocity combinations. Univ. Wash. Sch. 
Fish. Tech. Rep., 1955, No. 23, 1-15.—The prefer- 
ences of 2,300 one-year-plus silver salmon (Oncor- 
hynchus kisutch) were tested in an X-shaped appara- 
tus under conditions of light and dark. In 13 of the 
15 experimental conditions presented, significantly 
more fish were found in the areas of lower velocity. 
Fish did not retain their positions in areas of still 
water as readily as in areas of some velocity, except 
when the only alternative was water moving 1.69 fps. 
or more. No significant preference was shown for up 
or downstream portions of the apparatus when both 
had closely equivalent velocities. —P. E. Fields. 


4226. Fields, P. E., & Finger, G. L. (U. Wash- 
ington, Seattle.) The effectiveness of constant and 
intermittently flashing light barriers in guiding 
young silver salmon. Univ. Wash. Sch. Fish. Tech. 
Rep., 1956, No. 22, 1-23.—Using a 40 ft. cdl. light 
barrier set at an angle of 20° to the direction of a 2 
fps. flow of water, it was possible to guide statistically 
significant numbers of yearling silver salmon (On- 
corhynchus kisutch) released from the right side 
across three-fourths the width of an experimental 
flume to a channel on the left side. There were seven 
light conditions, with eight balanced replications of 
groups of 25 naive fish per condition in the experi- 
mental design (N = 1,400). The guiding effective- 
ness of lights flashing at the rate of 4% sec. on and 
lg sec. off, 4 sec. on and 4 sec. off, and 4% sec. on 
and 4% sec. off was not significantly different from the 
constant light. Lights flashing at 4% sec. on and %4 
sec. off and ¥%& sec. on and % sec. off were signifi- 
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cantly less effective than the constant light (P< 
01 and < .001 respectively). —P. E. Fields. 

4227. Flores, Ivan. The effect of organization 
upon complex reaction time. J. Psychol., 1956, 41, 
301-313.—2 fields, each of 10 squares numbered 1-10, 
were presented to S, who responded by pressing a 
square in the response field corresponding to the one 
in the stimulus field which had become lit. 4 runs of 
25 stimuli each were presented to 10 S’s for each of 4 
types of organizations, these being linearly and ran- 
domly organized stimulus and response fields. The 
purpose was to show that organization of either stim- 
ulus or response field, or both, in a complex situation, 
would result in reduction of reaction time. This was 
demonstrated ; in fact, a greater reduction in reaction 
time occurred when both fields were random and then 
organized than the sum of the reductions achieved 
when either field was separately organized—R. W. 
Husband. 

4228. Halpern, L., & Kugelmass, S. (Hebrew 
U., Jerusalem, Israel.) The variability of reaction 
time in the sensorimotor induction syndrome with 
special reference to the effect of colors. /. Psychol., 
1956, 41, 255-269.—4 patients displaying the sensori- 
motor induction syndrome in unilateral disequilibrium 
were studied for reaction time values under several 
experimental conditions. With all, reaction time was 
longer and/or more variable when both eyes were 
closed than when open. Times were longer and/or 
more variable when the homolateral eye was open 
than with the contralateral eye. In 3 patients color of 
filtér produced consistent differences, red causing 
longer and/or more variable reaction time values, blue 
shorter and/or less variable, and yellow gave inter- 
mediate values.—R. W. Husband 

4229. Harlow, Harry F., Schrier, Allan M. (U. 
Wisconsin, Madison), & Simons, David G. x- 
posure of primates to cosmic radiation above 
90,000 feet. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1956, 49, 195- 
200.—No neurological or behavioral effects of 62 
hours exposure to the effects of primary cosmic radia- 
tion were noted in two Java monkeys, whose post- 
exposure performances on behavioral tests were equal 
to or better than those of non-exposed controls.—L. J. 
O’Kelly. 

4230. Hutson, H. P. W. (Ed.) The ornitholo- 
gists’ guide. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1956. xix, 275 p. $10.00.—This guide contains con- 
tributions concerning all aspects of bird study includ- 
ing general behavior and breeding. There is a section 
on study techniques with some suggestions for special 
study.—A. J. Sprow. 


4231. Kramer, Gustav; Pratt, J. G., & von St. 
Paul, Ursula. Directional differences in pigeon 
homing. Science, 123, 329-330.—Pigeons were re- 
leased “simultaneously from four points north, east, 
south and west of the loft.” Some releases were made 
from 16 to 17.25 miles away and others from 53 to 60 
miles away from the loft. Data are reported in terms 
of percentage of (1) returns at 15 miles per hour or 
faster, (2) returns at slower than 15 miles per hour 
but within the release day, (3) returns on subsequent 
days, and (4) birds lost. “Birds displaced to the 
south yielded a relatively larger number of returns at 
15 mi/hr or faster. Likewise flights from the south 
showed a remarkably low number of losses.”—S. J. 
Lachman. 
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4232. Kubie, Lawrence S. Influence of symbolic 
processes on the role of instincts in human be- 
havior. Psychosom. Med., 1956, 18, 189-208.—The 
author “attempts to bring together what seems valid 
out of these varied and sometimes contradictory ap- 
proaches . . . to show that there are physiological roots 
for all instinctual patterns, that because of their in- 
herent natures these varied biogenetic processes them- 
selves fall into a series of increasing complexity, that 
each of these primary roots is in turn the source of a 
spreading network of interdependent derivative pat- 
terns of behavior of increasing complexity, and that 
in man for each of these at a specific point psycho- 
logical (to wit, symbolic) processes enter into the pic- 
ture.” These views are developed in relation to the 
vital instinctual processes in man including genital 
behavior. 23 references ——L. A. Pennington. 


4233. Linschoten, J. (U. Utrecht, Holland.) 
Uber das Einschlafen—II. Einschlafen und Tun. 
(Falling asleep; II. Falling asleep and activity.) 
Psychol. Beitr., 1956, 2, 266-298.—In this continua- 
tion of a previous paper (see 30: 5640), the author 
theorizes on the meaning of surrender of activity in 
falling asleep. It presupposes an individual’s feeling 
secure and protected, so that he can refrain from 
having his body function as a means of influencing 
the world. Falling asleep is described in terms of an 
existential situation. 120 references. English and 
French summaries.—H. P. David. 


4234. McCloy, C. H. (St. U. Iowa, lowa City.) 


A factor analysis of tests of endurance. Res. Quart. 
Amer. Ass. Hlth phys. Educ., 1956, 27, 213-216.— 
The application of a factorial analysis to the per- 


formance scores of 400 well-conditioned soldiers who 
were subjected to participation in 12 athletic events is 
reported. Four factors were identified: (1) circulo- 
respiratory endurance, (2) velocity, (3) muscular 
endurance and (4) tentatively named “mesomorphic 
body build.” The author notes that “One important 
finding was the high factor weighting of the en- 
durance index with the circulo-respiratory endurance.” 
—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


4235. Martindale, Robert Lloyd. Extinction of 
a running response as a function of the size of a 
tube-runway. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 1001- 
1002.—Abstract. 


4236. Matthews, G. V. T. The sensory nature of 
bird navigation. In Wolstenholme & Millar, Extra- 
sensory perception, (see 31: 4160), 156-164.—For a 
sensory basis of bird navigation at a distance and in 
any direction, a geophysical “grid” is required. That 
provided by the sun is the only suitable one available 
which is known to the geophysicists, “who should 
certainly be aware of all the possibilities.” On the 
sun-navigation hypothesis of bird navigation, the 
elevation of the sun at the zenith might reveal north 
or south displacement, and the time at which the sun 
reaches the zenith as compared with that at home 
might indicate east or west displacement.—J/. G. Pratt. 


4237. Novak, S., Moriarty, D., Koltuv, M., & 
Welch, L. The effect of increased trials on the 
stability of the PGR in an avoidance situation. J. 
Psychol., 1956, 41, 243-246—The purpose was to 
study the effects of various numbers of trials preced- 
ing warning that a horn might blow if reaction time 
was too slow. 87 students were divided into Avoid- 
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ance and Non-Avoidance groups, each tried with 3, 
9, or 15 trials prior to warning. At 3 trials the differ- 
ence was significant at the .01 level; at 9 it diminished 
to .025, and there was no significant difference be- 
tween the 15 trial groups.—R. W. Husband. 

4238. Oestreich, Harry Gordon. The identifica- 
tion of principles related to the education and 
training of the individual for more efficient neuro- 
muscular function. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 
1100.—Abstract. 

4239. Orne, Martin T. Die Leistungsfahigkeit 
in Hypnose und im Wachzustand. (Capacity to 
achieve in hypnotic and waking states.) Psychol. 
Rdsch., 1954, 5, 291-297. 


4240. Poschel, Bruno Paul. Proactive and ret- 
roactive effects of electroconvulsive shock on ap- 
proach-avoidance conflict. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 
16, 1002-1003.—Abstract. 


4241. Pratt, J.G. Testing for an ESP factor in 
pigeon homing: requirements, attempts, and dif- 
ficulties. In Wolstenholme & Millar, Extrasensory 
perception, (see 31: 4160), 165-179.—Research on 
the homing problem has not revealed a sensory basis 
of bird navigation, and the experimental evidence for 
ESP in humans justifies raising the question whether 
it may be a factor in some instances in animal orienta- 
tion. A successful homing experiment with untrained 
pigeons in simultaneous releases in four directions 
shows the magnitude of the problem. Efforts to get 
evidence of orientation when the loft has been dis- 
placed have not yet overcome the distracting influences 
. the environment. Discussion, p. 179-186.—J. G. 

ratt. 


4242. Richter, Curt P. (Johns Hopkins Hosp., 
Baltimore, Md.) Behavior and metabolic cycles in 
animals and man. In Hoch, & Zubin, Experimen- 
tal psychopathology, (see 31: 4820), 34-54.—Under 
pathological conditions, either medical or psychiatric, 
human beings may show remarkable consistency in 
periodicity of response, and it is presumed that the 
origin of cycles may be emotional or physical. Pro- 
duction of equally regular cycles in behavior and of 
metabolism in animals in the laboratory has been ac- 
complished by interfering with endocrines, brain, or 
by production of severe stress. 33 references.—lV. L. 
Wilkins. 


4243. Sills, Frank D., & O’Riley, Vernon E. (St. 
U. Iowa, Iowa City.) Comparative effects of rest, 
exercise, and cold spray upon performance in spot- 
running. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth phys. Educ., 
1956, 27, 217-219.—18 college men performing five 
bouts of 10-second spot-running, following this sub- 
jects were on one day allowed to rest, on another day 
they exercised, and on still a third day had a cold 
spray applied to the abdomen; following one form or 
another of treatment they were again subjected to 
five more 10-second spot-running bouts. It was found 
that cold application, rest, exercise were effective in 
that order. Cold applications are more effective than 
either rest or exercise for the recovery of fatigue.— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 

4244. Smith, Orville A., Jr.. & Geis, Aelred D. 
Comparative psychology in wildlife conservation. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1956, 11, 183-187.—An area with 
problems which the comparative psychologist could 
aid in solving is that of Game and Fisheries Manage- 
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ment as conducted by various state agencies and the 
Federal Government. Topics such as conditioning 
game farm birds, obtaining a better understanding of 
stimuli which elicit species’ specific behavior, and 
altering the behavior of wild population are discussed. 
A greater understanding of animal psychology might 
aid in predator control, habitat improvement, and the 
reduction of crop damage.—S. J. Lachman. 

4245. Stokvis, Berthold. Selbsterleben im hyp- 
notischen Experiment. (Experience of the self in 
the hypnotic experiment.) 2Z. Psychother. med. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 6, 97-107.—A keen self-observer recounts 
her experiences, under hypnosis, of catalepsy, hypo- 
and hyper-algesia, and age regression. From the sub- 
ject’s report hypnotically induced behavior is of a his- 
trionic character, of which the hypnotized person is 
aware but which he does not resist. Hypnotic age 
regression occurs through an autosuggestive concen- 
tration on earlier remembered experiences. Age re- 
gression should be undertaken with care since it may 
reactivate disordered states from earlier periods. 25 
references.—E. W. Eng. 

4246. Swanson, Albert Marvin. Secondary mech- 
anisms in the control of behavior: response selec- 
tion in the absence of primary drive and primary 
reward. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 1004.—Ab- 
stract. 

4247. Thompson, William R. The inheritance 
of behavior; Activity differences in five inbred 
mouse strains. /. Hered., 1956, 47, 147-148.—An at- 
tempt is made to confirm and extend previous observa- 
tions on the inheritance of activity-level in a few of 
the more widely-separated strains of mice, and to 
establish a groundwork for thorough genetic analysis 
later. The 5 strains differ noticeably in activity as 
measured by 2 test devices, the time course of all 
strains being very similar to that observed with dogs 
and rats. Hereditary factors appear to play an im- 
portant part in determining the activity level of mice. 
—G. C. Schwesinger. 

4248. Thompson, William R. (Queens U., Kings- 
ton, Ontario, Can.), Melzack, Ronald, & Scott, T. 
H. “Whirling behavior” in dogs as related to early 
experience. Science, 1956, 123, 939.—“Whirling fits” 
were observed “in a number of dogs that were re- 
stricted during early life.” “The syndrome may last 
from 1 to 10 minutes.” Several general characteristics 
of whirling behavior are indicated. There are “con- 
siderable grounds for supposing that whirling is de- 
pendent, at least partly, on the conditions of restriction 
imposed during early life. Whether or not it can 
properly be described as epileptiform is a moot point.” 
—S. J. Lachman. 


4249. Weise, Charles Martin. An experimental 
study of the role of the gonads in the annual stim- 
ulus for bird migration. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 
16, 1023-1024.—Abstract. 


4250. Welker, W. I. Variability of play and ex- 
ploratory behavior in chimpanzees. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1956, 49, 181-185.—Observation of 
chimpanzees’ exploration of sets of objects differing in 
complexity of color and/or form showed that more 
frequent changes in behavior occurred in the more 
complex and more novel situations. Theoretical im- 
plications are discussed.—L. /. O’Kelly. 


(See also abstracts 4374, 4957) 
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4251. Brehm, Jack W. Postdecision changes in 
the desirability of alternatives. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1956, 52, 384—389.—Female Ss were asked to 
rate each of eight articles on desirability, choose be- 
tween two of them and rate each of the articles again. 
In addition, some Ss were exposed to a mixture of 
good and bad information about the choice alterna- 
tives after the choice was made. The results support 
a prediction that choosing between alternatives would 
create dissonance and attempts to reduce it by making 
the chosen alternative more desirable and the un- 
chosen alternative less desirable. A second prediction, 
that dissonance and consequent attempts to reduce it 
would be greater, the more closely the alternatives ap- 
proached equality, also received support.—L. R. Zeit- 
lin. 

4252. Conrad, R. (Appl. Psychol. Res. Unit, 
Cambridge, Eng.) The timing of signals in skill. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1956, 51, 365-370.—Support is af- 
forded the hypothesis that Ss will modify the tem- 
poral sequence of a random series of signals so that 
it is more nearly normally distributed and that this 
change facilitates performance.—J. Arbit. 

4253. Dingwall, E. J. The simulation of telep- 
athy. In Wolstenholme & Millar, Extrasensory per- 
ception, (see 31: 4160), 141-147.—The art of simu- 
lating telepathy by means of codes has been developed 
to a high degree. However, the distinction between 
a mere imitation and genuine telepathy is not diffi- 
cult for one who knows the principles of deception. 
It seems unlikely that simulation could be done under 
the better-controlled ESP test conditions. Discussion, 
p. 147-155.—J. G. Pratt. 

4254. Engen, Trygg, & Levy, Nissim. (Brown 
U., Providence, R. I.) Constant-sum judgments of 
facial expressions. J. exp. Psychol., 1956, 51, 396- 
398.—“Fifteen of the Frois-Wittmann pictures of 
facial expressions were scaled by the constant-sum 
method and compared with Schlosberg’s rating scales 
of the same pictures. . . . The constant-sum scales 
were in good agreement with the rating scales as far 
as ordinal characteristics were concerned. Further, 
the constant-sum scales showed high internal con- 
sistency in terms of inter-ratio agreements. . . . The 
results provide evidence that the constant-sum method, 
which may yield ratio scales, can be extended to ma- 
terial more complex than lines and weights.”—J. 
Arbit. 


4255. Eriksen, Charles W., & Hake, Harold W. 
(Johns Hopkins U., Baltimore, Md.) Anchor ef- 
fects in absolute judgments. USAF WADC Tech. 
Rep., 1956, No. 56-144, iv, 12 p—Previous research 
has explained the anchor effects obtained on the ends 
of the stimulus continuum under the method of ab- 
solute judgment in terms of response attenuation and 
stimulus generalization. The authors present an al- 
ternative explanation termed the subjective standard 
hypothesis in which the S’s select certain stimuli from 
the stimulus continuum and use of them as a reference 
in judging the presented stimulus. The reported ex- 
periments support this hypothesis and rule out the 
former explanation.—R. T. Cave. 


4256. Fuller, John L., Chambers, Randall M., & 
Fuller, Ruth P. Effects of cortisone and of 
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adrenalectomy on activity and emotional behavior 
of mice. Psychosom. Med., 1956, 18, 234-242.—Ob- 
servations of animals in 5 experiments run in a closed 
field whereupon locomotion and reactions to electric 
shock could be observed, indicated that cortisone “in- 
creased activity in the 2 strains of mice but did not 
prevent the inhibition of activity” with electric shock. 
Neither the drug nor the operation affected certain 
emotional characteristics that differentiated the 2 
strains. Results are discussed in relation to a pos- 
sible hereditary factor —L. A. Pennington. 


4257. Harrison, Robert Charles. An investiga- 
tion of some aspects of visual word recognition 
time. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 800.—Abstract. 


4258. Hearnshaw, L. S. (U. Liverpool, Eng.) 
Temporal integration and behaviour. Bull. Brit. 
psychol. Soc., 1956, 30, 1-20.—The author defines 
temporal integration as the formation of contempora- 
neous patterns of action and meaning, when the units 
from which these patterns are constituted are serially 
ordered and in temporal succession. He considers 
the historical roots of the concept and the obstacles 
which have for so long prevented its development. He 
illustrates its experimental potentialities. And he 
discusses its wider psychological implications, deem- 
ing it to be among the most promising lines of ad- 
vance in psychological theory.—P. F. C. Castle. 

4259. Hellpach, Willy. Telerastie und Telephilie 
im Zusammenhang mit Sozialvirtualitat, Emo- 
tionalabstraktion, Partialethos. (Telerastia and 


telephilia relative to social virtue, emotional abstrac- 
tion, and partial ethos.) Psychol. Beitr., 1956, 2, 166- 
202.—Theorizing on the basis of a unique clinical 


case, treated 40 years earlier, the author discusses 
the concept of love at and from a distance (telephilia) 
in terms of psychological, cultural, sociological, emo- 
tional, and literary aspects. He believes it to be at 
root of patriotism and personal attachment to profes- 
sion, church, and social class. ‘“Telerastia” is defined 
as a more compelling, driving, passionate form of 
telephilia. English and French summaries.—H. P. 


David. 


4260. Jerison, Harry J. Effect of a combination 
of noise and fatigue on a complex counting task. 
USAF WADC Tech. Rep., 1955, No. 55-360, v, 25 p. 
—To study effects of environmental stress on hu- 
man performance, tests showing orderly performance 
changes under such conditions have to be developed. 
This report presents a detailed description and analy- 
sis of performance changes on a promising test in- 
volving keeping a complex mental count. An in- 
teresting factorial design is used to analyze perform- 
ance changes in terms of the characteristics of the 
test ; time at work, and required counting rate.—R. T. 
Cave. 

4261. Katz, Lawrence. The effects of constant 
versus variable approach motivation on human 
conflict behavior—a test of Miller’s hypothesis. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 1000.—Abstract. 


4262. Logre, B. J. Le rire: essai d’interpréta- 
tion psychosomatique. (Laughter: A psychosomatic 
interpretation.) Fvolut. psychiat., 1956, No. 1, 273- 
278.—The linkage between the emotional or psycho- 
logical functions of laughter and its somatic or re- 
spiratory aspect is unmistakable, though virtually 
ignored. Actually, many psychoanalytic mechanisms 
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are thus mirrored. Measurement of the inspiration 
index yields clues regarding boredom, anxiety, and 
fear. On the other hand, the expiration index re- 
flects sentiments which are manifested in sighs and 
cries. Thus, though diverse in form, laughter mani- 
fests a remarkable psycho-expiratory parallelism.— 
L. A. Ostlund. 

4263. Lotsof, Erwin J. (Ohio State U., Colum- 
bus.) Reinforcement value as related to decision 
time. J. Psychol., 1956, 41, 427-435.—One group of 
Ss was asked to state verbal choices as to which one 
of a pair of liquids they would select if they had to 
drink one; another group was asked to state choices 
and then consume the liquid chosen. Decision time 
varied inversely with the degree of discrepancy be- 
tween the reinforcement values of the two acts; it ap- 
peared to be determined by the same principles as for 
choices for real object. There was a trend toward 
significance between verbal and actual choices which 
was consistent with the predictions made regarding 
their relative reinforcement values.—R. W. Husband. 

4264. McCurdy, H. G. (U. North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill.) Coin perception studies and the con- 
cept of schemata. Psychol. Rev., 1956, 63, 160-168. 
—‘The following principal conclusions emerge from 
the present discussion: (a) The memory schema for 
coin sizes, while stretching out the total range and 
slightly exaggerating the differences between coins, 
preserves the correct order; (b) there is no evidence 
that this order is significantly disturbed by values and 
needs; (c) a memory schema, such as that for coin 
size, tends to resist correction by sensory contact with 
objects, contact serving as little more than a fleeting 
reminder, like a name; (d) departures from accurate 
size estimation which have been taken to favor the 
hypothesis that increase of value induces phenomenal 
magnification might better be interpreted as the result 
of the interference of expansive emotional states with 
meticulous adjustments.” 18 references.—E. G. Aiken. 

4265. Noble, Merrill E. (Ohio State U., Colum- 
bus), & Bahrick, Harry P. Response generaliza- 
tion as a function of intratask response similarity. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1956, 51, 405-412.—“This study 
points out the advantages of obtaining distributions of 
responses permitted to vary along a scaled continuum 
in order to determine the effects of response similarity 
upon response generalization. . . . It is shown that 
generalization of individual responses is significantly 
smaller for the condition of greater intratask response 
similarity. This condition results in steeper gen- 
eralization gradients. . . . The procedure and results 
of this study are compared with those of discrete 
S-R tasks investigating the effects of response simi- 
larity.”—J. Arbit. 

4266. Pobers, M. Psychical phenomena among 
primitive peoples. In Wolstenholme & Millar, Ex- 
trasensory perception, (see 31: 4266), 102-110.— 
Further investigations of telepathy, by observation 
and by experiment, among primitive peoples may 
yield very significant results. However, the oppor- 
tunities may soon be lost in many places through the 
advance of technology into those areas. 17 references. 
—J. G. Pratt. 

4267. Schwartz, Theodore B., (Duke U., Durham, 
N. C.), & Shields, Daniel R. Urinary excretion 
of formalde-hydogenic steroids and creatinine; a 
reflection of emotional tension. Psychosom. Med., 
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1956, 18, 159-172.—Self-evaluations by medical stu- 
dents regarding degree of stress associated with a 
final examination were positively correlated with 
increment in formaldehydogenic steroid levels. These 
levels fell thereafter. “A similar pattern of rise and 
fall was noted in creatinine excretion, but the correla- 
tion with tension estimates was poor.” Prolonged 
study of a staff member, however, yielded a negative 
correlation between daily tension estimates and the 
level of corticoid excretion in 24 hour urine samples. 
Results are discussed in relation to the “multiplicity 
of influences which remain to be evaluated before 
definitive conclusions are warranted.”—L. A. Pen- 
nington, 


4268. Stern, J. A.. McDonald, D. G., & Werboff, 
J. (Washington U., St. Louis, Mo.) Effect of ECS 
and ether-ECS on behavior in the timidity box. 
Psychol. Rep., 1956, 2, 421-430.—A 15 ECS group 
(N of 9), a 15 ether-ECS group (N of 11), anda 
control group (N of 9) were exposed to a series of 
“timidity box” tests 27, 75, 110, and 163 days after 
last ECS. The “timidity box” was found to provide 
a sensitive measure of relatively lasting emotional 
changes as a function of the series of 15 ECS. The 
ECS group proved to be more “timid” than the con- 
trol group. ‘The ether-ECS animals in this experi- 
ment exhibited minimal convulsions and changes in 
behavior similar to those seen in the ECS group. The 
degree of significance of differences tended to decrease 
as the post-ECS time increased.—C. H. Ammons. 


(See also abstract 4870) 
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4269. Albright, Lewis E., Borrensen, C. Robert, 
& Marx, Melvin H. (U. Missouri, Columbia.) Re- 
active inhibition as a function of same-hand and 
opposite-hand intertrial activity. J. exp. Psychol., 
1956, 51, 353-357.—Hull’s effector-localization hy- 
pothesis of reactive inhibition was tested utilizing as 
the learning task inverted alphabet printing. Tested 
the predictions that opposite-hand practice on an 
alternate task would facilitate performance on the 
alphabet printing task while same-hand practive on 
the alternate task would depress alphabet printing 
performance similar to the depressed performance of 
a massed practice group. Found statistically sig- 
nificant evidence against these hypotheses and what 
appeared to be bilateral transfer of work inhibition. 
Interpretation is in terms of a central inhibitory fac- 
tor in addition to a muscular fatigue factor in work 
inhibition.—J. Arbit. 


4270. Bakan, Paul. (Michigan State U., E. Lan- 
sing.) The collection and use of retrospective 
data. J. Psychol., 1956, 41, 369-378.—This paper 
describes a method for collecting retrospective data 
in an objective manner, applying it to nonsense- 
syllable learning. S checks, immediately after learn- 
ing, the statement which applies to his experience. 
Statements, to be checked Yes or No, are coilected 
from E’s experience, S’s introspections, and the litera- 
ture. Thus we obtain a description of the experi- 
mental situation as experienced by S, study relations 
between objective and subjective experience and 
among subjective variables, and the effects of experi- 
mental manipulations on subjective variables.—R. W. 
Husband. 
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4271. Battig, William F. (U. Wisconsin, Madi- 
son.) Transfer from verbal pretraining to motor 
performance as a function of motor task com- 
plexity. J. exp. Psychol., 1956, 51, 371-378.—Using 
four levels of task complexity and three pretraining 
conditions found “that the amount of positive transfer 
from verbal pretraining to motor performance shows 
a consistent decrease as motor task complexity in- 
creases in terms of number of fingers used on a finger- 
positioning task. Possible explanations of the re- 
sults are presented and discussed.” 16 references.— 
J. Arbit. 

4272. Berlin, Louis, & Wolff, Harold G. Failure 
of conditioning in patients with cerebral lesions. 
A.M.A,. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1956, 75, 570-571. 
—Abstract and discussion. 

4273. Berry, R. N. (J/ndiana U., Bloomington.) 
Recall following non-optimal tension during learn- 
ing. Psychol. Rep., 1956, 2, 437-440.—Tension was 
introduced during the recitation of the second 10 of 
40 words. There was a tension and a no-tension 
group, each with 30 Ss, in which there was no inter- 
trial rest. Two corresponding groups had a 1-min. 
interval between word lists. Analysis of the immedi- 
ate recall data supports the conclusion that non- 
optimal tension during learning is directly related to 
recall scores. This suggests a general hypothesis 
that tension during learning may bring about poorer 
recall scores but will not improve recall.—C. H. Am- 
mons. 

4274. Bilodeau, Edward A., Brown, Judson §., 
& Meryman, John J. (State U. lowa, Iowa City.) 
The summation of generalized reactive tendencies. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1956, 51, 293-298.—Ss were presented 
with a row of seven stimulus lamps. Those Ss who 
were instructed to react only to lamps 3 or 5 made 
significantly more responses to the middle lamp than 
did Ss who were required to respond only to lamp 2 
or 6. “This increase in frequency of response to a 
negative stimulus lying between two positive ones, as 
a consequence of a reduction in the spatial separation 
of the positive stimuli, was interpreted as supporting 
Hull’s concept of the summation of generalized ex- 
citatory tendencies.”—J. Arbit. 

4275. Bixenstine, V. Edwin. (U. Illinois, Ur- 
bana). Secondary drive as a neutralizer of time in 
integrative problem solving. J. comp. physiol. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 49, 161-166.—Rats trained in a shock- 
avoidance situation in which a delayed response was 
necessary to avoid shock, could behave appropriately 
“when . . . provided with a sign clearly representing 
the temporally remote consequences of an act.” Re- 
sults from control animals not provided with an ex- 
ternal sign of the connection between act and remote 
consequences “support a hypothetical stimulus trace 
of at least 20-sec. duration where punishment (drive 
induction) is the source of the reinforcement.”—L. /. 
O’ Kelly. 

4276. Bousfield, W. A., & Cohen, B. H. (U. 
Connecticut, Storrs.) Masculinity-femininity in the 
free recall of a categorized stimulus word list. 
Percept. Mot. Skills, 1956, 6, 159-165.—This study 
was designed to investigate the consequences on re- 
call and clustering of the use of a randomized stimu- 
lus list comprising 20 words representing male in- 
terests and 20 words, female interests. The data 
indicated substantial support for the following experi- 
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mental hypotheses: (a) Ss should show greater recall 
of words representing interests of their own sex than 
of words representing interests of the opposite sex. 
(b) Ss should show greater clustering in the recall of 
words representing interests of their own sex than in 
the recall of words representing interests of the op- 
posite sex. These findings indicate usefulness of the 
method.—C. H. Ammons. 


4277. Bush, Robert R., & Wilson, Thurlow R. 
(Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) Two-choice be- 
havior of paradise fish. J. exp. Psychol., 1956, 51, 
315-322.—Ss were run in a T-maze: one side was 
correct 75% of the time, the other side the remaining 
25% of the time. Control Ss were run in the conven- 
tional manner while experimental Ss were allowed to 
observe the presence or absence of food on both sides 
of the maze. Two stochastic models are discussed: 
one model predicts an increment of probability of a 
particular choice as a function of food placement on 
the preceding trial and thus a distribution of ap- 
proaches about .75. A “secondary reinforcement 
model” predicts that the sight of food in the opposite 
box reinforces the response just made and thus 100% 
approach to one side or the other. The data support 
this latter model_—J. Arbit. 


4278. Caldwell, Willard E., Thaler, William D., 
& Katz, Jerrold J. (George Washington U., Wash- 
ington, D. C.) The utilization of temperature 
change as motivation and reinforcement in the 
maze performance of albino mice. J. genet. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 88, 3-9.—24 sated albino mice were 
utilized, 12 in experimental group and 12 in control 
group. The former were placed in a maze which had 
a temperature of 110°F; the latter in a maze which 
had a temperature of 70°F. Time curve for experi- 
mental group was ascending and descending ; for con- 
trol group it was continually ascending. Error curve 
for experimental group ascended, then gradually began 
to descend; for control group it gradually ascended 
throughout the 20 trials —S. M. Schoonover. 


4279. Cautela, Joseph R. (Boston U., Mass.) 
Experimental extinction and drive during extinc- 
tion in a discrimination habit. J. erp. Psychol., 
1956, 51, 299-302.—Ss learned a black-white dis- 
crimination under 23-hr. food deprivation and were 
extinguished under one of the following deprivation 
intervals: 0, 6, 12, 23, 47, and 71. The number of 
responses to extinction increases up to 23 hr. and 
declines gradually to 71 hr. No significant differences 
between the first three groups nor the last three 
groups; however, each of the first three groups was 
significantly different from each of the last three 
groups. The results are interpreted as indicating that 
drive acts as both a cue and an energizer.—J. Arbit. 


4280. Clayton, F. L. (Brown U., Providence, R. 
I.) Secondary reinforcement as a function of re- 
inforcement scheduling. Psychol. Rep., 1956, 2, 
377-380.—Albino rats were given discrimination 
training in a modified Skinner Box. Results showed 
that Ss were discriminating, and that S” functioned 
as S‘ during extinction. There was no consistent 
evidence that a moderate degree of intermittence in 
reinforcement during either discrimination or extinc- 
tion phases had favorable effects on secondary rein- 
forcing properties. There remains the possibility that 
there are real but small effects which could be detected 
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only by much more extensive experimentation.—C. H. 
Ammons. 

4281. Coate, W. B. (Wellesley Coll., Mass.) 
Weakening of conditioned bar-pressing by prior 
extinction of its subsequent discriminated operant. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1956, 49, 135-138.—Fol- 
lowing training to food reward in a Skinner box, an 
experimental group of rats was given extinction ex- 
perience in the box with the lever removed, but with 
feeder magazine clicks occurring; the control group 
was treated similarly save for the clicks. Subsequent 
extinction trials with the lever in place showed the 
experimental group to extinguish more rapidly than 
the control group. “The results . .. are taken to 
show that it is possible to weaken a strong conditioned 
operant by merely extinguishing the discriminative 
response which has followed it in the chain leading 
to the primary reinforcement.”—L. /. O'Kelly. 

4282. Conrad, D. G., & Sidman, M. (Walter 
Reed Army Inst. Res., Washington, D.C.) Sucrose 
concentration as reinforcement for lever pressing 
by monkeys. Psychol. Rep., 1956, 2, 381-384.—3 
rhesus monkeys were given various concentrations of 
sucrose for lever pressing on a variable-interval sched- 
ule of reinforcement. 7 sucrose concentrations were 
studied at 2 levels of food deprivation. The response 
rates accelerated rapidly with increasing concentra- 
tions, and then declined after reaching a maximum, 
generally between 15 and 30% sucrose concentration. 
The decline was attributed to a satiation effect. The 
higher level of food deprivation tended to increase the 
response rate at all but the extreme high and low 
concentrations.—C. H. Ammons. 


4283. Correll, Robert Eugene. The effect of bi- 
lateral hippocampal stimulation on the acquisition 
and extinction of an instrumental response. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 996-997.—Abstract. 


4284. Davids, A. (Brown U., Providence, R. I.) 
Response learning versus place learning. Psychol. 
Rep., 1956, 2, 401-406.—The purpose of this study, 
modified from an earlier experiment by Tolman, 
Ritchie, and Kalish, was to test Hull’s theory of re- 
sponse learning and Tolman’s theory of place learn- 
ing. It was concluded that in situations in which 
there are marked intra-maze cues and marked extra- 
maze cues there is some evidence that place learning 
is probably simpler than response learning. The 
evidence points consistently, however, to the inter- 
pretation that the animals learned something more 
than merely the place where the food was to be found. 
—C.H. Ammons. 


4285. Della-Piana, Gabriel Mario. Two experi- 
mental feedback procedures: a comparison of their 
effects on the learning of concepts. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1956, 16, 910-911.—Abstract. 


4286. Deutsch, J. A. A theory of insight, rea- 
soning and latent learning. Brit. J. Psychol., 1956, 
47, 115-125.—The results of various experiments on 
insight, reasoning, and latent learning are examined 
in terms of the author’s theory of learning and per- 
formance under goal seeking conditions which is re- 
viewed in brief. 25 references —L. FE. Thune. 


4287. Dinsmoor, J. A., & Campbell, S. L. (/n- 
diana U., Bloomington.) Level of current and time 
between sessions as factors in “adaptation” to 
shock. Psychol. Rep., 1956, 2, 441-444.—3 groups of 
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16 rats were exposed to no shock, 200 microamperes, 
or 400 microamperes, respectively, for 50 min. The 
next day, half of each group were trained to press a 
bar to turn off a 200 #a shock and half were trained 
to turn off a 400 #a shock. The higher the current 
during the first (exposure) session, the lower and 
more variable was the rate of pressing during the sec- 
ond (training) session. The higher the current dur- 
ing training, the higher and less variable was the rate 
of pressing. Persistence of the effects of prior ex- 
posure after 24 hr. suggests that some kind of learned 
behavior is involved.—C. H. Ammons. 


4288. Feddersen, W. E., & Brown, W. Lynn. 
(U. Texas, Austin.) Spatial learning from differ- 
ent positions in a room. J. genet. Psychol., 1956, 
88, 113-120.—18 experimentally naive animals be- 
tween 60 to 70 days old were used to test effect of a 
90° rotation of maze on subsequent maze performance. 
Results indicate that animals generalized from a 
north-south training axis to an east-west testing axis, 
and that probably this generalization was based on 
nearness of a wall to bifurcation of T-maze. Since 
positions of wall surfaces remained the same on both 
axes, it was assumed they may have facilitated gen- 
eralization of performance.—S. M. Schoonover. 


4289. Gantt, W. Horsley, & Dykman, Ross A. 
(Johns Hopkins U., Baltimore, Md.) Experimental 
psychogenic tachycardia. In Hoch, & Zubin, Ex- 
perimental psychopathology, (see 31: 4820), 12-19.— 
Heart rate conditional reflex in dogs, with first rein- 
forcement, increases to high levels, then becomes ir- 
regular—which is related to reaction to stress—then 
drops off. Somewhere in these stages differentiation 
of the excitatory from the inhibitory stimulus is at- 
tained.—W. L. Wilkins. 


4290. Goer, Marvin H. Position preference and 
discrimination learning. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 
16, 799-800.—Abstract. 


4291. Gomulicki, B. R. (Oxford U., Eng.) Re- 
call as an abstractive process. Acta psychol., 1956, 
12, 77-94.—In immediate recall of meaningful mate- 
rial, due to fluctuating attention during exposure, sub- 
jects tend to abstract important materials, forgetting 
occurring in seriated order of relative importance. 
The importance of action content in mnemic ab- 
straction is suggested not only by its prominence in 
reproductions, but also by the relatively poor reten- 
tion of passages which lack a clear chain of action 
and the tendency of many subjects to attempt to turn 
descriptive passages into quasi-narratives.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 


4292. Goodnow, Jacqueline J.. & Pettigrew, 
Thomas F. (Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) Some 
sources of difficulty in solving simple problems. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1956, $1, 385-392.—Three groups of Ss 
learn a consistent pattern of responses: LR, LL, or 
LLR. After a random schedule of trials a LR pattern 
is introduced for all groups. Experience with LR or 
LL but not with LLR leads to faster final learning of 
LR. “The results are explained in terms of previous 
experience making the final pattern more discrimin- 
able, with discriminability strongly influenced by Ss 
learning to adopt a consistent mode of response 
against which an event pattern stands out clearly 
rather than being masked by response variability.” 
18 references.—J. Arbit. 
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4293. Gottsdanker, R. M. (U. California, Santa 
Barbara.) Prediction-span, speed of response, 
smoothness, and accuracy in tracking. Percept. 
Mot. Skills, 1956, 6, 171-181.—The hypothesis that 
the tracker’s response-time to error and base-time 
used for predictive continuation would be modified 
reciprocally according to the smoothness of the prac- 
tice course could not be tested as 18 Ss did not learn. 
Prediction-span was markedly affected by the smooth- 
ness of the ongoing course but long-term effects were 
absent. Reaction time to error was stable, regard- 
less of practice or conditions, at a mean value of 0.40 
sec. Evidence suggested that correlation between re- 
action time and tracking skill is an inverse function 
of smoothness of criterion course. Autocorrelation 
measurements of response error showed a dominant 
periodic component of 1.4 sec.—C. H. Ammons. 

4294. Griffiths, W. J., Jr. (U. Mississippi, Uni- 
versity.) Effects of metrazol, carbon disulfide, and 
auditory stimulation on an extinguished condi- 
tioned response in rats. Psychol. Rep., 1956, 2, 385- 
390.—80 rats were taught a conditioned avoidance re- 
sponse of the Miller type and were subsequently ex- 
tinguished by lack of reinforcement. Following habit 
extinction selected animals were subjected to carbon 
disulfide inhalation, metrazol injection, or exposure 
to high frequency sound, and replaced in the modified 
Miller box. It was found that all agents used were 
effective in reinstating the extinguished response, but 
that the form of the recovered habit differed depend- 
ing on the agent used to elicit recovery —C. H. Am- 
mons. 

4295. Guttman, N. (Duke U., Durham, N. C.) 
The pigeon and the spectrum and other perplex- 
ities. Psychol. Rep., 1956, 2, 449-460.—Recent de- 
velopments in the study of stimulus generalization by 
means of operant conditioning methods require a re- 
examination of the problem of stimulus generalization 
and a review of the role of this concept in description 
and analysis of behavior —C. H. Ammons. 

4296. Harker, George S. (State U. lowa, lowa 
City.) Delay of reward and performance of an 
instrumental response. J. exp. Psychol., 1956, 51, 
303-310.—Ss were taught to depress a bar under delay 
of reward conditions in order to study the effect of 
changing the delay period. Noted the possibility that 
both asymptote and rate of approach to asymptote may 
be affected by the delay of reward variable. The data 
support Hull’s original assumption that maximum 
habit strength is a function of delay of reward rather 
than the formulation that the incentive factor J is 
effected by the delay period.—J. Arbit. 

4297. Havelka, Jaroslav. (McGill U., Montreal, 
Can.) Problem-seeking behaviour in rats. Canad., 
J. Psychol., 1956, 10, 91-97.—When hungry rats were 
faced with a choice between a direct route to food in 
a fixed location and another route involving search 
for a variable food goal, about one-third of the rats 
showed a consistent problem-seeking tendency, clearly 
distinguishable from exploratory behavior. The prob- 
lem route was preferred even when it required a 
longer run. Another group of rats consistently se- 
lected the fixed goal. The difference between groups 
was not related to intelligence as measured on the 
closed-field test. 18 references.—R. S. Davidon. 


4298. Henry, Franklin M. (U. California, Berke- 
ley.) Evaluation of motor learning when per- 
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formance levels are heterogeneous. Res. Quart. 
Amer. Ass. Hlth phys. Educ., 1956, 27, 176-181.—The 
evaluation of motor learning in three tests (jumping, 
speed of arm movement and balancing) when the in- 
fluence of initial skill is held statistically constant, is 
discussed. The corrected learning scores are found 
to have a substantial correlation to the raw learning 
scores and with final skill attainment. They appear to 
offer valid measurement of motor educability—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

4299. Homme, Lloyd E., & Klaus, David J. (U. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.) Laboratory studies in the analysis 
of behavior; a manual of operant conditioning 
procedures for students in behavioral psychology. 
Pittsburgh: Lever Press, 1957. 134 p.—This is a 
laboratory manual to be used in either elementary psy- 
chology courses or first courses in learning. It de- 
rives from the tradition of Professors Skinner, Keller, 
and Schoenfeld. There are ten laboratory studies of 
operant conditioning, a field study of operant con- 
ditioning with human subjects, a section on the de- 
sign and analysis of experiments, and notes to in- 
structors on the use of the manual.—E. G. Aiken. 

4300. Howard, Allen H. An elemental study of 
motor learning. Publ. Ill. Inst. Technol., 1955, 4, 19. 
—Abstract. 


4301. Jacobs, Thomas Owen. Avoidance learn- 
ing of discrimination problems by the monkey. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 1177-1178.—Abstract. 


4302. Jahnson, Shirley Manor. The effect of 
anxiety level and verbal association strengths on 
the learning of word pairs. Dissertation Abstr., 
1956, 16, 801.—Abstract. 


4303. Johdai, Koh. (Hiroshima U., Japan.) A 
field theory of extinction and spontaneous re- 
covery. Psychol. Rev., 1956, 63, 243-248.—“Both 
extinction and spontaneous recovery can be viewed as 
due to the changed direction of a psychological force 
toward the same goal. Measures such as latency, time 
required for the response, and errors can be shown 
not to have the same meaning in acquisition as they 
have in the process of extinction. One of the prin- 
cipal determinants of the resistance to extinction and 
of the tendency to spontaneous recovery is the ‘rela- 
tive’ effortfulness of the response. Both extinction 
and spontaneous recovery can be viewed as problems 
of ‘decision’ in an overlapping choice situation. This 
requires solution of the problem of ‘potency’ of the 
situation.”—E. G. Aiken. 


4304. Judson, A. J., & Cofer, C. N. (U. Mary- 
land, College Park.) Reasoning as an associative 
process: I. “Direction” in a simple verbal prob- 
lem. Psychol. Rep., 1956, 2, 469-476.—Two investi- 
gations are described in which series of verbal classifi- 
cation problems were used to study two hypotheses 
concerning the nature of set or direction in problem 
solving. The evidence is considered to support the 
hypotheses, which state that direction is a function of 
priority of stimulus activation of response systems 
under certain conditions and of activation of strong 
and pervasive response systems previously acquired by 
Ss under other conditions—C. H. Ammons. 

4305. Judson, A. J., Cofer, C. N., & Gelfand, S. 
(U. Maryland, College Park.) Reasoning as an as- 
sociative process: II. “Direction” in problem solv- 
ing as a function of prior reinforcement of relevant 
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responses. Psychol. Rep., 1956, 2, 501-507.—Several 
studies are described in which relevant patterns of 
verbal associations, set up by learning in the first 
stage of the experiment, are shown to be associated 
with the frequencies of certain types of solution in the 
Maier two string and hat rack problems. It is also 
shown, in the case of a simple verbal problem, that 
problem solution requiring choice of members of a 
chain of free associations is affected by prior rein- 
forcement of one member of the chain. (See 31: 
4304.)—C. H. Ammons. 

4306. Kalman, David. The effects of inter-trial 
spacing and of stimulus variability on verbal con- 
ditioning. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 1178-1179. 
—Abstract. 

4307. Kaplan, Michael. (Creedmoor Inst., Queens 
Village, N. Y.) The maintenance of escape be- 
havior under fixed-ratio reinforcement. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1956, 49, 153-157.—Rats were run 
in a pedal-pressing apparatus in which avoidance of 
a bright light was achieved by a fixed-ratio mode of 
pedal-depression. As the fixed ratio increased, la- 
tency of the first avoidance response increased ex- 
ponentially, rate of escape responding tended to in- 
crease and responding in the absence of the aversive 
stimulus tended to decline —L. /. O’Kelly. 

4308. Kelleher, Roger T. (New York U.) Dis- 
crimination learning as a function of reversal and 
nonreversal shifts. J. exp. Psychol., 1956, 51, 379- 
384.—The first experiment reported is a comparison 
of reversal and nonreversal shifts: the second elimi- 
nates the partial reinforcement following a nonre- 
versal shift. In Exp. I found that the nonreversal 
shift was accomplished more readily than the reversal 
shift. In Exp. II found that the reversal group was 
retarded. The results are interpreted as supporting 
the single-unit S-R theory of Spence, while being 
inconsistent with the sequential S-R theory of Lawr- 
ence. 11 references.—J. Arbit. 

4309. Kendler, Howard H. (New York U.), & 
Kendler, Tracy S. Inferential behavior in pre- 
school children. J. exp. Psychol., 1956, 51, 311-314. 
—344 yr. old children received 3 experiences in a 
maze-like situation: A-B and X-Y led to subgoals; 
B-G led to a major goal. The A-B subgoal served as 
the start of the B-G experience. When Ss were 
given a choice between A and X in order to get to G, 
significantly more Ss chose A.—J. Arbit. 


4310. Kish, George B., & Antonitis, Joseph J. 
(U. Maine, Orono.) Unconditioned operant be- 
havior in two homozygous strains of mice. J. 
genet. Psychol., 1956, 88, 121-129.—48 male mice, 
half of which were of the homozygous C57 Black 
Subline 6 strain, and half of the homozygous C-Scott 
Albino strain, were used. A test cage was devised to 
provide a sample of operant behavior represented in 
general activity analogous to that followed in de- 
termining unconditioned level of bar-pressing behavior 
in rats. Some findings were: (1) Mean no. of plat- 
form depressions decreased with successive days, for 
both strains. (2) Mean no. of depressions emitted 
by C57 Black group was significantly greater than 
that of C-Scott Albino group for first 3 days; the 2 
groups did not differ significantly thereafter. It was 
concluded that. frequency’ of platform depressions 
within test cage was not a valid indicator of general 
activity —S. M. Schoonover. 
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4311. Kogan, Charles Lee. Withdrawal of a 
positive reinforcer and strength of behavior in 
children. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 1000-1001. 
—Abstract. 

4312. Kurke, Martin I. (Aberdeen Proving 
Ground, Md.) Extinction rate as a function of 
distribution of practice and of practice sessions. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1956, 49, 158-159.—After 
training in a Skinner box, rats were extinguished 
under conditions which allowed different groups vari- 
ous numbers of non-rewarded presses per session. It 
was found that the “greater the amount of work to be 
performed at each session, the longer it took to 
extinguish the habit.”—L. /. O’Kelly. 

4313. Lachman, Sheldon J. (Wayne U., Detroit, 
Mich.) Absolute and relational stimulus training 
in discrimination learning. Psychol. Monogr., 1956, 
70(5), No. 412, 21 p.—Using a method by which 
stimulus control was considerably greater than has 
been usual in discrimination research, the author 
sought to obtain evidence regarding the relative ef- 
ficacy of relational versus absolute stimulus-training 
techniques in the discriminational learning of rats. 
4 groups of female, albino rats of approximately the 
same age were placed in a modified Yerkes-type 
brightness discrimination apparatus where each was 
exposed to brightness stimuli of varying intensity. 
The results attained appear to “support the Gestalt 
concept, i.e., that discrimination is based upon the 
‘comparative’ (or relational) aspects of the immediate 
component stimuli of the configuration, and that train- 
ing upon the component stimuli separately is inade- 
quate.” 20 references.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

4314. Landfried, D. E., & Wike, E.L. (U. Kan- 
sas, Lawrence.) A note on “Experimental valida- 
tion of conditioned inhibition. sychol. Rep., 
1956, 2, 485-488.—A Hullian prediction of a decre- 
ment in effective reaction potential with continued 
practice under conditions of closely massed reinforce- 
ments was tested by giving two groups of rats 15 and 
30 massed runway trials daily for 65 and 42 days, 
respectively. No convincing evidence was found for 
the Hullian proposal. Analysis of the data in terms 
of an extinction criterion revealed far fewer refusals 
to run than reported by Calvin, et al. (see 31: 509). 
It was suggested that the question of inhibition of re- 
inforcement demands further investigation—C. H. 
Ammons. 

4315. Littman, Richard A. (U. Oregon, Eu- 
gene.) Infantile experience and adult behavior in 
the white rat. J. genet. Psychol., 1956, 88, 11-24.— 
16 albino rats, deprived of food in infancy, were 
treated in identical fashion as their undeprived litter 
mates. As adults each animal learned a bar pressing 
activity and was then paired and placed in a Skinner 
box with the food tube removed to the side opposite 
the bar. There was a tendency for experimental rats 
to frequent food tube areas, becoming dependent upon 
their control mates. However, those that became 
workers tended to respond with greater vigor than 
worker controls. It was hypothesized that reduction 
of an anxiety state, established in infancy and redinte- 
grated in the adult, served to reinforce bar pressing 
and tube monopolization.—S. M. Schoonover. 

4316. Maginley, Herbert John. The effect of the 
“threats” of failure and disapproval upon the con- 
ceptual learning performance of hospitalized men- 
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tal patients. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 1173.— 
Abstract. 

4317. Maltzman, Irving, & Brooks, Lloyd O. 
(U. California, Los Angeles.) A failure to find 
second-order semantic generalization. J. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 51, 413-417.—“. . . experimental groups 
received varying amounts of practice on words which 
were synonyms of synonyms of test words. Control 
groups received varying amounts of practice on words 
unrelated to the test words. Superior recall of the 
critical test words by the experimental groups would 
indicate the occurrence of generalization. No differ- 
ence between experimental and control groups was 
obtained in the recall of the test words.”—J. Arbit. 

4318. Mathews, Donald K., Shay, Clayton T., 
Godin, Frank, & Hogdon, Robert. (Washington 
St. Coll., Pullman.) Cross transfer effects of train- 
ing on strength and endurance. Res. Quart. Amer. 
Ass. Hith phys. Educ., 1956, 27, 206-212.—“*T wenty- 
eight Springfield College students were exercised, 
using the elbow-flexor muscle group, three times a 
week for a period of four weeks on the Kelso-Helle- 
brandt ergometer. There was a significant gain in 
strength in both the exercised and unexercised muscle 
groups. Significant increases in muscular endurance 
were found only in the exercised muscle group.”—M. 
A. Seidenfeld. 

4319. Marx, Melvin H., & Goodson, Felix E. 
(U. Missouri, Columbia.) Further gradients of 
error reinforcement following repeated rewarded 
responses. J. exp. Psychol., 1956, 51, 421-428.—“In 
general it was found that the errors made immediately 
following a repeated reward response tended to be 


significantly stronger than comparable errors made 
immediately following a repeated but nonrewarded 
response. . . . Some tendencies toward after-gradients 
were also found following nonrepeated responses, 
however, constituting support for the original Thorn- 
dikian spread-of-effect hypothesis.”—J. Arbit. 


4320. Miles, Raymond C. (Ohio State U., Co- 
lumbus.) The relative effectiveness of secondary 
reinforcers throughout deprivation and _ habit- 
strength parameters. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1956, 49, 126-130.—All animals extinguished with 
the secondary reinforcers present took longer to 
extinguish than did animals extinguished without the 
secondary cues. Rats given uniform reinforcement 
during training and extinguished under varying de- 
grees of deprivation, with and without secondary re- 
inforcers, also showed that extinction in the presence 
of secondary reinforcement took longer through the 
whole deprivation range. “It is concluded that the 
proportion of extinction responses attributed to the 
secondary reinforcers was relatively constant through- 
out both the habit-strength and deprivation param- 
eters.”—L. I. O’Kelly. 

4321. Nahinsky, Irwin David. The transfer of 
a drive intensity discrimination between two drives. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 804.—Abstract. 

4322. Peters, Robert H., Rosvold, H. Enger, & 
Mirsky, Allan F. (Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) 
The effect of thalamic lesions upon delayed re- 
sponse-type tests in the rhesus monkey. /. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1956, 49, 111-116.—Horsley-Clarke 
lesions in the medialis dorsalis region of the thalamus 
given either after or before training on spatial de- 
layed or spatial delayed alternation responses failed 
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to produce significant decrement in performance. “It 
is concluded that the inability of frontal-damaged 
animals to perform correctly on delayed-response- 
type tests is not attributable primarily to loss of cells 
in medialis dorsalis.” 17 references.—L. ]. O'Kelly. 

4323. Peterson, Margaret Jean. Verbal response 
strength as a function of cultural frequency, sched- 
ule of reinforcement and number of trials. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 804-805.—Abstract. 

4324. Plenderleith, Mavis. (U. California, Berke- 
ley.) Discrimination learning and discrimination 
reversal learning in normal and feebleminded chil- 
dren. J. genet. Psychol., 1956, 88, 107-112.—30 nor- 
mal and 30 feebleminded children with equivalent 
MA’s were trained in discrimination learning prob- 
lems. Half of each group then was trained in dis- 
crimination reversals 24 hr. after the original train- 
ing, while half of each group was trained in reversals 
after 6 wk. There were no significant differences 
among the 4 groups in learning nor remembering the 
original discrimination problems. Normal and feeble- 
minded children showed a large amount of positive 
transfer from discrimination problems to discrimina- 
tion reversal problems.—S. M. Schoonover. 

4325. Postman, Leo, & Adams, Pauline Austin. 
(U. California, Berkeley.) Studies in incidental 
learning: III. Interserial interference. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1956, 51, 323-328.—A. study of retroactive 
inhibition (RI) and associative inhibition (Al) as a 
function of intentional and incidental conditions. In- 
tentional interpolated learning (IL) produced more 
RI than incidental IL. AI was significant only when 
both lists were learned intentionally. With intentional 


practice during interpolation more items were learned 
and thus a more effective interference.—J. Arbit. 
4326. Postman, Leo, & Adams, Pauline Austin. 


(U. California, Berkeley.) Studies in incidental 
learning: IV. The interaction of orienting tasks 
and stimulus materials. J. exp. Psychol., 1956, 51, 
329-333.—Used two orienting tasks (give meaningful 
associations to stimulus items, and match stimulus 
items with geometric figures) and two sets of learning 
materials (a list of 30 nonsense syllables and a list of 
30 adjectives). With nonsense syllables an orienting 
task favorable to learning (associations) favors in- 
tentional learners while the figure-matching task pro- 
duces no difference in intentional and incidental learn- 
ers. With meaningful material the differences 
between incidental and intentional learners is inde- 
pendent of the orienting task.—J. Arbit. 


4327. Postman, Leo; Adams, Pauline Austin, & 
Bohm, Audrey M. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
Studies in incidental learning: V. Recall for order 
and associative clustering. J. exp. Psychol., 1956, 
51, 334-342.—“‘In the absence of specific instructions 
for order, intentional learners surpassed incidental 
learners more on the test of free recall than in the 
reconstruction of serial order. Explicit instructions 
for order raised the superiority of the intentional Ss 
on the test of reconstruction but at the same time 
reduced the difference in free recall.’ Using 24 stim- 
ulus-response pairs from the Kent-Rosanoff tables 
found that “intentional Ss recalled a larger number of 
items than the incidental Ss. The differences in the 
amount of recall were significant when clustering 
was spontaneous but not when Ss were instructed to 
reproduce the items in pairs.”—J. Arbit. 
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4328. Prokasy, William F., Jr. (Kent State U., 
O.) The acquisition of observing responses in 
the absence of differential external reinforcement. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1956, 49, 131-134.—Rats 
developed a preference for conditions enabling them 
to anticipate presence or absence of food in a spatial 
maze involving black-white and smooth-rough cues. 
“This finding was interpreted as further evidence that 
observing responses will be acquired even if they are 
not instrumental in providing more reinforcing ex- 
ternal stimuli.”—L. J. O’Kelly. 

4329. Richardson, Jack. (Northwestern U., 
Evanston, lll.) Retention of concepts as a func- 
tion of the degree of original and interpolated 
learning. J. exp. Psychol., 1956, 51, 358-364.—“The 
usual RI paradigm, with A-B, A-C lists of concepts 
was used to study the effect of degree of OL and 
degree of IL on retention. The material consisted of 
concrete nouns as examples of the concepts and de- 
scriptive adjectives as the concept names. ... (a) Re- 
tention decreased as degree of IL increased. (b) 
These differences in retention could be accounted for 
by the intrusions from the interpolated list and failures 
to respond. (c) The degree of OL was not an effec- 
tive variable on retention but there appeared to be an 
interaction between degree of IL and degree of OL.” 
17 references.—J. Arbit. 

4330. Rollin, A. R., & Zeaman, D. (U. Con- 
necticut, Storrs.) Test of the reinforcing aspect 
of trial completion in the inverted alphabet task. 
Percept. Mot. Skills, 1956, 6, 213-216.—4 groups (N 
= 428) practiced the inverted alphabet task con- 
tinuously for 12 min., differing only in the frequency 
with which they started a new trial (every 15, 30, 45, 
or 60 sec.). It was predicted that the greater the 
number of trials, the greater the number of times 
knowledge of performance was given, and conse- 
quently the more the reinforcement and learning. 
This prediction held for performance during the 
12-min. period of continuous practice, but not after 
a 3-min. rest allowing dissipation of work inhibition. 
The findings are interpreted as failing to supply direct 
evidence for the view that time trial completion is a 
reinforcing event.—C. H. Ammons. 

4331. Rosenthal, Vin. The influence of alcohol 
practice on learning a visual-motor skill. Publ. /Il. 
Inst. Technol., 1955, 4, 19-20.—Abstract. 

4332. Rumbaugh, Duane Marwin. An investi- 
gation of the relationship between drive intensity 
and the growth of habit strength. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1956, 16, 1179-1180.—Abstract. 

4333. Sato, Toshiaki. The effect of reinforce- 
ment schedule on the extinction process of verbal 
conditioned responses. Tohoku Psychol. Folia, 
1956, 15, 11-22.—The acquisition and extinction proc- 
esses of the verbal conditioned response were studied 
as a function of the reinforcement frequency distribu- 
tion. Differences in reinforcement frequency distribu- 
tion had marked effects upon the extinction process. 
Theories already proposed to account for intermittent 
reinforcement phenomena are inadequate to explain 
the present findings without supplementary con- 
structs. French & German summaries.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 

4334. Saul, Leon J., Snyder, Thoburn R., Jr., & 
Sheppard, Edith. On earliest memories. Psycho- 
anal, Quart., 1956, 25, 228-237.—“ ‘Earliest memories’ 
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are of the same nature and structure as dreams, being 
selected and distorted and perhaps even fabricated 
from hearsay by the same forces which shape the 
dream; and they are used, as are day residues in 
dreams, to serve the basic forces of the personality. 
. . . Being less influenced by reactions to daily life 
than current dreams, they reveal the nuclear emotional 
constellation even more directly.”"—L. N. Solomon. 

4335. Sawin, E. I. (Maxwell AFB, Ala.) Ap- 
plication of learning theory to appraisal of motiva- 
tion: a pilot study. J. educ. Res., 1956, 49, 599-605. 
—The hypothesis that the amount of mathematical 
content as compared with nonmathematical content 
that a subject retains after reading a selection con- 
taining both kinds of content is related to favorable- 
ness of motivation toward mathematics was tested. 
The hypothesis was tested with reference to 4 criteria. 
Correlations, though low, were all in the direction of 
confirming the hypothesis, and suggest that it merits 
further investigation —M. Murphy. 

4336. Scheflen, Norma A. (Temple Univ., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) Generalization and extinction of ex- 
perimentally induced fear in cats. In Hoch, & 
Zubin, Experimental psychopathology, (see 31: 4820), 
1-11.—Extinction in a new situation does spread to 
the original fear-evoking situation, although it is less 
effective than extinction in the original situation. 
Implications for the clinical situation, especially the 
child who fears his own drives, are drawn.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

4337. Schlosberg, Harold. Brown U., Provi- 
dence, R. 1.), & Pratt, Cornelia The secondary 
reward value of inaccessible food for hungry and 
satiated rats. /. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1956, 49, 
149-152.—Hungry rats run in a T-maze, the goal 
box of which contained food the rat could see and 
smell but could not eat, developed a high preference 
for the baited side. Rats trained in the same manner, 
then satiated, ran in chance manner until again de- 
prived, when the original high preference for the 
baited side reappeared. Rats trained under satiated 
conditions showed no evidence of learning a prefer- 
ence for the baited side, but did develop such prefer- 
ence on the normal time when deprived. The results 
are interpreted on the basis of an “activation” theory 
of drive.—L. I. O’Kelly. 

4338. Schrier, Allan M., & Harlow, Harry F. 
(U. Wisconsin, Madison.) Effect of amount of in- 
centive on discrimination learning by monkeys. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1956, 49, 117-122.—There is 
a significant increase in correct performance as a 
function of increased incentive, although an appreci- 
ably longer time of practice is necessary to demon- 
strate the incentive effect than to show the effect of 
stimulus color-area, “interpreted as evidence in favor 
of the hypothesis that learning is important in differ- 
ential response to varied amounts of incentive.”—L. J. 
O’ Kelly. 

4339. Selfridge, Oliver G. Pattern recognition 
and learning. In Cherry, (Ed.), Information theory, 
(see 31: 4586), 345-353.—Learning, pattern recogni- 
tion, problem solving, chess playing are considered in 
terms of the type of computer program necessary to 
carry out such activities —/. Pollack. 

4340. Senders, John W.; Christensen, Julien M., 
& Sabeh, Raymond. Comparisons of a single op- 
erator’s performance with team performance on a 
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tracking task. USAF WADC Tech. Note, 1955, No. 
55-362, iii, 5 p—The performance of a 2-man team, 
each member responsible for 1 dimension of a 2 di- 
mensional tracking task, is compared with that of 1 
man es the whole task. Also the effects of 
knowledge of the partner’s performance are investi- 
gated. The results show that (1) the 2-man team 
obtains a score 2 to 3 times better than that obtained 
by 1 man, and (2) knowledge of partner’s perform- 
ance has little or no effect on an individual’s perform- 
ance.—R. T. Cave. 

4341. Seward, John P. (U. California, Los An- 
geles.) Drive, incentive, and reinforcement. Psy- 
chol. Rev., 1956, 63, 195-203.—“This paper deals with 
two possible reinforcers: drive reduction and consum- 
matory response. Experiments designed to separate 
their influence have yielded evidence in support of 
both. Drive reduction seems to be a sufficient condi- 
tion for response selection. But rewards apparently 
do more than reduce drives; as incentives they appear 
to heighten excitement as well as activate instrumental 
responses. This poses a problem: How can drive 
reduction and incentive induction both produce the 
same result, i.e., strengthen a concurrent response? 
It is suggested that Guthrie’s theory, with the aid of 
two motivational constructs, drive and goal, offers a 
solution.” 46 references.—E. G. Aiken. 

4342. Siegel, Lila Corkland. The effects of vari- 
ous motivational conditions upon learning and 
retention. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 995-996.— 
Abstract. 

4343. Silverman, Robert E., & Blitz, Bernard. 
Learning and two kinds of anxiety. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1956, 52, 301-303.—This study investi- 
gated the effects of shock produced threat and test de- 
fined anxiety on rote learning. It was found that 
persons who obtain high scores on the Taylor Scale 
of Manifest Anxiety were little affected by threat, but 
the performance of the low score persons was impaired 
by a non avoidance threat and improved by an avoid- 
ance threat.—L. R. Zeitlin. 

4344. Smith, Albert H. (Queen's U., Kingston, 
Ont., Canada.) Loci of interference in a complex 
maze. Psychol. Monogr., 1956, 70(8), No. 415, 18 p. 
—151 albino rats in matched groups of 10 were run 
through a 14-unit multiple 7 maze under three ex- 
perimental conditions: (a) “four patterns differing in 
number and loci of reversed choice points, (b) the 
task producing most interference in the first experi- 
ment, practiced at three temporal points, and (c) 5, 
10, 15 or 20 trials in the same task as in b.” It was 
found that “interference was not specific to the loci of 
reversals, but tended to occur at points in the maze 
where the errors in O.L. (trained in double alteration 
scheme LLRRLLRRLLRRLL) were attributable to 
the identified principles, particularly near the start and 
in the last goal-pointing blind.” 20 references.—M. 
A. Seidenfeld. 


4345. Smith, Jean A. (Southwest Texas State 
Teachers Coll., San Marcos.) Relations of certain 
physical traits and abilities to motor learning in 
elementary school children. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. 
Hith phys. Educ., 1956, 27, 220-228.—A group of 100 
selected elementary school children, ranging in age 
from six to nine and without apparent physical dis- 
ability, were required to learn and perform a ball toss 
for accuracy and a second learning skill consisting of 
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a ball bounce procedure. It was found that “many of 
the physical and motor ability measures differentiated 
significantly the fast and slow learners."—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

4346. Smith, Moncrieff, & Kinney, Glenn C. (U. 
Washington, Seattle.) Sugar as a reward for hun- 
gry and nonhungry rats. J. exp. Psychol., 1956, 51, 
348-352.—Ss trained to push a Skinner bar for water. 
Formed four groups: one hungry and one nonhungry 
with sucrose reward and other two continued on 
water. “A significant interaction between the effects 
of hunger and sugar on the first test day revealed 
that the sugar was an effective reinforcer . . . in this 
situation taste stimuli determined the reinforcing 
characteristics of sugar, and that need reduction con- 
tributed little or nothing to reinforcement.”—J. Arbit. 


4347. Smith, Walter Alvah Samuel. A compara- 
tive investigation of repetitive behavior. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1956, 16, 1003.—Abstract. 


4348. Soffer, Leon. Retroactive inhibition with 
aggressive and non-aggressive word lists in neu- 
rotic and normal subjects. Dissertation Abstr., 
1956, 16, 998-999.— Abstract. 


4349. Solomon, Richard L. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) The externalization of hunger and 
frustration drive. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1956, 
49, 145-148.—‘“‘Four methods were used in an at- 
tempt to eliminate long response latencies during the 
early trials of discrimination training sessions. The 
most effective method was confronting the Ss with 
negative discriminative stimuli before exposing them 
to the positive one. A ‘frustration drive’ or ‘induc- 
tion’ theory was used to order the findings.”—L. /. 
O’Kelly. 

4350. Spiker, Charles C. 


(U. lowa, Iéwa City.) 
Effects of stimulus similarity on discrimination 


learning. J. exp. Psychol., 1956, 51, 393-395.— 
“Three groups of preschool children were given a 
successive discrimination learning task in which gen- 
eralized (intralist) or nongeneralized (extralist) er- 
rors could be made. . . . The results indicated that in- 
creased stimulus similarity results in greater numbers 
of both types of error . . . interpreted as reflecting in- 
creased stimulus generalization as a function of in- 
creased stimulus similarity. The increase in extralist 
errors ... was interpreted as reflecting thé operation 
of factors in addition to stimulus generalization, e.g.. 
decrease in interest, motivation. . . .”—J. Arbit. 


4351. Towe, A. L. (U. Washington Sch. Med., 
Seattle.) Efficacy of striatal shocks in avian con- 
ditioned behaviors. Science, 1956, 123, 936-937.— 
“Two birds were trained to peck at one of two simul- 
taneously presented visual figures when a striatal 
shock or external light was presented in order to ob- 
tain food reward.” It appears that “neostriatal stimu- 
lation gave rise to a sentient response that was more 
efficacious than the peripherally evoked sensory re- 
sponse. . . .”—S. J. Lachman. 

4352. Vernon, Jack, & Hoffman, John. (Prince- 
ton U., N. J.) Effect of sensory deprivation on 
learning rate in human beings. Science, 1956, 123, 
1074-—1075.—‘‘Four male college seniors served as sub- 
jects under conditions of confinement and isolation 
for a period of 48 hours. . . . The learning tasks were 
12 item adjective lists presented aurally. A subject's 
ability to learn by the anticipation method . . . was 
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determined before confinement, after 24 hours of con- 
finement, 48 hours of confinement, 24 hours after re- 
lease from confinement and 48 hours after release. .. . 
The results clearly indicate that the ability to learn 
adjective lists improves with continued sensory dep- 
rivation.” Postconfinement phenomena reported by 
subjects are contrary to those reported by confinement 
subjects at McGill.—S. J. Lachman. 

4353. Walker, Edward L. (UU. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) The duration and course of the reaction 
decrement and the influence of reward. /. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1956, 49, 167-176.—Alternation be- 
havior in a simple T-maze was studied in rats run 
under water deprivation, half reinforced, and half 
unrewarded. Each group was divided into sub- 
groups run at various delay intervals from 15 seconds 
to 4 hours and 16 minutes. Results showed the re- 
warded groups to alternate significantly more than 
the non-rewarded, and further showed the reaction 
decrement to be present and influential over a 90 
minute period. The form of the decay curve for re- 
action decrement was not a simple negative expon- 
ential function but rather a steadily maintained decre- 
ment followed by an abrupt decrease. The necessity 
for accounting for sustaining a reaction effect through 
a time interval of at least 3600 seconds is emphasized. 
—L. I. O’Kelly. 

4354. Warren, J. M. (U. Oregon, Eugene.) 
Some stimulus variables affecting the discrimina- 
tion of objects by monkeys. J. genet. Psychol., 
1956, 88, 77-80.—18 monkeys were tested on 25-trial 
object discrimination problems. Pairs of stimuli 
differed with respect to area, elevation, and form vs. 
color. Some findings were: (1) Form and color dif- 
ferences were discriminable equally. (2) Absolute 
value of area and elevation had little effect on per- 
formance, with both members of a pair of objects 
identical in these variables. (3) Discrimination per- 
formance was facilitated when differences in either 
area or elevation were combined with form or color 
differences ; it was greatly faciliated when differences 
in area and elevation were combined with form or color 
differences.—S. M. Schoonover. 


4355. Wilson, Wilma. Persistence of a condi- 
tioned response in two-year-old children as a func- 
tion of their birth weight and the reinforcement 
schedule during acquisition. Dissertation Abstr., 
1956, 16, 1005.—Abstract. 


4356. Zolik, Edwin Stanislaus. The recall of 
completed and incompleted tasks in an ego-threat- 
ening situation and certain personality correlates. 
Washington: Catholic University Press, 1956. 64 p. 
75¢.—The results are summarized as follows: (1) 
The directional variation of selective memory for ego- 
threatening (E-T) situations is related to the S’s self- 
structure. (2) Anxiety is related to the directional 
variation of memory—S's who in E-T situations ex- 
hibit positive selective memory show lower situational 
anxiety than those exhibiting negative selective mem 
ory. (3) S’s who in E-T situations exhibit positive 
selective memory have a significantly greater degree of 
ego-strength than S’s exhibiting negative selective 
memory. (4) Rogerian theory dealing with this prob- 
lem is hereby verified and justifies prediction of types 
of defense S will employ in an E-T situation. (5) It 
cannot be concluded that completion or incompletion of 
a task can be equated to success or failure. Experi 
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mental materials are appended. 30 references.—M. 


O. Wilson. 


(See also abstracts 4021, 4113, 4401, 4638, 4980) 


THINKING & IMAGINATION 


4357. Ardis, J. Amor, & McKellar, Peter. (U. 
Aberdeen, Scotland.) Hypnagogic imagery and 

mescaline. J. ment. Sci i., 102, 22-29.—Mode of pres- 
entation, quality, and content of the two experiences 
are compared, and imagery is discussed as concretiza- 
tion of thought. 24 references.—W. L. Wilkins. 

4358. Ball, Rachel Stutsman. (Arizona State U., 
Tempe.) The need for a new theory of thought. 
Merrill-Palmer Quart., 1956, 2, 164-172.—Psycholo- 
gists have long neglected the use of introspective 
methods as a means of studying the mind or thought 
in the making. Philosophers and psychoanalysts have 
suggested a new hypothesis of the “mind-stuff or 
mental energy which extends as a continuum of 
thought throughout the universe.” Many theoretical 
questions are raised: How does thought exist inde- 
pendent of its manifestation? What is its natural 
state? Is it magnetic in nature? Several avenues 
of investigation are suggested.—J. J. Gallagher. 

4359. Barratt, P. E. Use of the EEG in the 
study of imagery. Brit. J. Psychol., 1956, 47, 101- 
114.—69 subjects were examined “. . . to test the hy- 
pothesis that suppression of the amplitude of the 
alpha rhythm provides a reliable objective index of 
visual imagery under two conditions of problem solu- 
tion, namely, solving a ‘verbal’ problem and solving 
a ‘visual’ problem. ... The results, as a whole, there- 
fore, suggest that the hypothesis is not tenable, since 
‘imagery’ appears to be only one of many factors that 
may produce suppression effects.”-—L. E. Thune. 

4360. Blum, Richard H. (Stanford Res. Inst., 
Calif.) Photic stimulation, imagery, and alpha 
rhythm. J. ment. Sci., 1956, 102, 160—-167.—Con- 
sistent differences in the productivity of patterns, 
colors, depth, and movement were found in comparing 
normals, schizophrenics and organic patients. As 
EEG comparison shows the patterns of organics and 
schizophrenics to be similar, the responses of both 
groups are consistent with a theory of reduced sensi- 
tivity and response capacity, perhaps due to dien- 
cephalic dysfunction. 35 references.—IV’. L. Wilkins. 

4361. Guilford, J. P., Kettner, Norman W., & 
Christensen, Paul R. (U.S.C., Los Angeles.) The 
nature of the general reasoning factor. Psychol. 
Rev., 1956, 63, 169-172.—It has been much easier to 
decide what general reasoning is not than to say what 
it is. “By elimination and by consistent indications 
of a positive nature, the best we can say is that gen- 
eral reasoning has something to do with comprehend- 
ing or structuring problems of certain kinds in 
preparation for solving them.”—E. G. Aiken. 

4362. Haas, Harold Irwin. An investigation of 
the effect of an irrelevant variable and certain cul- 
tural biases on concept formation. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1956, 16, 994.—Abstract. 

4363. Kelvin, R. P. (London U., Eng.) Think- 
ing: psychologists and physiology. Acta psychol., 
1956, 12, 136-151.—Contemporary experimental psy- 
chology seems to have neither the techniques nor the 
conceptual tools needed to investigate adequately the 
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traditional problems of psychology associated with 
thinking. This has tempted psychologists to look to 
physiology for an “objective” analysis of thought. 
But such physiologising is based on a misconception 
of the relation of physiology to psychology. This 
paper examines that relation and also suggests that 
psychologists are unduly perturbed about the “ob- 
jectivity” of their findings, because they have often 
failed to consider what the word “objective” means. 
—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


4364. Leonhard, Karl. Uber das Vorbeitraumen 
und seine Bedeutung in der Psychotherapie. (On 
dream distortion and its significance in psychother- 
apy.) Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psychol. Leipzig, 1956. 
8, 131-134. —Dre: am distortion is subject to lawful 
regularity in that the dream thought points to events 
in waking life while the dream images misrepresent 
them. This “peculiar lawfulness” was the stimulus 
for the different interpretive approaches of the various 
psychotherapeutic schools which misuse the dream in 
support of their teachings. Even without use of 
depth-interpretations, dream distortion aids in the 
comprehension of patients’ conflicts. Russian sum- 
mary.—C. T. Bever. 

4365. Maltzman, Irving; Eisman, Eugene; 
Brooks, Lloyd O., & Smith, William M.. (UU. Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles.) Task instructions for ana- 
grams following different task instructions and 
training. J. exp. Psychol., 1956, 51, 418-420.—*The 
present experiment was designed to determine whether 
task instructions to look for a particular kind of solu- 
tion to anagrams would induce a disposition for these 
solutions when previous training and instructions 
were incongruent with such a set. The results in- 
dicated that a set may be established by task instruc- 
tions despite the incongruence of previous training 
and instructions. A theoretical analysis of sets in- 
duced by training and by instructions was outlined.” 
—J. Arbit. 

4306. Nakamura, Charles Yoshihiro. The rela- 
tion between conformity and problem solving. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 790-791.—Abstract. 


4367. Scott, William Abbott. The avoidance of 
threatening material in imaginative behavior. /. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1956, 52, 338-346—‘‘The S’s 
in three different studies were asked to write or tell 
imaginative stories about series of ambiguous pictures 
under two conditions. The first condition provided 
no intentional suggestion (low cue) as to what the 
content of the stories should be. The second condi- 
tion, for the same Ss, focused their attention on a par- 
ticular event (high cue) which might be threatening 
to some of them. One of the studies presented war 
catastrophe as the potentially threatening event; the 
other two studies focused on competition with a stand- 
ard of excellence.” 21 references.—L. R. Zeitlin. 

4368. Smith, Donald E. P., & Raygor, Alton L. 
Verbal satiation and personality. /. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1956, 52, 323-326.—“The following hypothe- 
ses were confirmed: 1. Prolonged visual exposure of a 
stimulus word results in a word association response 
less common than that elicited under brief exposure. 
2. Individuals categorized as ‘permeable’ (sensitive, 
imaginative, extravert) and ‘impermeable’ (less sensi- 
tive to stimuli, rigid, withdrawn, introvert) differ 
with respect to satiation effects. The results are 
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congruent with a response probability theory of con- 
ceptual processes.”—L. R. Zeitlin. 

4369. Somenzi, Vittorio. Can induction be 
mechanized? In Cherry, (Ed.), /nformation theory, 
(see 31: 4586), 226-230.—The author argues that in- 
duction can be mechanized if by the question is meant, 
“Can a machine do what a man does when he says he 
is thinking ?”—J/. Pollack. 

4370. Stein, Monroe. Problem-solving and per- 
ceptual organization: the relationship between 
flexibility-rigidity in intellectual behavior and (a) 
facility in perceptual closure and (b) perceptual il- 
lusion. The applicability of these measures as 
objective aids in the differential diagnosis of 
manics, “normals,” and depressives. Histamine 
tolerance in relation to these nosological groups 
and intellectual and perceptual parameters. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 1003—1004.—Abstract. 


(See also abstracts 3395, 4334, 5016) 


INTELLIGENCE 


4371. Blank, Leonard, & Rawn, Moss L. An 
experimental method to measure intellectual func- 
tioning with verbal and motor factors minimal. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 992.—Abstract. 

4372. Guttman, Isaiah. The relation of rigidity 
of set to intellect. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 790. 
—Abstract. 

4373. Heath, Douglas H. Individual anxiety 
thresholds and their effect on intellectual per- 
formance. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1956, 52, 403— 
408.—“The results were as follows: (a) Schizo- 
phrenics show significantly more response disor- 
ganization on abstract intellectual tasks under anxiety 
conditions than under nonanxiety conditions; (b) the 
amount of response disorganization is a function of 
the individual’s pattern of differential thresholds of 
anxiety; (c) the amount of response disorganization 
is inversely related to the degree of abstract con- 
ceptual ability."—L. R. Zeitlin. 

4374. O’Connor, N., & Venables, P. H. A note 
on the basal level of skin conductance and Binet 
I. Q. Brit. J. Psychol., 1956, 47, 148-149.—A group 
of 35 imbecile women tested on a resting GSR level 
as well as on the Binet Scale (Stanford 1947 Re- 
vision) showed a correlation of — 0.4 (P =0.02) be- 
tween Binet I. Q. and resting conductance level. It 
was inferred that male imbeciles would have a sig- 
nificantly higher level of conductance than an equiva- 
lent normal male sample. This was found to be the 
case (t = 2.75, P< 0.01). The results suggest a rela- 
tionship between mental performance and autonomic 
reactivity which deserves further investigation.—L. EF. 
Thune. 

PERSONALITY 


4375. Buytendijk, F. J. J. A propos du jeu hu- 
main. (Concerning human play.) Evolut. psychiat., 
1956, No. 1, 63-67.—Play, laughter, and fun depend 
upon an inner mood which entails detachment from 
preoccupation with the “self” and an ability to take 
the role of the “other.” On a symbolic level, this be- 
havior is either a struggle with an adversary, or 
reciprocal relationships with a partner. Furthermore, 
the human hand permits an object to become ani- 
mated symbolically, thus providing an outlet for 
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psychic strivings. In essence, human play constitutes 
a realization of temporary liberation from the dis- 
appointments of life, and results in the recapture of 
childhood innocence and inspiration.—L. A. Ostlund. 

4376. Collier, John. (City Coll., New York.) 
The attitude of heroism. Merrill-Palmer Quart., 
1956, 2, 127-136.—People searching for the most efféc- 
tive way to allow the developmental process called 
personality to unfold face conflicting values in the 
world today, centralization vs. decentralization, and 
authoritarian-imposed management vs. democratic 
management. Very early it became a goal of society 
to turn members of society into people with a heroic 
temper, people who could endure anything and still 
their spirit would not be broken.—J. J. Gallagher. 

4377. Cossa, Paul. Conscience morale et in- 
stances du psychisme. (Moral conscience and in- 
stances of psychism.) Fvolut. psychiat., 1956, No. 1, 
69-76.—Conflicting views of various psychoanalytic 
schools suggest that moral conscience and psychism 
have not been handled in a theoretically consistent man- 
ner. Therefore, the frame of reference of moral phi- 
losophy is proposed for it distinguishes between two 
crucial aspects, the “dictamen”—the innate disposition 
to judge and justify, and the “contenu”—the criteria 
for judgment. Furthermore, this concept suggests 
that the psychogenesis of the neuroses lies either in 
infantile conflicts, or appears later in neurotic symp- 
toms of discordant affective maturation.—L. A. Ost- 
lund. 

4378. Eysenck, H. J. (London U., Eng.) The 
inheritance of extraversion-introversion. Acta 
psychol., 1956, 12, 95-110.—The inclusion of R scores 
in the factor analysis made it possible to test the hy- 
pothesis that the concept of extraversion-introversion 
would closely parallel the Rorschach concept of ex- 
tratensive-introvertive personality. Two other fac- 
tors, intelligence and autonomic activity, were also 
isolated ; these were independent of each other and of 
extraversion-introversion. Among 4 different types 
of twins, intro-class correlations show that, for all 3 
factors, identical twins resemble each other signifi- 
cantly more closely than do fraternal twins, proof 
that heredity plays an important part in the determi- 
nation of intelligence, extraversion and autonomic 
reactivity. 23 references.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

4379. Fisher, Seymour, & Cleveland, Sidney E. 
Body-image boundaries and style of life. J. ab- 
norm. soc. Psychol., 1956, 52, 373-379.—Rorschach 
protocols, previously found to contain the richest data 
concerning body-image boundaries were scored for 
two variables represented by a Barrier score and a 
Penetration of the Boundary score. “It would appear 
that those who emphasize the armoring qualities of 
their body boundaries differ from those who do not 
in a greater interest in muscular expression, higher 
aspiration, a greater frequency of physical complaints 
involving the exterior layers of the body, and a tend- 
ency to perceive others as concealing their true in- 
tentions behind a deceptive facade.” 29 references.- 
L. R. Zeitlin. 

4380. Havighurst, Robert J. (U. Chicago, Ill.) 
Moral character and religious education. elig. 
Educ., 1956, 51, 163-169.—Moral character develops 
through stages. “The adult’s character is composed 
of something from each of the five stages, with one 
of the later stages usually predominating. Thus the 
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theory is one of types as well as stages.” Churches 
need to teach people how to apply ethical principles 
to the shifting scene.—G. K. Morlan. 


4381. Jessor, Richard. Phenomenological per- 
sonality theories and the data language of psy- 
chology. Psychol. Rev., 1956, 63, 173-180.—“The 
aims of this paper are three-fold: to support the posi- 
tion that phenomenological theories of personality are 
compatible with the general scientific requirements of 
physicialism and predictiveness, to demonstrate that a 
fundamental methodological distinction between these 
theories and nonphenomenological theories is difficult 
to maintain, and, finally, to suggest that a crucial 
issue intrinsic to a discussion of the problems men- 
tioned above—and one rarely raised in that connec- 
tion—is the nature of the psychological data language 
traditionally favored by S-R and R-R theories.”—E. 
G. Aiken. 

4382. Leuthold, Carl Arthur. A study of the 
perception of self and of others as a function of 
group experience. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 998. 
—Abstract. 


4383. Levy, Erwin. Some problems concerning 
ethics and the superego. Amer. J. Psychother., 
1956, 10, 217-240.—The ethics of the classic superego 
is blind to the structural and functional whole-features 
of the situation and is based on blind acceptance of 
someone else’s say so, as by identification in child- 
hood. The conscience, on the other hand, is charac- 
terized by objective confrontation and perceptions of 
reality, investigation of its organization, unbiased 
structural thinking, deliberately courageous, free, 
elastic attitudes toward the external and internal 
world. These are ego functions of a mature ego.— 
L. N. Solomon. 


4384. Litwinski, Léon. Belongingness as a uni- 
fying concept in personality investigation. Acta 
psychol., 1956, 12, 130-135.—The author considers 
various forms of belongingness and their functions. 
Belongingness allows a learned distinction between 
inner and outer reality. The autonomy of the organ- 
ism includes a relative faculty of choice, to which be- 
longingness is linked, expressed in the various forms 
of integration and identification, but not in the case 
of inevitable incorporations. Angyal’s theories of 
these concepts are subjected to critical review.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 


4385. Murphy, Gardner. The boundaries be- 
tween the person and the world. Brit. J. Psychol., 
1956, 47, 88-94.—“In contrast to the wide-spread 
opinion that organism and environment (or person 
and world) can be sharply distinguished, the thesis is 
propounded that the one often melts into the other. 
Data from physiology, genetics, behavior psychology, 
the psychology of immediate experience, social psy- 
chology and parapsychology all suggest that the 
‘gradient’ from person to world may be either ‘steep’ 
or very gradual.”—L. E. Thune. 


4386. Ohwaki, Yoshikazu; Kato, Ken; Ohwaki, 
Sonoko; Abe, Junkichi, & Takeuchi, Terumune. 
Psychological researches on the personality of the 
Aino children in comparison with the Japanese. 
III. The colour preferences of Aino children. 
Tohoku Psychol. Folia, 1956, 15, 49-64.—Full-blooded 
Ainos, mixed Ainos and Japanese are compared for 
color preferences. Preferences of full-blooded Aino 
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boys, but not of girls, differ significantly from those 
of Japanese boys. Other differences, some significant, 
appear in comparing the three groups and two sexes. 
French and German summaries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

4387. Raven, J. C. The principle of individua- 
tion and the co-ordinates of conduct. Brit. J. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 47, 95-100.—“I have attempted to show 
that the principle of individuation, and the theory of 
related opposites to which it gives rise, can provide 
scientific psychology with a discipline of thought 
covering the universe of discourse, and promote clearly 
defined hypotheses for experimental investigation. . . . 
It would also seem that the co-ordinates of intro- 
verted-extraverted awareness, intellectual organiza- 
tion, affective appreciation and persistent change to- 
gether provide a sufficient framework of reference for 
a coherent description of human conduct. That they 
also provide the minimum number of dimensions re- 
quired for the comparative study and assessment of 
personality is a speculative hypothesis, but one which 
permits of being tested experimentally.” —L. E. Thune. 

4388. Ruyer, Raymond. Le phénoméne de I 
“empreinte” et le “choix” amoureux. (Imprinting 
and choice of love object.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 
1956, 53, 31-52.—The author reviews the work of 
Lozenz and others on the facts and conditions of im- 
printing and considers some of the crucial variables 
and their systematic implications. He proposes that 
the species homo sapiens is particularly susceptible 
to imprinting, and that this process is at the root of 
what Freud called “infantile fixation.” Furthermore, 


in addition to early infancy there is a second period 
during which imprinting can occur, at the time when 


sexual maturity is reached, and which accounts for 
the personal similarity of successive loves of an in- 
dividual.—M. L. Simmel. 

4389. Sutter, Jean M. L’anticipation. (Antici- 
pation.) Evolut. psychiat., 1956, No. 1, 379-388.— 
Aspects of nermal and pathological anticipation are 
discussed phenomenologically. Among normals, an- 
ticipation involves an abstract search of logical proba- 
bilities which is colored and distorted by irrational 
elements such as fears and hopes. Moreover, an- 
ticipation depends upon values and levels of existence. 
Pathologically, the manic has an optimistic, positive 
attitude on a hedonistic level and lives in a constantly 
volatile state of anticipation. The melancholic exists 
on the same level; however, his is a hedonism of 
despair. Furthermore, his negative attitude toward 
the future is one of hopelessness, due to the conviction 
that he is enchained by forces beyond control.—L. A. 
Ostlund. 

4390. Teitelbaum, Harry A. Homeostasis and 
personality. A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1956, 
76, 317-324.—The thesis is developed that “personality 
consists of a hierarchy of homeostatic processes of 
graded degrees of complexity . personality con- 
sidered as a holistic organism-environment system is 
at the apex of this hierarchy.”—L. A. Pennington. 

4391. Walker, John Harold. The relationships 
between consistency of attitude toward the self 
and personal adjustment. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 
16, 796.—Abstract. 

4392. Wallon, H. Niveaux et fluctuations du 
moi. (Levels and fluctuations of the self.) £volut. 
psychiat., 1956, No. 1, 389-401.—Developmentally, 
concepts which delineate the individual from the 
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world are nonexistent in early infancy. Actually, this 
period is characterized by a confusion of physiologi- 
eal and psychological perceptions and need. Grad- 
ually, by means of maturation, socialization and lan- 
guage, one learns to distinguish between concepts 
such as “self” vs. “other” and “personal” vs. “ex- 
terior.” Eventually, this culminates in group iden- 
tification and participation. This outcome is essen- 
tial to the propagation of systems of beliefs and codes 
of civilization —L. A. Ostlund. 

4393. Warner, Samuel J. The urge to mass de- 
struction. New York: Grune & Stratton, 1957. xii, 
188 p. $3.50.—The 3 indirect manifestations of the 
urge to self-and-other-defeat are contained in (1) the 
“defeating patient” in psychotherapy, (2) mankind’s 
conception of Satan, and (3) the phenomenon relating 
to Friedrich Nietzsche. The thesis is developed that 
“the sense of being loved is the guardian against the 
urge to self-and-other destruction; where the sense of 
being loved is lost, the human strives to achieve a 
sense of individual power; and it is the blind pursuit 
of such a sense of power and sustained pride that 
the individual enters into activities which seriously 
curtail his self-realization along with that of others.” 
—E. L. Gaier. 

4394. Wiener, Morton; Carpenter, Janeth T., & 
Carpenter, Bruce. External validation of meas- 
ure of conformity behavior. /. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 52, 421-422.—A group measure of con- 
formity behavior is described in which subjects are 
requested to choose one of two names which most 
aptly describes an ambiguous design, then are in- 
formed that on five “critical” designs they have chosen 
names with which the rest of the group disagrees. 
Several days later, the subjects are retested and the 
names chosen are compared with the result of the 
first test. “The results indicate that there is a sig- 
nificant relationship between conformity as measured 
by changes in judgment on an ambiguous design task 
and behavior in a nonlaboratory situation.”—L. R. 
Zeitlin. 

4395. Wohl, Julian. An investigation of the 
concept of constriction in terms of its measure- 
ment and generality. Dissertation Absir., 1956, 16, 
796-797 —Abstract. 


(See also abstracts 4356, 4366, 4368, 4372, 
4503, 4686) 


AESTHETICS 


4396. Aubin, H. Le cas Rimbaud. (The Rim- 
baud case.) E£volut. psychiat., 1955, No. 2, 329-347. 
—The life and work of the poet Rimbaud is examined 
within a psychoanalytic frame of reference. Writings 
during adolescence indicate recurrent themes of sex, 
revolt against custom, and escape via phantasy. A 
survey of biographical data and literary productions 
leads to the conclusion that he suffered from schizo- 
phrenia during late adolescence. 17-item bibliog- 
raphy.—L. A. Ostlund. 

4397. Bessiére, René. Apercus sur I’art psy- 
chopathologique. (A survey of pathological art.) 
Evolut. psychiat., 1956, No. 1, 23-36—Only within 
the last decade has psychiatry begun to appreciate 
and exploit fully pathological art. Many studies are 
cited to indicate that graphic productions represent 
important media of communication and expression 
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which provide valuable diagnostic clues. Further- 
more, research indicates that the work of hospitalized 
artists is characterized by chaotic forms, dispropor- 
tionate bodies, and fantastic architecture. In con- 
trast, that of untrained patients is akin to the art of 
primitives and children.—L. A. Ostiund. 


4398. Duvignaud, Jean. Une expérience d’ap- 
parition du sentiment esthétique. (An _ experi- 
ment on the creation of aesthetic sentiment.) J. Psy- 
chol. norm. path., 1956, 53, 81-85.—A group of fac- 
tory workers had come to see Corneille’s ‘Le Cid on 
the stage with a popular movie actor in the role of 
the hero. Last minute events necessitated a change 
to a far more difficult play, unknown to the spectators. 
There was no unadulterated good and evil in the sub- 
stitute play, nor did the relative good win an easy 
victory over relative bad. The author describes the 
audience reaction during the various scenes and their 
retroactive comments on the following days.—M. L. 
Simmel. 


4399. Ganidel, G. Esquisse d’une étude sur le 
langage de Baudelaire. (Outline of a study of 
Baudelaire’s language.) Evolut. psychiat., 1956, No. 
1, 133-140.—Two poems, Evening Harmony and 
Beauty, are analyzed for insights concerning Baude- 
laire’s personality. The poems are treated as Ror- 
schach protocols according to a technique originated 
by Francoise Minkowska. Movement, line, and color 
are plotted on continua entitled “epilepto-sensorial” 
and “schizo-rational.” The results, when compared 
with behavioral anecdotes related by the poet’s con- 
temporaries, apparently affirm the validity of this pro- 
cedure.—L. A. Ostlund. 


4400. Gibbs, C. B., Farr, Michael, & Baines, G. 
Grenfell. Psychology and design: a symposium. 
Bull. Brit. psychol. Soc., 1956, 30, 39-42.—Abstract. 


4401. Kirk, Roger Edward. Learning, a major 
factor influencing preferences for high fidelity re- 
producing systems. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 
801-802.—Abstract. 


4402. Maslow, A. H. & Mintz, N. L. (Brandeis 
U., Waltham, Mass.) Effects of esthetic surround- 
ings: I. Initial effects of three esthetic conditions 
upon perceiving “energy” and “well-being” in 
faces. J. Psychol., 1956, 41, 247-254.—Photographs 
of faces were rated for “fatigue/energy” and “displeas- 
ure/well-being” in 3 surroundings, termed beautiful, 
average, and ugly. The ratings fell into a rank order 
showing a significant difference in favor of those 
faces rated in a pleasant room, the average also pro- 
ducing higher ratings than ugly surroundings.—R. 
W. Husband. 


4403. Meyerson, I. 


Sur la spécificité de l’art et 
des ses objects. (On the specificity of art and its ob- 


jects.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1956, 53, 53-62.— 
The author discusses the causes and implications of 
modern increased preoccupation with aesthetic mat- 
ters. The layman is far more conscious of art than 
was true in former times, and beauty has become an 
important aspect of everyday objects not only of pro- 
fessional works of art. Conversely, machines and 
mechanical elements are recognized subjects of, e.g., 
paintings, which was not true in former times. In 
fact, these elements serve particularly well as vehicles 
of formal representation limited to the essentials.— 
M. L. Simmel. 
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4404, Mintz, Norbett L. (Brandeis U., Waltham, 
Vass.) Eftects of esthetic surroundings: II. Pro- 
longed and repeated experience in a “beautiful” 
and an “ugly” room. /. /’sychol., 1956, 41, 459-466. 

-ihis continues the study of Maslow and Mintz 
(see 31: 4402), and specitically tests long rather than 
short-term esthetic effects. ‘This was done by having 
2 Ss presumably act as examiners, but in reality they 
were being studied themselves as to their reactions 
to running prolonged experiments in beautiful or 
ugly rooms. In the latter they usually completed their 
testing more quickly; also complained of monotony, 
fatigue, headache; and showed irritability and hos- 
tility —R. W. Husband. 

4405. Moore, Merrill. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Vass.) Concerning the creative process in litera- 
ture. In Hoch, & Zubin, Experimental psychopathol- 
ogy, (see 31: 4820), 120-128.—The attitude of the 
artist toward what he creates is a proper and fascinat- 
ing subject for research. Analysis helped discover 
why the present psychiatrist and poet writes. Rele- 
vance of the artistic creation to the world around is 
important.—W., L. Wilkins. 


4400. Sebillotte, L. H. Notes sur Kafka. (Notes 
on Kafka.) Evolut. psychiat., 1956, No. 1, 339-355. 

Careful examination of Kafka’s novels and his per- 
sonal journal indicates that anxiety and guilt were his 
leitmotifs. Furthermore, his personality included 
schizoid tendencies, detachment from social responsi- 
bility, and an inability to escape from an unhealthy 
self-preoccupation. These findings resulted from a 


psychoanalytic content study of themes, plots, descrip- 


tions, images, and vocabulary. For example, “circle” 

was a key word, which expressed the fact that he 

lived in a circle of his own manufacture, which re- 

moved him from human contact. Moreover, he be- 

lieved he could not change his destiny, and that de- 

liverance could come only when time ceased to exist. 
L. A. Ostlund, 


4407. Tramer, M. Geistige Reifungsprobleme. 
(III): Die Entwicklung Hans Christian Andersens 
(1805-1875.) (Problems of psychological matura- 
tion. The development of Hans Christian Andersen. ) 
Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1956, 23, 33-47.—From his auto- 
biography, Andersen was presumably hereditarily 
tainted by schizophrenia resulting, because of schizo- 
thyme, cyclothyme and feminine components, in char- 
acter infantilism. Creative powers and strong syn- 
tony allayed the neuroticism. Frequent deep depres- 
sions could not overcome the great fantasy heights of 
his mature production. English, French, and Italian 
summaries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


4408. Wayne, Ivor. American and Soviet themes 
and values: a content analysis of pictures in popu- 
lar magazines. /’ubl. Opin. Quart., 1956, 20, 314— 
320.—All of the pictures involving human action in 
13 randomly selected issues of Life magazine and 
Ogonék for 1948 were analyzed in terms of content 
categories based on E. Spranger’s value types. Re- 
finements and additions to the 6 value categories are 
described and their application illustrated. A sum- 
mary table displays U.S.-Soviet differences, which are 
exemplified and interpreted in some detail—H. W. 
Riecken. 

4409. Woods, W. A. (Nowland & Co., Green- 
wich, Conn.) Some determinants of attitudes to- 
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ward colors in combinations. Percept. Mot. Skills, 
1956, 6, 187-193.— lhe general findings of a study of 
2,076 individuals support the hypothesis that responses 
to differentially composed color combinations vary 
with age, intelligence, and sex, and that those who are 
more ‘primitive’ in their behavior tend to regard as 
attractive color combinations in which variety, in- 
tensity, and contrast prevail, while those who are 
more highly developed and socially oriented tend to 
select on the basis of more subtle color relationships. 
—C. H, Ammons. 


(See also abstract 4581) 
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4410. Harris, Dale B. (Ed.) The concept of de- 
velopment; an issue in the study of human be- 
havior. Minneapolis, Minn.: University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1957. x, 287 p. $4.75.—17 chapters deal- 
ing with the philosophical issues, biological basis, 
behavioral analysis, and applications to the social sci- 
ences of the concept of development—a process of 
change over a period of time—are contributed by the 
following authors: Ernst Nagel, John E. Anderson, 
Viktor Hamburger, J. P. Scott, T. C. Schneirla, 
Howard V. Meredith, Heinz Werner, Robert R. 
Sears, Wallace A. Russell, Norman J. DeWitt, Her- 
bert Heaton, Robert F. Spencer, Hyman S. Lippman, 
John C. Kidneigh, and Willard C. Olson. “The 
papers are offered as evidence that concepts of de- 
velopment variously conceived are fruitful in research 
work in many fields, and of great value in the study 
of human behavior.”—J. Arbit. 


(See also abstract 3991) 


CuiLpHoop & ADOLESCENCE 


4411. Aserinsky, E., & Kleitman, N. A motility 
cycle in sleeping infants as manifested by ocular 
and gross bodily activity. J. appl. Physiol., 1955, 8, 
11-18.—( See Child Develpm. Abstr., 1956, 30(1 & 2), 
abs. 77.) 

4412. Barnes, Melvin W. (Oklahoma City Public 
Sch., Okla.) The nature and nurture of early 
adolescents. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1956, 57, 513-521.— 
“Anywhere in the world adolescence is what the cul- 
ture makes it.” Children from lower class families 
who are not accepted by middle class children are the 
ones likely to leave school before graduation. The 
absence of a father’s influence is frequently the cause 
of the “egoless” boy who operates on impulse and lacks 
foresight and responsibility. Clinicians are concerned 
by such examples of “pseudomaturity” as dating 
steadily too early. Characteristics of adolescents in- 
clude reasonableness and idealism.—H. K. Moore. 

4413. Bayley, Nancy. (Nat. Inst. Ment. Hlth, 
Bethesda, Md.) Implicit and explicit values in sci- 
ence as related to human growth and development. 
Merrill-Palmer Quart., 1956, 2, 121-126.—The ex- 
perimenter in child development should be considerate 
of the welfare of the children involved in such experi- 
ments. Parents’ permission always should be obtained 
and a straight forward approach taken in explaining 
various observational methods used to subjects upon 
their request, and any refusal to participate accepted 
in good grace. Fortunately, “the researchers who 
adhere to these general procedures of ethics . . . will 
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also obtain better, more significant data about the 
problems they are investigating.”—J/. J. Gallagher. 


4414. Bernard, Harold W. Adolescent develop- 
ment in American culture. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
N. Y.: World Book Co., 1957. xii, 644 p. $5.75.— 
Major emphasis is placed on the force of culture in 
creating the problems of adolescents and in shaping 
their behavior. The cultural dynamics frame of ref- 
erence is carried out in the divisional organization 
of the book involving (1) the development of basic 
concepts in the psychology of adolescence; (2) fac- 
tors that combine to produce the adolescent behavior ; 
(3) the interests, moral and spiritual values, and so- 
cial adjustments of the adolescent; and (4) a con- 
tinuation of the processes of maturing of the individ- 
ual.—S. M. Amatora. 


4415. Bernhardt, Karl S. (Just. Child Study, 
loronto, Canada.) How permissive are you? Bull. 
Inst. Child Stud., Toronto, 1956, 18(2), 1-6.—‘*Many 
lay people have heard about permissiveness, but their 
mistake has been in attempting to use a form of psy- 
chological therapy as a complete plan of guidance for 
their well children.” The writer points out that per- 
missiveness in its extreme form means a denial of the 
need or desirability of training. 10 guiding principles 
to aid parents in handling children are presented.— 
J. J. Gallagher. 

4416. Butler, Ruth M. (Harvard U. School of 
Public Health, Boston, Mass.) Mothers’ attitudes 
toward the social development of their adoles- 
cents: Part I. Soc. Casewk, 1956, 37, 219-226.— 


The author reports on a 25 year “Longitudinal Study 


of the Health and Development of Normal Children.” 
Che material in the article is based on the content of 
social workers’ interviews with the mothers. Part I 
deals with early adolescence. . . the mothers’ ob- 
servations of each adolescent phase are reported, ac- 
companied by selected criteria for the determination 
of typical social development of the children and by 
characteristic family responses. In addition, certain 
influences that contribute to increased social growth 
in children as well as greater family integration are 
suggested. ‘The age limits of adolescence as reflected 
in these interviews have been set at 12-20 years.”— 
L. B. Costin. 


4417. Butler, Ruth M. (Harvard U. Sch. Publ. 
Hith, Boston, Mass.) Mothers’ attitudes toward 
the social development of their adolescents: Part 
II. Soc. Casewk, 1956, 37, 280-288.—A description 
of the characteristics of middle and late adolescence 
as reported through interviews with mothers. The 
effect upon family life and the demands placed upon 
parents are discussed. Major study findings are sum- 
marized with suggestions for the organization of 
social services to adolescent children and their families. 
(See 31: 4416.)—L. B. Costin. 


4418. Carrithers, Lura M. A study of dimen- 
sional orientation as evidenced through the speech 
of children in nursery school, kindergarten, first 
and second grades. /. educ. Res., 1956, 49, 625- 
628.—Children at these levels were found to think in 
terms of values both 2-dimensional, as black-white, 
and multidimensional, as in shades of gray. No sig- 
nificant differences between these forms of dimen- 
sional orientation were found. Educational implica- 
tions are discussed.—M. Murphy. 


31: 4414-4425 


4419. Eng, Helga. The psychology of child and 
youth drawing from the ninth to the twenty- 
fourth year. New York: Humanities Press, 1957. 
viii, 205 p. $9.50.—This is a continuation of “The 
psychology of children’s drawings” (see 6: 1573) 
which gave an account of the development of the 
author’s niece Margaret's drawing to her eighth year. 
The first part contains a description of Margaret’s 
drawing in chronological order; the second part sur- 
veys the development and psychology of drawing. 
295-item bibliography.—A. J. Sprow. 

20. Fink, Martha D. Developing meanings 
with young children. Understanding the Child, 
1956, 25, 48-51.—Exploratory behavior in children 
should be encouraged as meanings grow through ex- 
periences. Vital, gripping experiences are more rich 
and abiding. Suggestions are offered concerning the 
guiding of experiences with money and boy-girl rela- 
tionships.—W. Coleman. 

4421. Fischer, Jan. Versuch der quantitativen 
Veranschaulichung einiger Charakterziige bei sen- 
sitiven Kindern. (An attempt at a quantitative 
demonstration of certain character traits in sensitive 
children.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1956, 23, 65-74.—50 
sensitive children and a control group reacted to 12 
pictures of child life. Sensitive children showed less 
suppressed aggressiveness than the control group, but 
more signs of self-punishment. For the individual 
case, however, the result is of slight diagnostic value 
since certain intimate or guilt-connected ideas would 
tend to remain unmanifest. French, English, and 
Italian summaries.—G. Rubin. Rabson. 

4422. Fliegel, Norris Eli. An investigation into 
the relationship between mothers’ attitudes toward 
child-rearing and children’s experiences of those 
attitudes. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 1172-1173. 
—Abstract. 

4423. Gesell, Arnold; Ilg, Frances L., & Ames, 
Louise Bates. Youth; the years from ten to six- 
teen. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1956. xv, 
542 p. $4.50.—Reported for each age from 10 through 
16: the characteristics, behavior, interests, ethical 
sense and philosophic viewpoints of young people; the 
changes at each age, for health, vision, physical de- 
velopment, self-care, sleep, clothes, work, emotions 
and interpersonal relations, school, money, self-aware- 
ness, self-appraisal, marriage and career. Extensive 
appendices covering methods and sources of informa- 
tion for the reader.—M. M. Gillet. 

4424. Henry, Franklin M., & Nelson, Gaylord 
A. (U. California, Berkeley.) Age differences and 
inter-relationships between skills and learning in 
gross motor performance of ten and fifteen year 
old boys. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hith phys. Educ., 
1956, 27, 162-175.—In a series of 3 motor tests call- 
ing for sensory-motor skill and learning, a group of 
73 ten-year-old boys were studied in comparison with 
a group of 72 fifteen-year-old boys. “Evidently, the 
10-year-old differs from the 15-year-old in being 
slower in motor performance of the type measured. 
On the average, he learns more than the older boy 
before the plateau is reached, but probably approaches 
the plateau at the same rate. His final skill is more 
determined by his ability to learn than is characteristic 
of the 15-year-old.”—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

4425. Hofstaetter, Peter R., & O’Connor, James 
P. (Catholic U., Washington, D. C.)  Ander- 
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son's overlap-hypothesis and the discontinuities of 
growth. J. genet. Psychol., 1956, 88, 95-106.— 


“Reconsideration of Anderson's overlap hypothesis 
(r= vp) shows it to be a special case of the more 


general relationship r= k y p. Discontinuities 
as measured in terms of k can either be sliding or 
abrupt. An abrupt discontinuity has been demon- 
strated in the process of body growth during puberty ; 
another has been tentatively identined in mental 
growth during prepuberty. A sliding discontinuity 
was found in Honzik’s . . . longitudinal data... . 
Anderson’s hypothesis that the ratio of the scores in 
a developmental series .. . gives the overlap between 
these scores in terms of common elements is sup- 
ported.” 14 references.—S. M. Schoonover. 


4426. Jahoda, G. Sex differences in preferences 
for shapes: a cross-cultural replication. Brit. J. 
Psychol., 1956, 47, 126-132.—The study attempted to 
determine whether the sex differences exhibited by 
the Scottish children were evident among members 
of a very different culture in which there is likely to 
be far less sexual repression. McElroy’s finding of 
a preference among boys for round shapes (dis- 
guised female symbols) and a preference among girls 
for rectilinear ones (disguised male symbols) was 
confirmed, although the sex difference was smaller. 
rhe results are interpreted as supporting McElroy’s 
psychoanalytic hypothesis and failing to confirm his 
alternative hypothesis based upon principles of stimu- 
lus generalization.—L. E. Thune. 

4427. Johnson, Birger L. (Fresno St. Coll., 
Calif.) Influence of puberal development on re- 
sponses to motivated exercise. Kes. (uart. Amer. 
Ass. Hith phys. Educ., 1956, 27, 182-193.—A group 
of 59 junior high school boys, 12 to 13 years of age, 
and classified according to degree of pubescence per- 
formed two exercise trials on a bicycle ergometer, one 
a motivated, the other a non-motivated trial. Con- 
siderable variability in susceptibility to personal urg- 
ing as a source of motivation was observed. When 
these boys performed strenuous exercise, personal 
urging and exhortation did tend to produce greater 
effort, but it did not necessarily produce greater total 
work output. Cardiovascular recovery was impeded 
by motivation and nausea was frequently associated 
with the motivated but not in the non-motivated trials. 
35 references.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

4428. Kagan, a. The measurement of 
overt aggression from fantasy. /. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 52, 390-393.—"A set of specially devised 
pictures was individually administered to 118 boys 
aged 6-1 to 10-2 and the stories scored for five dif- 
ferent categories of aggressive content. On the basis 
of teacher ratings of fighting behavior with age mates, 
the sample was divided into five groups differing in 
degree of overt aggressivity. The children who were 
rated as most likely to initiate fighting behavior pro- 
duced significantly more fighting themes than those 
boys rated as extremely nonaggressive.”—L. R. Zeit- 
lin. 


4429. Koch, Helen L. (UU. Chicago, /il.) Sibling 
influence on children’s speech. J. Speech Dis., 1956, 
21, 322-328.—384 5 and 6 yr. olds from white, urban, 
native born, intact, 2-child families were divided into 
24 groups of 16 each and matched on the basis of age, 
class of father’s occupation, neighborhood, etc., and 
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rated by teachers on certain voice and speech charac- 
teristics. Boys talked and stuttered more than girls. 
When the age difference between siblings was large, 
the first born opposite in sex tended to stutter more. 
In parallel sex pairs this trend was reversed. First 
born children articulated better than 2nd born. Girls, 
when the sibling was near in age, articulated better 
than boys but at wider spacings no sex difference was 
apparent.—M. F. Palmer. 

4430. Launay, Cl. Reflexions sur l’hospitalisme. 
( Reflections concerning hospitalization.) £volut. psy- 
chiat., 1956, No. 1, 265-271.—Recent studies indicate 
that deprivation of maternal care may produce lasting 
harmful results. Evidently, such studies overlooked 
confounding factors such as psychopathic foster par- 
ents, and emotionally impoverished homes. Subjec- 
tive impressions are necessary in order to document 
feelings of rejection and traumatic experiences. Im- 
portant research indicates that some normal children 
have a similarly unhappy background. However, 
everything points to a harmonious infancy as the bed- 
rock of a wholesome personality.—L. A. Ostlund. 

4431. Layman, Emma M. Psychological testing 
of infants and preschool children. Clin. Proc., 
Children’s Hosp., Washington, 1955, 11, 126-136.— 
The value of developmental testing of infants and 
types of tests suitable for psychological evaluation of 
preschool children are described. Includes a case his- 
tory illustrating the use of a variety of tests for 
evaluating possible brain damage and use of the find- 
ings to the pediatrician counseling the mother of the 
child.—( Courtesy of Rehab. Lit.) 

4432. Meinicke, Georg. (U. Hamburg, Germany.) 
Selbstgefahrdungstendenzen im Spiel eines Saug- 
lings. (Self-injurious tendencies in infant play.) 
Psychol. Beitr., 1956, 2, 299-307.—An infant’s tend- 
ency to endanger himself expresses itself in the “will 
to dare.” This is not a death drive but an effort to 
overcome difficulties and enrich life. Case material is 
presented to indicate how carefully these activities 
must be watched and how meaningful they may be- 
come for the child. English and French summaries. 
—H., P. David. 

4433. Miller, Joseph S. (Lducational Alliance, 
New York.) The use of rational authority in the 
adolescent group. /. Jewish communal Serv., 1956, 
32, 268-274.—As a psychiatrist working in an adoles- 
cent group situation, Miller is sensitive to many of 
the harmful effects that derive from a misguided per- 
missiveness which tolerates the destructive conduct 
of irrational leadership. He proposes that profes- 
sional group workers be less permissive and that they 
interrupt destructive activities, provide standards by 
which behavior be limited in keeping with sound com- 
munal outcomes, and that a rational authority be ex- 
ercised in the interest of both the socio-psychological 
growth of the individual and the community welfare. 


—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


4434. Morris, J. Russell. (Chico State Coll., 
Calif.) The social-economic background of Negro 
youth in California. /. educ. Res., 1956, 49, 617- 
620.—Opinions concerning the social and economic 
needs of Negro youth were obtained by questionnaire 
from administrators of Negro high schools in the 
South with particular reference to problems asso- 
ciated with migration of Negro youth to other parts 
of the country. 10th grade Negro students in Cali- 
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fornia high schools were also studied. Most of these 
students who had migrated to California were plan- 
ning to remain there-——M. Murphy. 


4435. Moser, Clarence G. Understanding girls. 
New York: Association Press, 1957. 252 p. $3.50.— 
The book deals with the years 6 through 17, reviews 
the changing cultural patterns and is intended to help 
adults understand the specific situations today which 
a girl faces in her growing up. The author urges 
guidance by “understanding love” and outlines the 
inner nature of personal growth. As females, 
woman’s role in our culture is different from the 
man’s; there are social and intellectual differences, 
ditterent possibilities for achievement personally. 
There are suggestions for helping a girl’s develop- 
ment and 7 specific rules for parents. 6-page bibli- 
ography.—M. M. Gillet. 

4436. Miihle, Giinther. Entwicklungspsychol- 
ogie des zeichnerischen Gestaltens. (Developmen- 
tal psychology of drawing.) Munich, Germany: J. A. 
Barth, 1955. viii, 165 p. DM. 24.—Developmental 
study of children’s drawing from a Gestalt viewpoint. 
Emphasis is on earlier stages of development. Topics 
discussed are: problem of drawing talent; process of 
drawing in its motor, sensory, and conceptual aspects ; 
form development through the rhythmic interplay of 
form, situation and space; relations of form and 
movement, structure and pattern; object space and 
picture space; and a general theory of form construc- 
tion in drawing based on the concepts of abstraction 
and concretion, expression and configuration. Com- 
prehensive review of literature; bibliography and 160 
illustrations.—E. W. Eng. 

4437. Oppenheim, A. N. Recent developments 
of survey methods as applied to children. Bull. 
Brit. psychol. Soc., 1956, 30, 31-32.—Abstract. 


4438. Payne, Donald E., & Mussen, Paul H. 
Parent-child relations and fathef identification 
among adolescent boys. /. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1956, 52, 358-362.—50 items from the California Psy- 
chological Inventory were administered to high school 
boys and their parents. Extent of identification with 
the father was determined and the highest and lowest 
boys with regard to father identification were given 
an incomplete stories test. Analysis of the data re- 
vealed a significant relationship between high father 
identification and perception of the father as a highly 
rewarding affectionate person. Strong identification 
of the father was associated with perceptions of rela- 
tionships with parents as highly rewarding and warm. 
—L. R. Zeitlin. 


4439. Raines, George N. Adolescence: pattern 
for the future. Geriatrics, 1956, 11, 159-162.—‘‘We 
must recognize that preparation for senescence begins 
in adolescence. Our close attention to the personal 
problems of the adolescent patient will pay large 
dividends in his old age.”—R. G. Kuhlen. 


4440. Salzmann, Ruth. Die Mitarbeit der Kinder 
in der Heimkiiche. (Children’s help in the family 
kitchen.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1956, 23, 48-58.—Help- 
ing in the kitchen has important values for the child. 
Suggestions are made concerning desirable character- 
istics in the supervising cook as well as the manage- 
ment of the program. Warm acceptance as neces- 
sary helpers produces in children a strong love for 
the home.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


31: 4435-4446 


4441. Schalock, Henry Delbert. Observation of 
mother-child interaction in the laboratory and in 
the home. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 707.—Ab- 
stract. 

4442. Sears, Robert R. (Stanford U., Calif.), 
Maccoby, Eleanor E., & Levin, Harry. Patterns 
of child rearing. Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson and 
Co., 1957. vii, 549 p. $5.25.—This reports informa- 
tion obtained by long interviews with 379 American 
mothers on how they brought up their children from 
birth to kindergarten age. Specific topics discussed 
include: feeding, toilet training, dependency, sex, ag- 
gression, restrictions and demands, techniques of 
training, the development of conscience, sex and birth 
order of the child, socio-economic level, education, 
and age of mother. In summary, personality and 
child rearing, the child-rearing process, the range of 
practices, patterns and dimensions, and effects of child 
rearing are considered. Appendices include the inter- 
view schedule, rating scales for the mother interview, 
etc. 52 references.—M. Bolton. 

4443. Smith, Walter D., & Lebo, Dell. (Florida 
State U., Tallahassee.) Some changing aspects of 
the self-concept of pubescent males. J/. genet. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 88, 61-75.—Self-concept, as revealed 
through projective material, was examined in rela- 
tion to pubertal status (pubic hair ratings) of 42 
pubescent males between 12 and 15. Some findings 
were: (1) Subjects’ responses to items of a modified 
version of Vineland Social Maturity Scale showed a 
marked positive relationship to pubic hair status, while 
CA and pubic hair maturity ratings showed a less 
significant relationship. (2) Pre- and post-pubescent 
males differed significantly in certain projective as- 
pects of their human figure drawings. (3) Self- 
attitudes in area of heterosexual development and in 
relation to parents showed a closer relationship to CA 
than to pubic hair maturity ratings. 38 references.— 
S. M. Schoonover. 

4444. Stains, Katherine Berle. (Jesley Coll., 
Cambridge, Mass.) Initiative without aggression. 
Understanding the Child, 1956, 25, 54.—The secure 
child can exercise initiative without being overly ag- 
gressive. “Initiative requires physical, mental, and 
emotional stamina, . . .”—W. Coleman. 

4445. Stone, Anthony R. (Johns Hopkins Hosp., 
Baltimore, Md.) Growth potential during the teen 
years. Understanding the Child, 1956, 25, 39-41.— 
“If parents provide a healthy milieu—respect for each 
other’s opinions and values—whether they differ or 
not, there will be little to worry about in their chil- 
dren’s growth toward maturity.” The major task of 
the teen-ager is emancipation from the home. The 
problems presented by this task are described and 
some suggestions are offered for dealing with them.— 
W. Coleman. 


4446. Stone, 


L. Joseph, & Church, Joseph. 
Childhood and adolescence; a psychology of the 


growing person. New York: Random House, 1957. 
xvii, 456 p. $6.50.—After a summary of the baby’s 
beginnings, birth, appearance, changes and_ basic 
processes, prenatal development, heredity, the author 
traces the development of a physical organism, the 
new-born baby, into a human person. The character- 
istics of each stage are outlined for infant, toddler, 
pre-school child, later childhood, and adolescence. 
Disturbances in development, sensory, psychological 
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and emotional, are explained as well as the pathology 
of the environment which may lead to neurotic or psy- 
chopathic delinquency. There is a brief discussion 
of the methods and trends in work with children.—M. 
VM. Gillet. 

4447. Stott, Leland H., & Mummery, Dorothy V. 
( Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, Mich.) Adult at- 
titudes toward ascendant behavior in young chil- 
dren. Merrill-Palmer Quart., 1956, 2, 110-120.—48 
highly educated parents of preschool children and 23 
undergraduate women students in child development 
were asked to judge acceptability of various types of 
ascendant behavior in young children. High general 
agreement was obtained between the present groups 
and the judgments of a group of experts in child de- 
velopment although parents and students tend to be 
more severe in their judgments of unacceptable be- 
havior. No differences were obtained on the basis of 
the sex of the rater.—J. J. Gallagher. 

4448. Stroup, Atlee L. (Coll. Wooster, Ohio.) 
Marital adjustment of the mother and the per- 
sonality of the child. Marriage Fam. Living, 1956, 
18, 109-113.—This studies the relationship between 
(1) the marital adjustment of the mother and (2) 
the personality adjustment of the child with 100 3rd 
grade children and their mothers. The procedures 
are described. Conclusion: “The marital adjustment 
of the mother is not significantly related to the per- 
sonality adjustment of the child as measured in this 
study.”"—M. M. Gillet. 

4449. Wilson, Marjorie. (/nst. Child Study, To- 
ronto, Can.) Everyone can draw. Bull. Inst. Child 
Study, Toronto, 1956, 18(2), 9-12.—Prevention is 
always the most effective way of combating the “I 
can’t draw” attitude on the part of many children. 
Love of art and drawing can be encouraged by filling 
the home with drawing materials, adopting an attitude 
of praise, making suggestions when asked for, and 
setting an example by drawing yourself. “If your 
child has developed an intense love of drawing and 
painting, it is probable he will survive a whole school 
career full of art criticism, perspective, and still life.” 

-J. J. Gallagher. 


(See also abstracts 4324, 4386, 4676, 4685, 4686, 4713, 
4714, 4719, 4796, 4843, 4855, 4884, 4895, 4992, 
5030) 


Maturity & O_p AGE 


4450. Aldridge, Gordon J. The role of older 
people in a Florida retirement community. CGeri- 
atrics, 1956, 11, 223-226.—A non-quantitative descrip- 
tion of the role of older people in St. Cloud, Florida, 
is presented, indicating the atmosphere of the town 
to be approving of old people and to be personally 
satisfying to them.—R. G. Kuhlen. 

4451. Bowman, Karl M. Mental adjustment to 
physical changes with aging. Geriatrics, 1956, 11, 
139-145.—“This paper . . . discusses the wide varia- 
tions both in intellectual capacities and emotional 
makeup, and the changes produced by old age; calls 
attention to newer material showing increase of in- 
tellectual functions up to 50 years of age; and points 
out the variations and inconsistencies existing regard- 
ing retirement.”—R. G. Kuhlen. 

4452. Busse, Ewald W. Treatment of the non- 
hospitalized, emotionally disturbed elderly person. 
Geriatrics, 1956, 11, 173-179.—Certain preventive and 
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therapeutic measures appropriate in cases of depres- 
sion, hypochondriasis, wandering, irritability and hos- 
tility in old age are discussed.—R. G. Kuhlen. 

4453. Dennis, Wayne. (Brooklyn Coll., N. ¥.) 
Age and productivity among scientists. Science, 
1956, 123, 724-725.—Scientific publications per decade 
of life as listed in the Catalog of Scientific Literature, 
1800-1900, were tabulated for 156 scientists belonging 
to a variety of scientific disciplines “who lived to age 
70 or beyond and whose years of life from age 20 
onward fell between 1800 and 1900... . It is notable 
that nearly one-half of their output appeared after 
age 50... . Between ages 20 and 70 members of the 
70-year group produced a mean of 92.8 papers each. 
Between ages 20 and 80 the 80-year group published 
a mean of 102.2 papers per person.”—S. J. Lachman. 

4454. Ebaugh, F. G. Age introduces stress into 
the family. Geratrics, 1956, 11, 146-150.—Old age 
brings stress into the family because of physical in- 
firmities, personality dynamics of old age, and factors 
within the family and social relationships. ‘The per- 
sistence of adjustive patterns from early to later years 
and the importance of recreational activities are 
stressed.—R. G. Kuhlen. 

4455. Feifel, Herman. Older persons look at 
death. Geriatrics, 1956, 11, 127—130.—40 male resi- 
dents ina VA domiciliary were interviewed regarding 
their attitudes toward death. Two dominant attitudes, 
one visualizing death simply as “the end,” the other 
as a doorway to a new life, were noted. It is hy- 


pothesized “that certain older persons perceive death 
as the beginning of a new existence for the purpose of 
controlling strong anxieties concerning death.”—R. 


G. Kuhlen. 

4456. Ferguson, John T. A new therapeutic ap- 
proach to abnormal behavior in geriatrics. Geri- 
atrics, 1956, 11, 217-219.—Varying dosages of Serpa- 
sil, a tranquilizer, and Ritalin, a psychoanaleptic, ad- 
ministered to 215 women patients over 60 evidencing 
abnormalities resulted in substantial improvement, 
suggesting that these drugs may be effectively and 
safely used by the general practitioner for home treat- 
ment.—R. G. Kuhilen. 


4457. Fink, Howard Haas. The relationship of 
time perspective to age, institutionalization and 
activity. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 788-789.— 
Abstract. 

4458. Fitzelle, George T. Strength of opinion 
as an indication of philosophy of life; the relation- 
ship between strength of opinion and adjustment. 
J. Amer. geriat. Soc., 1955, 3(5), 306-310.—(See 
Biol. Abstr., Sect. B, 1956, 30, abs. 1413.) 


4459. Kent, Ann P. An experiment in the coun- 
seling of older people. Geriatrics, 1956, 11, 44-48. 
—A survey of 500 people over 60 years of age re- 
vealed that, although the majority were able to carry 
on independently and were reasonably content, many 
who needed help had failed to utilize existing com- 
munity resources. The establishment and operation 
of a counseling center for old people are described.— 
R. G. Kuhlen. 

4460. McMahan, C. A., Folger, John K., & Fotis, 
Stephen W. (Maxwell Air Force Base, Mont- 
gomery, Ala.) Retirement and length of life. Soc. 
Forces, 1956, 34, 234-238.—This study of officers of 
the regular Army and Air Force who were in re- 
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tirement during the years 1925-1948 inclusive in- 
cludes discussion of such topics as reasons for retire- 
ment, increasing retirement rates, age at retirement 
and time in retirement.—A. R. Howard. 

4461. Pollack, Benjamin. The addition of chlor- 
promazine to the treatment program for emotional 
and behavioral disorders in the aging. Geriatrics, 
1956, 11, 253-259.—Experience in a home and in- 
firmary for the aged indicates that “chlorpromazine 
is not a cure-all, but can help reduce the emotional 
and behavior problems of older patients and make 
life for their families much more pleasant.”—R. G. 
Kuhlen. 

4462. Rochwarg, Herman. Changes in the 
structural aspects of perception in the aged: an 
analysis by means of the Rorschach test. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 1175-1176.—Abstract. 

4463. Smith, Lauren H., & Kolb, Lawrence. 
Psychiatry, stress, and aging: a state’s approach 
to the problem. Geriatrics, 1956, 11, 76-78.—The 
problem of the aged requires that a total program in 
geriatrics—research, prevention, care and treatment— 
be carried on by state and local government and by 
community agencies.—R. G. Kuhlen. 

4464. Streib, Gordon F. (Cornell U., Ithaca, 
N.Y.) Morale of the retired. Soc. Probdl., 1956, 3, 
270-276.—A nationwide survey leads to the general 
proposition that morale is adversely affected by re- 
tirement. Poor health and low socio-economic status 
are also related to low morale among the aged. 18 
references.—R. M. Frumkin. 

So- 
cialization of the aged: a study of chronically ill 
men in a Veterans Administration center. Geri- 
atrics, 1956, 11, 266—272.—Groups of patients in gen- 
eral, minimum, and maximum care rooms and in an 
intermediate service ward were studied sociometrically. 
N’s for the four groups ranged from 23 to 31. Sub- 
stantial social isolation was found; the “data obtained 
may be cautiously interpreted as indicating a trend 
for the infirm men on the intermediate Service Ward 
[which had a more intensive activity and therapeutic 
program] to show greater socialization than infirm 
members in a maximum care section.”—R. G. Kuhlen. 


4466. Wachs, Moses. A day activity program in 
a home and hospital for the aged. Geriatrics, 1956, 
11, 220-222.—A day activity program for out-patients 
run as an activity of a home and hospital for the aged 
is described.—R. G. Kuhlen. 

4467. Walter, Paul D. Pre-retirement problems 
as related to the self concept of the individual. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 1169.—Abstract. 

4468. Wilson, David C. The influence of emo- 
tional attitudes on the aging process. J. Amer. 
geriat. Soc., 1955, 3(5), 292-298.—( See Biol. Abstr., 
Sect. B, 1956, 30, abs. 1733.) 


(See also abstracts 4016, 4439, 4701, 4726, 4754, 4823, 
4908, 4963, 4974, 4978, 5223) 


4465. Tallent, Norman, & Lucu Daniel. 
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4469. Bates, Frederick L. (N. C. State Coll., 
Raleigh.) Position, role, and status: a reformula- 
tion of concepts. Soc. Forces, 1956, 34, 313-321.— 
10 postulates are offered and discussed concerning the 
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internal structure of positions and the relationship 
between positions.—A. Rk. Howard. 

4470. Brown, Paula. (U. lVisconsin, Madison.), 
& Shepherd, Clovis. Factionalism and organiza- 
tional change in a research laboratory. Soc. Probl., 
1956, 3, 235-243.—Described what happened when a 
Naval bureau in Washington changed the goals of 
one of its research laboratories on the west coast. 
Changed goals brought underlying differences into 
conflict. ‘The factions or subgroups within the or- 
ganization, rather than the new policy, brought about 
a reorganization of the laboratory —. M. Frumkin. 

4471. Deignan, Francis James. A comparison 
of the effectiveness of two group discussion meth- 
ods. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 1110-1111.—Ab- 
stract. 

4472. Duchéne, H. La société vécue. (Society 
experienced.) E£volut. psychiat., 1956, No. 1, 103- 
108.—Data from several sources suggests that clashes 
of cultural values produce more mental disorders than 
do emotional shocks. This follows because the indi- 
vidual’s basic personality includes an internalization 
of group norms. Moreover, in order to gain per- 
spective in the appreciation of startling variations of 
social norms, it must be realized that norms are in- 
digenous to the time and locale of the specific society. 
In conclusion, medieval customs and the attitudes of 
aborigines document the thesis that the only valid ap- 
proach to cultural understanding is through the phe- 
nomenological viewpoint of the society’s members.— 
L. A. Ostlund. 

4473. French, John R. P., Jr. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) <A formal theory of social power. Psy- 
chol. Rev., 1956, 63, 181-194.—“This theory illustrates 
a way by which many complex phenomena about 
groups can be deduced from a few simple postulates 
about interpersonal relations. By the application of 
digraph theory we are able to treat in detail the pat- 
terns of relations whose importance has long been 
noted by the field theorists.” Three major postulates 
are presented as well as a variety of theorems dealing 
with the effects of the power structure of the group, 
the effects of communication patterns, the effects of 
patterns of opinion, and leadership. 32 references. 
E. G. Aiken. 

4474. Hamburg, Carl H. (7ulane U., New Or- 
leans, La.) Psychology and the ethics of survival. 
Phil. Sci., 1956, 23, 82-89.—In his “Science and hu- 
man behavior,” B. F. Skinner defines “value” in 
terms of survival. This definition raises certain 
problems. There is difficulty in identifying the ele- 
ments which have survival value, since what had such 
value in the past may not continue to do so, and since 
it is difficult to identify those specific elements of a 
dead culture responsible for its death or of a surviving 
culture responsible for its survival. Moreover, “‘sur- 
vival” is ambiguous since it includes no time limit. 
Finally, unanswered is the question “Of what value is 
survival ?”—H. Ruja. 

4475. Helson, Harry; Blake, Robert R., Mou- 
ton, Jane S., & Olmstead, Joseph A. Attitudes as 
adjustments to stimulus, background, and residual 
factors. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1956, 52, 314-322. 
—“Statements concerning war and peace were judged 
under simulated group conditions and in an alone 
condition. . . . When individuals are exposed to the 
opinions of others with regard to statements concern- 
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ing war and peace, it is found that their own ex- 
pressed attitudes shift more or less markedly toward 
group opinion. It is also found that the more fre- 
quently individuals respond to background influences, 
the larger is their shift toward or away from the 
group. Both the frequency and amount of shift from 
alone opinion toward background judgments cor- 
relate with degree of submissiveness as measured by 
the Allport A-S Reaction Study.” 19 references.— 
L. R. Zeitlin. 


4476. Hemphill, John K., Pepinsky, Pauline N., 
Shevitz, Reuben N., Jaynes, William E., & Christ- 
ner, Charlotte A. (Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus.) The relation between possession of task- 
relevant information and attempts to lead. Psychol. 
Monogr., 1956, 70(7), No. 414, 24 p.—A study of “the 
extent to which attempted leadership acts are a func- 
tion of the possession of task-relevant information.” 
Che results obtained suggest that, (1) “possession of 
task-relevant information . . . [had] ... a complex 
rather than a single relation to the frequency of at- 
tempts to lead”; (2) the number of leadership acts at- 
tempted by group members . . . differed significantly 
among the tasks; and (3) individuals displayed a sig- 
nificant but moderate consistency in their disposition 
to attempt leadership. It was noted that reliable ob- 
servation of attempted leadership acts can be made by 
observers trained for this purpose. 35 references.— 
M. A. Seidenfeid. 

4477. Hinkle, Lawrence E., Jr., Gittinger, John 
W., Goldberger, Leo; Ostfield, Adrian; Metraux, 
Rhoda ; Richter, Peter, & Wolff, Harold G. Studies 


in human ecology: factors governing the adapta- 
tion of Chinese unable to return to China. In 
Hoch, & Zubin, Experimental psychopathology, (see 


31: 4820), 170-186.—Anthropological, psychiatric 
and psychological study of graduate students and pro- 
fessional men, the psychological test battery including 
Wechsler, Rorschach, mosaic, sentence completion, 
Thurstone Temperament Scale. Research methods 
and design of the study are discussed.—W. L. Wilkins. 


4478. Hoéhn, Elfriede, & Koch, Manfred. Zur 
Psychologie des Aussenseiters. (Psychology of the 
outsider.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1954, 5, 271-283. 


4479. International Sociological Association, & 
International Economic Association. The posi- 
tive contribution by immigrants. Paris, France, 
UNESCO, 1955. 202 p. $2.25.—The nature of im- 
migrant contributions in the United States (Oscar 
and Mary F. Handlin), the United Kingdom ( Julius 
Isaac), Australia (W. D. Borrie), Brazil (Emilio 
Willems), Argentina (Jorge Hechen) is explored in 
terms of the aspects of social life within which they 
were made. The most notable achievements affected 
the system of production, the arts and sciences, and 
social stratification. From the examination of the 
relationship of immigrants’ contribution to the total 
economy (Brinley Thomas), 3 trends appear: (1) 
they constituted a mass proletariat engaged in manu- 
facturing and stimulating industry by their presence, 
(2) they performed specialized tasks that natives could 
not do, and (3) they became entrepreneurs.—E£. L. 
Gaier. 

4480. Jones, M. B. (U.S.N. Sch. Aviat. Med., 
Pensacola, Fla.) Note on authoritarianism, con- 
finement, and scholastic aptitude. Psychol. Rep., 
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1956, 2, 461-464.—The Pensacola Z Scale was adopted 
as a measure of authoritarianism and administered to 
761 men undergoing training for submarine duty and 
407 naval retrainees confined for “delinquent” be- 
havior. Significantly higher levels of authoritarian- 
ism were found among confined Ss. However, the 
difference was not significant when scholastic apti- 
tude (GCT) was held constant. Results suggest that 
the frequently observed relationship between au- 
thoritarianism and confinement for ‘delinquent’ be- 
havior may be mediated by scholastic aptitude —C. H. 
Ammons. 

4481. Kimbrough, Wilson Whitaker, Jr. A 
study of certain implications of a conception of at- 
titudes as implicit verbal responses. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1956, 16, 1183-1184.—Abstract. 

4482. Kriesberg, Louis. (Columbia U., New 
York.) National security and conduct in the steel 
gray market. Soc. Forces, 1956, 34, 268-277.—The 
role of national security considerations, governmen- 
tally defined, in the conduct of steel distributors is 
examined. Distributors who behaved in accord with 
such definitions were often in agreement with those 
definitions; non-conforming distributors usually dis- 
agreed. Evidence is lacking that acceptance or re- 
jection of government norms determined gray market 
participation or non-participation—A. R. Howard. 

4483. Landis, Paul H. Social control; social 
organization and disorganization in process. (Rev. 
ed.) Philadelphia, Pa.: J. B. Lippincott, 1956. viii, 
473 p. $5.50—A revision of the 1939 text, the 
subject matter is treated under 7 major headings: the 
problem of social control ; internalizing social control ; 
social structures in the maintenance of order ; institu- 
tions in the maintenance of order; special aspects of 
social control; the failure of social control and social 
problems; improving social control. References fol- 
low each chapter.—A. R. Howard. 

4484. Lundberg, George A. Some convergences 
in sociological theory. Amer. J. Sociol., 1956, 62, 
21-27.—“Certain theoretical formulations and research 
methods hitherto regarded as mutually divergent if 
not wholly incompatible are, in their more recent 
versions, strongly convergent. Parsons has declared 
that ‘it is possible to regard the categories of inter- 
action process developed by Bales and the motiva- 
tional paradigm developed by Parsons as, in all es- 
sentials, different ways of conceptualizing the same 
thing.’ Since Bales’s categories are defined with 
some precision, it is now possible to compare the 
Parsons-Bales conceptual framework with that of 
Dodd and others. This reveals considerable apparent 
agreement among the systems.”—H. P. Shelley. 


4485. Melzack, Ronald, & Thompson, William 
R. (Queen's U., Kingston, Ont., Can.) Effects of 
early experience on social behaviour. Canad. J. 
Psychol., 1956, 10, 82-90.—Social responses to other 
dogs and to humans were compared for 21 Scottish 
Terriers raised in a restricted perceptual and social 
environment and 16 litter-mates raised as pets. The 
restricted dogs were inept in competition with normal 
controls, and did not display well-oriented curiosity 
toward other animals. Also, the restricted dogs did 
not accept the attentions of a “friendly man,” nor did 
they calmly avoid an advancing “bold man.” “It was 
concluded that restriction of early social and per- 
ceptual experience has a definite retarding effect on 
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the emergence of normal, adult social behavior in 
dogs.” —R. S. Davidon. 

4486. Nguyen, Anh. Le rire et la dérision (II). 
(Laughter and derision II.) E£volut. psychiat., 1955, 
No. 2, 217-250.—The implications of laughter and 
derision are explored in terms of historical and con- 
temporary concepts taken from many arts and sciences. 
Special attention is given to neurotic and psychotic 
manifestations. Similarly, derision as a factor in the 
personality deviations of children is outlined, includ- 
ing perversions of play, clowning, and falsehoods. 
The treatise concludes on the theme that man is a 
mockery. (See 31: 648.)—L. A. Ostlund. 

4487. Nielson, Alfred Melville. Awareness of 
in-group attitudes. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 
813.—Abstract. 

4488. Parsons, Talcott. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) Suggestions for a sociological ap- 
proach to the theory of organizations. I. Adm. sci. 
Ouart., 1956, 1, 63-85.—Outlines an approach to the 
analysis of formal organizations in terms of the gen- 
eral theory of social systems. An organization is 
analyzed in terms of an institutionalized value system, 
above all defining and legitimizing its goal, and of the 
mechanisms by which it is articulated with the rest 
of the society in which it operates. There are 3 
primary contexts of this articulation: (1) the mobili- 
zation of fluid resources; (2) the mechanizations of 
implementation; (3) the institutional structure which 
integrates the organization with others, centering on 
contract, authority, and the institutionalization of uni- 
versalistic rules —C. G. Browne. 

4489. Reik, Theodor. Myth and guilt; the 
crime and punishment of mankind. New York: 
George Braziller, 1957. xiii, 432 p. $5.75.—Collec- 
tive human guilt may be traced back to the prehis- 
toric killing and eating of a father whose rule was 
experienced as divine. The eating of the forbidden 
fruit which led to the Fall is a mythic expression of 
this historical occurrence, while the figure of Eve is 
a defensive accretion. The crucifixion of Christ fol- 
lowing the Last Supper is a repetition in reverse of 
the original crime and a lex talionis atonement for 
the original offense of attempting to secure divine 
powers. Man is the overreacher who incurs guilt 
through his rebellious assumption of magical powers. 
Only more realistic self-perception can alleviate this 
perennial guilt with its accompanying need for pun- 
ishment.—E. W. Eng. 

4490. Riesman, David. Orbits of tolerance, in- 
terviewers and elites. Publ. Opin. Ouart., 1956, 20, 
49-73.—This essay is a commentary, exegesis and re- 
flection on Stouffer’s findings regarding tolerance for 
radical opinions. Riesman juxtaposes a wide range 
of data from other studies and adds his own views, 
insights and interpretations. Among the topics con- 
sidered are the relation between tolerance and educa- 
tion, geography and religion; communication between 
interviewers and elite and ordinary respondents; the 
social rhetoric of interviewing; and the permissive- 
ness and tolerance of women and young people.—H. 
W. Riecken. 

4491. Rose, Arnold M. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Sociology and the study of values. Brit. 
J. Sociol., 1956, 7, 1-17.—“If the sociologist’s con- 
tention be accepted that values are predominantly 
social in origin, and that their acceptance is a func- 
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tion of the position of an individual in society, which 
in turn influences the selection of those with whom 
he is likely to interact, the sociologists ought to play 
a major role in the analysis of values and their ef- 
fect on science and policy. That they have not 
probably reflects the general inadequacies of a young 
discipline getting under way and the special history 
of sociology with its naive desire to gain respecta- 
bility by eschewing values that were considered to 
lie in the realm of philosophy and reform.” 38 refer- 
ences.—R. M. Frumkin. 

4492. Schein, Edgar H. Some observations on 
Chinese methods of handling prisoners of war. 
Publ. Opin. Quart., 1956, 20, 321-327.—This account 
of experiences of American POW’s from capture to 
repatriation is based on interviews with repatriated 
prisoners in 1953. These experiences are presented 
chronologically but analyzed in terms of social psy- 
chological categories: e.g., use of rewards and punish- 
ments, destruction of formal and informal group struc- 
ture, undermining of previous beliefs and attitudes, 
use of controlled discussion groups, creation of mean- 
ingful contexts and use of prestige suggestion.—H. 
W. Riecken. 

4493. Shevitz, Reuben Nathan. An investigation 
of the relation between exclusive possession of in- 
formation and attempts to lead in small groups. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 806.—Abstract. 

4494. Siegel, Saul M. The relationship of hos- 
tility to authoritarianism. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1956, 52, 368-372.—A manifest hostility scale, con- 
sisting of items drawn from the MMPI, and the 
Elizur Rorschach Content Test were given to groups 
differing in degree of authoritarianism. Statistical 
analysis of the relationship between the manifest hos- 
tility scale and authoritarianism indicated that groups 
high on the dimension of authoritarianism have 
greater overt hostility than groups lower on this 
dimension. Results relevant to the relationship be- 
tween the Rorschach Content Test and authoritarian- 
ism indicated a less certain tendency for groups low 
on the dimension of authoritarianism to have greater 
covert hostility than groups higher on this dimension. 


—L. R. Zeitlin. 
4495. Stewart, Julian H., et al. 


The people of 
Puerto Rico. Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 


1956. ix, 540 p. $10.00.—‘“The present volume re- 
ports a cultural historical study of the behavior pat- 
terns or lifeways of certain of the Puerto Rican 
people. . . . Interest centers not only upon the con- 
crete details of cultural form, function, and pattern of 
modern Puerto Rico and upon their modification 
from one historical period to another but upon the 
general processes of historical development .. . , and 
this volume concludes with some hypothetical regu- 
larities of change which appear to operate in different 
cultures elsewhere.” The report has been organized 
in 4 parts: Introduction; The cultural background of 
contemporary Puerto Rico; Types of subcultures and 
local rural communities: field studies of farm and 
town life; and Summary and conclusions. 400-item 
bibliography. —A. J. Sprow. 

4496. Sussman, Marvin B. (/Vestern Reserve 
U., Cleveland, O.) “The calorie collectors”: a 
study of spontaneous group formation, collapse, 
and reconstruction. Soc. Forces, 1956, 34, 351-356. 
—“When accustomed behavior does not facilitate the 
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attainment of perceived goals, new behavior modes are 
attempted. . . . When leadership is incapable of fa- 
cilitating [the] process of goal attainment, there re- 
sult factionalism and internal conflict. . . ."—A. R. 
Howard. 

4497. Tanfani, Leonardo, & Caprini, Giovanni. 
Ulteriore contributo alla conoscenza di particolari 
quadri psichici osservati in lavoratori emigrati. 
(Further contribution to the knowledge of psycho- 
logical characteristics observed in emigrant workers. ) 
Neurone, 1955, 3, 155-168.—The emigrant is faced 
with particular problems of adjustment resulting from 
changes in the environment, especially as to human 
relations. The authors consider as basic determining 
factor of severe maladjustment a “crisis of environ- 
ment” that in certain cases leads to actual mental ill- 
ness. Eight cases are described in detail. French, 
English, and German summaries.—A. Manoil. 

4498. Whyte, William H., Jr. The organization 
man. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1956. 429 p. 
$5.00.—Following a section on the ideology of the 
organization man, this book discusses him in training, 
his neuroses, his testing, him as a scientist, in fiction, 
and at home in the new suburbia. The author’s 
thesis is that the emphasis of the Social Ethic is 
wrong for the organization man and that he must 
fight the organization.—A. J. Sprow. 

4499. Winch, Peter. Social science. Brit. J. 
Sociol., 1956, 7, 18-33.—*. . . the conception of a hu- 
man society in general cannot be grasped except in 
terms of the concept of rule-following and rule gov- 
erned behavior constitutes one of the most interesting 


fields for investigation by the social sciences.”—R. M. 
Frumkin. 


(See also abstracts 3984, 5106, 5170, 5208) 


Metuops & MEASUREMENTS 


4500. Back, Kurt W. The well-informed in- 
formant. Hum. Organization, 1956, 14(4), 30-33.— 
Persons interviewed as sources for information rather 
than as clinical specimens or representatives of a 
sample were more useful when they had longer ex- 
posure to and greater interest in the topics under 
consideration. Greater perceptual ability, more ex- 
tensive education, and motivation more nearly that of 
the interviewer also increased the value of the in- 
formation.—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

4501. Best, Wallace H., & Sohner, Charles P. 
(U. Maryland, College Park.) Social distance 
methodology in the measurement of political at- 
titudes. Sociol. soc. Res., 1956, 40, 266-270.—A 
Composite Field Social Distance Scale was devised 
and used with 6 classes at the University of Southern 
California to compare attitudinal responses of political 
groups. The authors found the instrument easily 
adaptable to elicit political convictions —S. M. Ama- 
tora. 

4502. Bowlus, Donald Richard. The measure- 
ment of individual performance in small discussion 
groups. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 992-993,—Ab- 
stract. 

4503. Cervin, Viadmir. (U. Toronto, Ont., Can.) 
Some invariant properties of behaviour and the 
problem of metrics for social relations. Canad. J. 
Psychol., 1956, 10, 98-100.—General methodology in 
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the study of personality and social groups is dis- 
cussed. If the independent variable (IV) can be 
measured quantitatively, to determine at what value 
(or range of values) of the IV the dependent variable 
is likely to begin (or stop) varying, probit analysis 
may be applied. If there are only qualitative values 
of the IV, scale analysis or “analysis of invariance” 
may be used to establish unidimensional continua.— 
R. S. Davidon. 

4504. El-Badry, M. A. (Cairo U., Egypt.) A 
sampling procedure for mailed questionnaires. /. 
Amer. statist. Ass., 1956, 51, 209-227.—“A complete 
coverage of all the non-respondents in a survey that 
involves call-backs is not in general an optimum pro- 
cedure because there are many cases where consecu- 
tive sampling of non-respondents at each stage will 
lead to a larger precision for the cost or to a smaller 
cost for the required precision. A set of sampling 
fractions which are optimum in this sense was ob- 
tained and the conditions for the applicability of the 
procedure were discussed. A step-by-step test as to 
whether a further mail attempt is justified and an- 
other test as to the optimum number of attempts is 
given. ... The results should be most useful . . . in 
repeated surveys and in situations where past ex- 
perience can be utilized.”"—C. V’. Riche. 

4505. Hale, Patricia Whitaker. (Santa Barbara 
Coll., Goleta, Calif.) Proposed method for analyz- 
ing sociometric data. Kes. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth 
phys. Educ., 1956, 27, 152-161.—A presentation of a 
set of criteria in which the author establishes a con- 
stant frame of reference against which sociometric 
data may be compared. Five criteria are stated: 
“(1) The fewer the isolates in the group, the better ; 
(2) the higher the total number of reciprocal choices 
within the limits of the number of choices allowed, 
the better; (3) as the group matures, the number of 
over-chosen decreases, and the choices are shared by 
all; (4) the acceptance curve which is ordinarily J 
shaped takes the shape of a normal curve with the 
peak of the curve over the theoretical mean; and (5) 
structural analysis of the sociogram reveals a highly 
differentiated, all pervading network.” A simulated 
test-retest situation is analyzed to demonstrate the 
technique. 15 references —M. A. Seidenfeld. 

4506. Hollander, E. P. (Carnegie Inst. Technol., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.) Interpersonal exposure time as a 
determinant of the predictive utility of peer rat- 
ings. Psychol. Rep., 1956, 2, 445-448.—A study of 
the reliability and in-training validity of peer rating 
forms in an OCS setting indicated that early ratings 
adequately approximated later ones. Careful con- 
sideration should be given to the selection of forms 
appropriate to the criteria of interest-——-C. H. Am 
mons. 

4507. Krug, Robert Edward, Jr. The develop- 
ment of group scores in the prediction of group 
performance. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 1001.— 
Abstract. 

4508. Marshall, Helen Rowena. Some empirical 
relationships of a preschool sociometric technique. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 1007—1008.—Abstract. 

4509. Richards, Gale L., & Pence, Orville L. (U’. 
Washington, Seattle.) An empirically-derived rat- 
ing scale for inter-collegiate discussion sequences. 
J. Communication, 1956, 6, 69-76.—‘“This paper de- 
scribes the structure and purpose of a single-con- 
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tinuum discussion rating scale with equal appearing 
intervals. . . . The basic structure of the scale is a 
series of nine continua (one for each participant), ar- 
ranged vertically, each with a scale value trom 0 to 
100.”—D. E. Meister. 


(See also abstract 4437) 


Cuttures & CULTURAL RELATIONS 


4510. Ansari, Anwar. A study of the relation 
between group stereotypes and social distance. /. 
Educ. & Psychol., Baroda, 1956, 14, 28-35.—Group 
prejudices between the Hindus and Muslims have 
been so strong and widespread as to distort intra- 
group perception, judgment, and evaluation of qual- 
ities. 150 Muslims and 150 Hindus of varied socio- 
economic backgrounds answered a questionnaire, took 
a modified form of Bogardus’ Social Distance Scale, 
and were asked to indicate which epithets, e.g., licen- 
tious, dirty, superstitious, crude, best described a com- 
munal group. Unfavorable group stereotypes were 
applied to members of the other communal group with 
a frequency corresponding to the social distance of 
that group. People in a clerical group were more 
prejudiced than those in a professional, student, or 
labor group.—D. Lebo. 

4511. Bennett, John W., & McKnight, Robert 
K. (Ohio St. U., Columbus.) Misunderstandings 
in communication between Japanese students and 
Americans. Soc. Probl., 1956, 3, 243-256.—Aside 
from obvious language handicaps, difficulty in social 
communication is often found between Japanese stu- 
dents and Americans. Contrasting norms and ex- 


pectancies in the cultures of the two societies are ac- 


centuated by the historical relations between the two 
countries in the past 90 years. In order to under- 
stand the communication process it is necessary that 
the social scientist integrate sociological and _ social 
psychological observations with anthropological and 
historical data. 16 references—R. M. Frumkin. 

4512. Berger, Morroe. Patterns of communica- 
tion of Egyptian civil servants with the public. 
Publ. Opin. Ouart., 1956, 20, 292-298.—A description 
of some characteristics of Egyptian bureaucracy con- 
trasts these with Western counterparts. Question- 
naire data obtained from Egyptian civil servants il- 
lustrate the degree to which particularism exists side 
by side with bureaucratic universalism.—H. IW. 
Riecken. 

4513. Comhaire, J. Some aspects of urbaniza- 
tion in the Belgian Congo. Amer. J. Sociol., 1956, 
62, 8-13.—“Differences in colonial policy are not re- 
flected in the ecology of Leopoldville and Brazzaville, 
which are alike and reminiscent of American patterns. 
A class of Westernized Africans is growing up, with 
marginal characteristics, some apparently universal 
and others local, but the urban masses remain tribally 
conscious and mix little. This does not prevent the 
growth of intertribal customs, which today include 
significant extended family relationships, dowry or 
bride price, and some recognition of the father, even 
in families with a matrilineal tradition. The African 
heritage appears to be strong enough to keep these 
traits alive indefinitely."—H. P. Shelley. 

4514. Damle, Y. B. Communication of modern 
ideas and knowledge in Indian villages. Publ. 
Opin. Ouart., 1956, 20, 257-270.—By means of inter- 
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views and observation, the amount and distribution of 
information on 6 topical areas (e.g. national and in- 
ternational politics and events) were studied in 7 
villages at varying distances from Poona. The 
topographical position, accessibility, and social struc- 
ture of each village are described briefly and the 
amount and distribution of knowledge in each topic 
area summarized.—H. W. Riecken. 


4515. Dupree, Louis. The changing character of 
south-central Afghanistan villages. Hum. Organi- 
zation, 1956, 14(4), 26-29.—With the advent of cen- 
tral government came private tenure by landlords, 
and the resulting social mobility under a system of 
annual rent contracts with the cultivators reduced the 
solidarity of the tribally organized villages. The 
trend away from tribal groups toward individualism 
will continue under proposed development of natural 
resources and their commercial exploitation —L. M. 
Hanks, Jr. 


4516. Eisenstadt, S. N. Patterns of leadership 
and social homogeneity in Israel. /nt. soc. Sci. 
Bull., 1956, 8, 36-54.—Using historical and con- 
temporary data and general sociological researches an 
analysis is made of “. elite selection and de- 
velopment in Palestine Jewry and the State of Israel, 
their relation to the various groups of immigrants 
within these communities and their influence on the 
integration of the total society.” ‘Instead of internal 
identification and solidarity inter-woven within a net- 
work of closely knit primary groups [prior to the 
establishment of Israel], a more formal type of iden- 
tification gradually developed, borne mainly by formal 
structure and relations.” Leadership studies indi- 
cate a strong relation between group cohesion and 
democratic leadership. “The more cohesive, stable 
and positively oriented a given group, the better its 
relations with other groups—if these are reciprocated.” 
The same applies to leadership.—H. P. Shelley. 


4517. Freeman, Howard E., & Kassebaum, Gene 
G. The illiterate in American society: some gen- 
eral hypotheses. Soc. Forces, 1956, 34, 371-375.—6 
hypotheses are offered and discussed and some impli- 
cations for race relations are drawn.—A. R. Howard. 


4518. Gressot, Michel. Les relations de trans- 
fert dans la médecine des cultures primitives. 
(Transfer relationships in the medical practices of 
primitive cultures.) Evolut. psychiat., 1955, No. 2, 
251-270.—Observing the Bassas of Africa for 17 
years has furnished the data for an analysis of magic 
and medicine. This tribe fosters an attitude of tribal 
dependence upon all individuals by child rearing pro- 
cedures, taboos, and rituals. Illness represents a col- 
lective punishment visited upon an individual for 
some member’s taboo infraction. Moreover, crucial 
to therapy is the close ideo-motor identification be- 
tween shaman and patient which is considered as a 
pure case of transfer.—L. A. Ostlund. 


4519. Lee, Dorothy. (Merrill-Palmer Sch., De- 
troit, Mich.) Equality of opportunity as a cultural 
value. Merrill-Palmer Quart., 1956, 2, 146-158.—A 
philosophical discussion of the concept of equality of 
opportunity as viewed by different cultures. In the 
Western world, “Equality has not been viewed as 
incidental to respect for individual worth, but .. . as 
a measure to bring about respect for human worth.” 
In other cultures equality as a principle is not needed 
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because, “self is not opposed to the other, nor as- 
sessed or compared to the other.”—J. J. Gallagher. 


4520. Pidoux, Charles. Les états de possession 
rituelle chez les Melano-Africains. (Ritual states 
of poesseston in Melano-Africans.) Evolut. psychiat., 
1955, No. 2, 271-283.—Ritual possession is a religious 
experience, which is approached through asceticism, 
heightened by music, song, and dance, and culminates 
in convulsions. In addition, certain aspects such as 
cathartic release of inhibitions, and hysteric symptoms 
in voodooism, seem relevant to contemporary psycho- 
analytic therapy. Examples are drawn from Haiti, 
Sudan, and Melanesia. In these cultures, ritual pos- 
session is considered a normal phenomenon because it 
is a social one.—L. A. Ostlund. 

4521. Prentice, Norman M. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) The comparability of positive and 
negative items in scales of ethnic prejudice. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1956, 52, 420-421.—“These 
findings suggest that the use of positive or negative 
items or a mixture of both is immaterial in the meas- 
urement of ethnic prejudice. All-negative item scales 
do not appear to possess any intrinsic superiority as 
has been previously assumed. While these reports 
support the choice of the E scale when desirable for 
continuity with earlier research, they equally support 
the use of a mixed scale when an all-negative (or all- 
positive) scale is regarded as creating problems of 
rapport.”—L. R. Zeitlin. 

4522. Racamier, P. C. Mythologie de la gros- 
sesse et la menstruation. (Mythology of pregnancy 
and menstruation.) Fvolut. psychiat., 1955, No. 2, 
285-297.—Psychoanalytic analogies between psycho- 
somatic ailments and primitive taboos regarding preg- 
nancy and menstruation are enumerated. These taboos 
act as phobic and neurotic defense barriers against 
inaccessible unconscious motivations and guilt feel- 
ings. Furthermore, there is a high positive correla- 
tion between intensity of taboos and ignorance of 
physiological processes. It is pointed out that modern 
woman undergoes the same mental anguish as her 
primitive sisters. In contrast, this is manifested in 
compulsive, aseptic practices, which may result in 
serious repressions. 38-item bibliography —L. A. 
Ostlund. 

4523. Rosenberg, Morris. (Cornell l/., Ithaca, 
NV. ¥.) Power and desegregation. Soc. Probl., 
1956, 3, 215-223.—“Various signs, such as the con- 
flict between state and national authorities and the 
eruption of incidents of violence, point to the conclu- 
sion that desegregation is essentially a problem of 
power.” . The author discusses the many forms of 
power and how they relate to the problem of de- 
segregation.—R. M. Frumkin. 

4524. Shuval, Judith T. Patterns of inter group 
tension and affinity. /nt. soc. Sci. Bull., 1956, 8, 75- 
123.—An interview study was made of 806 husbands 
and wives in the 450 family Bet Mazmil community 
of Jerusalem. Respondents were asked to choose from 
a list of all the ethnic groups in the community the 
group they disliked the most, liked the most and 
liked next most. Ethnic group membership and socio- 
economic status of the respondent were determined 
as well as the intensity of his choices. The results 
show “. . . that tension and affinity between groups 
are largely structured in terms of socio-economic 
class position. .. .” Rejection patterns were specific 
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to two groups, Moroccans and Iraqis, whereas af- 
finity was diffuse applying only to Europeans as con- 
trasted to non-Europeans. Ethnocentrism appears to 


be related to (1) in-group solidarity (Yeminites) and 
(2) being a target of hostility (Moroccans and 
Iraqis).—H. P. Shelley. 


(See also abstracts 4141, 4266, 4362, 4386, 4426, 4531, 
4538, 4610, 4695, 4702, 4927, 5095, 5109) 


SoctAL INSTITUTIONS 


4525. Adler, Kenneth P., & Bobrow, Davis. In- 
terest and influence in foreign affairs. Publ. Opin. 
Ouart., 1956, 20, 89-101.—Defining an “influential” 
as a person who is outside the government but who 
has “access to decision-makers,” the authers compare 
personal characteristics, communications exposure, 
and channels of influences used by 39 “influentials” 
and 99 persons who are “interested” but have no 
direct access to decision-makers; all are residents of 
a midwestern suburb called Aurelia. These findings 
are used to compare foreign policy influentials in 
Aurelia with Almond’s “elites,” Merton’s “opinion 
leaders,” and Hunter’s “men of power” in Regional 
City. “Influentials” in Aurelia are “concentrated in 
the legal profession and in executive positions in busi- 
ness and industry.”—H. W. Riecken. 

4526. Agger, Robert E. (U. North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill.) Power attributions in the local com- 
munity: theoretical and research considerations. 
Soc. Forces, 1956, 34, 322-331.—“The study of power 
necessitates a model of a political system or power 
structure, and such a model dictates in this instance 
an investigation of power attribution.” The assump- 
tion that “political behavior, at least on the part of 
activists, is a general rather than a specialized phe- 
nomenon” requires revision. Another questionable 
assumption is that inhabitants of a small community 
are “fully aware of at least the most powerful” per- 
sons in that community due to the limited size of the 
group. Other theoretical issues are raised and sug- 
gestions for research advanced.—A. R. Howard. 

4527. Agger, Robert E., & Ostrom, Vincent. 
The political structure of a small community. 
Publ. Opin. Quart., 1956, 20, 81-89.—Data from a 
survey of a rural community of 3000 allow the authors 
to classify 260 randomly selected respondents into 4 
political roles: 20 “advisors,” 37 “talkers,” 24 “work- 
ers,” and 132 “non-participants.” The activities of 
each role are described and the distribution of 15 
socio-political characteristics among these roles is 
tabulated. The 3 “key leaders” of the community are 
also described, and some data on the attribution of 
influence and perception of the political structure are 
presented.—H. W. Riecken. 

4528. Beilin, Harry, & Bergin, Kay V. (U. 
Minnesota, Minneapolis.) The social mobility of a 
limited urban group and some implications for 
counseling. Personn. Guid. J., 1956, 34, 544-552.— 
A study made of the 338 members of a high school 
graduating class, 15 years after graduation, compared 
their occupational status with that of their fathers. 
The results indicated that 72.4% of the men and 69.4% 
of the women had been upwardly mobile. Detailed 
results of the study are presented.—G. S. Speer. 

4529. Belknap, George, & Smuckler, Ralph C. 
(Michigan State U., FE. Lansing.) Political power 
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relations in a mid-west city. Publ. Opin. Quart., 
1956, 20, 73-81—A survey of a Michigan city of 
50,000 identified the leaders and the “actives” in pub- 
lic affairs and provided data on their education, oc- 
cupation and political party affiliation. ‘The responses 
of an “active” (in community affairs) panel to ques- 
tions about leadership, political communication, and 
issues are compared with those of an “inactive” panel. 
Six summary propositions about community leader- 
ship are reported.—H. W. Riecken. 

4530. Bell, Wendell. (Northwestern U., Evanston, 
Ill.), & Force, Maryanne T. Social structure and 
participation in different types of formal associa- 
tions. Soc. Forces, 1956, 34, 345-350.—A report of 
the relationship between interest-group (formal asso- 
ciation) membership and social structure position 
(neighborhood residence) based on 4 San Francisco 
census tracts.—A. R. Howard. 


4531. Bowman, Claude C. (Temple U., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) Research in family dynamics: a 
criticism and a proposal. Soc. Forces, 1956, 34, 201- 
207.—The value of the questionnaire method of study- 
ing interpersonal dynamics is questioned. An al- 
ternate offered is that of “the clinical approach where 
research is conducted by family sociologists who have 
had graduate or post-graduate training in psychiatric 
theories and techniques.”—A. R. Howard. 


4532. Cash, Eugene, Jr. A study of Negro-white 
marriages in the Philadelphia area. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1956, 16, 1006—1007.—Abstract. 


4533. Chapin, F. Stuart, & Tsouderos, John E. 
The formalization process in voluntary associa- 
tions. Soc. Forces, 1956, 34, 342-344.—Among the 
findings of a survey of 91 organizations are: (1) The 
formalization process is a general, uniform one; as 
one component of an organization develops and differ- 
entiates, other components are likewise developed. 
(2) The formalization process coincides with growth 
of membership. (3) The formalization process is 
relatively independent of the substantive goals of the 
organization. (4) National affiliation stimulates or- 
ganizational development of the local association. 
(5) Formalization occurs at varying speeds in dif- 
ferent associations.—A. R. Howard. 


4534. Christensen, Harold T., & Meissner, Hanna 
H. (Purdue U., Lafayette, Ind.) An analysis of 
divorce in Tippecanoe Country, Indiana. Sociol. 
soc. Res., 1956, 40, 247-252.—Using a method the 
authors call “record linkage,” marriage records of the 
county have been analyzed for such phenomena as pre- 
marital pregnancy, age falsification at marriage, child 
spacing in marriage, and the relationship of each of 
these to marital success. The present article uses 
statistics for divorces between 1919 and 1952. Analy- 
sis includes: (1) divorce data; (2) trends in divorce 
rate; and (3) duration of marriage prior to divorce; 
and (4) factors associated with divorce—S. M. 
Amatora. 


4535. a Harold T., & Rubinstein, 
Bette B. (Purdue U., Lafayette, Ind.) Premarital 
pregnancy and divorce: a follow-up study by the 
interview method. Marriage Fam. Living, 1956, 18, 
114-123.—After the description of procedures used 
there are detailed tables, illustrative material and 
explanatory conclusions. The study was exploratory 
and the findings tentative. Pre-marital pregnancy 
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seems to intensify the conflict which a couple may 
already be in, and thereby increase its chances for a 
divorce.—M. M. Gillet. 

4536. Corsini, Raymond J. Understanding and 
similarity in marriage. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1956, 52, 327-332.—The following conclusions appear 
to be justified : (1) There is no evidence that happi- 
ness in marriage is a function of understanding the 
mate or is related to the similarity of selves of the 
mates. (2) Evidence indicates that marital happiness 
is associated with similarity of self perceptions of the 
mates. (3) Husbands and wives are no more similar 
in self perceptions than randomly paired men and 
women. (4) Marital happiness is related to the 
conformity of men to self perceptions of their sex.— 
L. R. Zeitlin. 

4537. Curtis, Jack H. (St. Louis U., Mo.), & 
Mahan, Mary Brian. A pilot study in the predic- 
tion of success in Catholic marriages. Marriage 
Fam. Living, 1956, 18, 145-149.—This study of Catho- 
lic couples was designed to explore the effects of the 
Catholic sub-cultural pattern on the marriage rela- 
tionship. The findings separate into 8 areas: back- 
ground, economic factors, in-law relationships, chil- 
dren, and sexual adjustment, religious attitudes, 
friends, recreation, personality. Marital adjustment 
tests now devised may measure only the secular rather 
than the sacred aspects of Catholic marriage. This 
would suggest need for research in the realm of 
sacred values.—M. M. Gillet. 

4538. de Grazia, Alfred. The limits of external 
leadership over a minority electorate. Publ. Opin. 
Ouart., 1956, 20, 113-128.—A detailed anecdotal ac- 


count of a 1955 mayoralty election in “Metropolis” is 


accompanied by survey data indicating some differ- 
ences between the Negro minority (who, the author 
contends, greatly influenced the outcome of the elec- 
tion) and the rest of the population. Four kinds of 
leadership patterns are examined in terms of the situ- 
ation in Metropolis —H. W. Riecken. 

4539. de Sola Pool, Ithiel; Keller, Suzanne, & 
Bauer, Raymond A. The influence of foreign 
travel on political attitudes of American business- 
men. Publ. Opin. Ouart., 1956, 20, 161-175.—Inter- 
views in 1954 with 903 heads of American business 
firms employing more than 100 people enable the 
authors to compare the attitudes of widely travelled 
(abroad) men with those who have travelled little on 
such issues as the tariff, political stability abroad, and 
substantive foreign policy. The U. S. political party 
preference, amount of political activity, exposure to 
foreign publications, and the socio-economic back- 
ground of widely travelled and less travelled busi- 
nessmen are also compared. The data are interpreted 
in terms of the effects of travel and some theoretical 
implications of the findings are considered —H. W. 
Riecken. 

4540. Dorfman, William. Some factors in inter- 
generational occupational mobility. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1956, 16, 1184.—Abstract. 

4541. Duvall, Evelyn Millis. Facts of life and 
love for teen-agers. (2nd ed.) New York: Associa- 
tion Press, 1956, xvii, 426 p. $3.50.—This is a re- 
vised edition (see 26: 867) of a guidebook for teen- 
agers who want to grow into mature adults. It is 
concerned with heterosexual adjustments as they 
relate to dating, courtship, and marriage. About one- 
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fourth of the text is devoted to the physiology of sex. 
There is also much material directed toward helping 
the teenager build the self-confidence and understand- 
ing necessary for success in life—R. M. Frumkin. 

4542. Dyer, William G. (Brigham Young U., 
Provo, Utah.) The interlocking of work and family 
social systems among lower occupational families. 
Soc. Forces, 1956, 34, 230-233.—A self-administering 
questionnaire was utilized with members of 45 “blue- 
collar” families “to test the hypothesis that family 
and work social systems interlock and will mutually 
affect each other through the father who is the con- 
necting link between the 2 systems.” Support of the 
hypothesis is presented.—A. R. Howard. 


4543. Ellis, Robert A. (U. Southern California, 
Los Angeles.) Social status and social distance. 
Sociol. soc. Res., 1956, 40, 240-246.—Social status is 
used to designate the relative hierarchical position an 
individual is inferred to occupy in a community pres- 
tige structure at a given moment. The subjects of 
the study were 34 residents of a small rural, primary- 
type community of the Jamaican market-town of 
Christiana in which 2,300 people lived within 4 square 
miles and to which the farmers come from a 400- 
square mile area. The author analyzes the findings 
indicative of the feasibility of conceiving social status 
to have a social distance component and examines 
briefly some implications of this interpretation.—S. 
M. Amatora. 

4544. Eulau, Heinz, & Schneider, Peter. (An- 
tioch Coll., Yellow Springs, O.) Dimensions of 
political involvement. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1956, 20, 


128-142.—By combining two 4-item Guttman scales, 
“sense of political efficacy” and “sense of citizen re- 
sponsibility,” the authors derive an “index of political 
relatedness” based on the responses of 1,146 respond- 
ents interviewed both before and after the 1952 presi- 


dential election by the Survey Research Center. Posi- 
tion on this index for the 1,146 respondents is then 
compared to other measures of their political involve- 
ment such as perception of difference between parties 
on specific issues, concern about election result, de- 
gree of issue and candidate partisanship, party iden- 
tification, interest in the campaign, exposure to mass 
media, voting behavior and participation in the cam- 
paign. Political relatedness is correlated with several 
measures of involvement.—H. W. Riecken. 


4545. Fanelli, A. Alexander. A typology of com- 
munity leadership based on influence and inter- 
action within the leader subsystem. Soc. Forces, 
1956, 34, 332-338.—Data derived from a study of a 
Mississippi town of about 5,000 population indicate 
that leadership roles tend to be specialized, perhaps 
partly as a result of variation in occupational type 
among the community leaders. Attempts to organize 
community work-groups and committees that are 
representative of a variety of interests “may fail to 
produce a group which community leaders themselves 
see as the most desirable and effective.”"—A. R. 
Howard. 

4546. Felton, William Sidney, Jr. Social re- 
sponse and culture change in laboratory societies. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 1185.—Abstract. 

4547. Gans, Herbert J. (U. Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia.) The sociology of new towns: opportuni- 
ties for research. Sociol. soc. Res., 1956, 40, 231- 
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239.—Contemporary social forms bear the influence 
of upper- and middle-class reaction to the workers’ 
and immigrants’ living conditions. The author dis- 
cusses 3 features which distinguish the new town from 
most older communities: (1) its newness; (2) its 
social organization and culture; and (3) its social 
and ecological independence. Following this he dis- 
cusses some research problems of interest to the city 
planner.—S. M. Amatora. 

4548. Handel, Gerald, & Hess, Robert D. (U. 
Chicago, Ill.) The family as an emotional or- 
ganization. Marriage Fam. Living, 1956, 18, 99-101. 
—Through initimate interaction over a prolonged 
period, the family comes to inhabit its own emotional 
life-space. . .. The meaning of the family to its mem- 
bers and the emotional atmosphere which depends 
upon the relationship of the individual to his family 
are not the same for different personalities and differ- 
ing aims.—M. M. Gillet. 

4549. Hawthorn, H. B. A test of Simmel on 
the secret society: the Doukhobors of British Co- 
lumbia. Amer. J. Sociol., 1956, 62, 1-7.—The col- 
lapse of the Sons of Freedom sect necessitates modi- 
fication of some of Simmel’s statements on secret 
religious societies. “. . . the transmission of secret 
aspects of culture through the generations may con- 
tribute to a general dissociation from reality, as may 
the contradiction between the picture of reality taught 
to the child within and outside the group; individual 
and social disorganization may arise from lack of a 
clearly recognized enemy or from the continuation of 
secrecy as a goal after the original purpose has been 
fulfilled; these dangers increase with the intensity of 
secrecy.”—H. P. Shelley. 

4550. Hunt, Chester L. (Western Michigan 
Coll., Kalamazoo.) Social distance in the Philip- 
pines. Sociol. soc. Res., 1956, 40, 253-260.—Ethnic 
relationships in the Philippines reflect the influence of 
contact with the West which has been more prolonged 
and more intimate than other far eastern areas. The 
present study involved 200 students in 7 classes se- 
lected at random in the University of the Philippines. 
Bogardus Social Distance Scale was used. ‘The re- 
sults reflect the ethnocentric bias of the respondents. 
The author concludes that students show a preference 
for western culture, Christian religion and Caucasoids 
in physical appearance —S. M Amatora. 

4551. Josselyn, Irene M. Cultural forces, mother- 
liness and fatherliness. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1956, 26, 264-271.—Our culture tends to distort the 
concept of the woman’s role as a homemaker, and 
defines it as slavery. Current attitudes toward the 
man in the home tend to stultify any fatherliness. 
It is a masculine virtue to be too busy to express any 
fatherliness. Also fatherliness seems to have feminine 
implications. We can only achieve a true family in 
which a child can grow to emotional maturity by 
understanding both the mother’s and the father’s 
needs, urges and potential patterns of gratification.— 
R. E. Perl. 


4552. Katz, Barney. You can have a better 
marriage. New York: American Press, 1956. 177 
. $3.00.—8 primary areas of marital relations are 
outlined and discussed: fondness, sex, companionship, 
personality, finances, relatives, children, religion. Al- 
most every phase of premarital, marital and post- 
marital relationships is examined in detail, and 
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specific, direct suggestions are given for handling 
almost any situation which might arise—H. D. 
Arbitman. 

4553. Kendall, Patricia L. The ambivalent char- 
acter of nationalism among Egyptian profession- 
als. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1956, 20, 277-292.—Long 
interviews with 110 Egyptian doctors, lawyers, teach- 
ers, engineers and journalists in 1951 covered their 
opinions on local, national and international affairs 
and their habits and tastes in communications media. 
Analysis of a subsample of 44 interviewees reveals 
the ambivalence of this subelite toward the West as 
illustrated by their expressions of inferiority feelings 
accompanied by self-doubts and their antipathy as 
well as admiration for Western nations—H. W. 
Riecken. 


4554. Kerckhoff, Alan C. Notes and comments 
on the meaning of residential propinquity as a 
factor in mate selection. Soc. Forces, 1956, 34, 207- 
213.—The discussion centers about the results of a 
recent study in Nashville, Tennessee, methods of data 
collection and analysis used in propinquity studies, 
the value of the findings of such studies and sugges- 
tions for further research—A. R. Howard. 


4555. Kimber, J. A. Morris. (Coll. Med. Evan- 
gelists, Los Angeles, Calif.) Intersectional and in- 
trasectional marriages in a southern Bible College. 
Marriage Fam. Living, 1956, 18, 151-161.—Conclu- 
sions: A study of 61 marriages shows that southern 
women have a decided edge on northern women in 
matrimonial chances . . . northern men frequently 
marry southern women, but few southern men marry 
northern women.—M. M. Gillet. 


4556. Komarovsky, Mirra. Continuities in 
family research: a case study. Amer. J. Sociol., 
1956, 62, 42-47.—“‘In an earlier article the author de- 
veloped a set of hypotheses, one of which is that since 
the wife is the more dependent upon her parents, there 
will be more trouble with the latter than with her 
husband’s parents. The present article traces the 
effect of later studies upon the concepts, methods, 
and hypotheses of the original study. Contrary to 
the original hypothesis, in-law problems were found 
to involve more frequently the husband’s parents. 
But the only study which attempted to separate de- 
pendence upon parents from other causes of in-law 
problems tends to confirm the earlier hypothesis.”— 
H. P. Shelley. 


4557. Landis, Judson T. (U. California, Berke- 
ley.) The pattern of divorce in three generations. 
Soc. Forces, 1956, 34, 213-216.—1,977 university 
students in family sociology classes furnished such 
data as the marital status of their grandparents, par- 
ents, aunts and uncles, their own dating history, etc. 
“A close relationship is observed between the marital 
status of the grandparents and the parents and aunts 
and uncles of the respondents.” Individuals who had 
both divorced or separated parents and grandparents 
tended to go steady with and become engaged to per- 
sons from similarly broken homes.—A. FR. Howard. 


4558. Langer, Marion. Learning to live as a 
widow. New York: Julian Messner, 1957. 255 p. 
$3.95.—Since the changes that come with the loss of 
a husband are not the same for every woman, this 
book tries to suggest ways to work out a satisfactory 
new way of living, to rearrange one’s habits and 
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activities. The author talks directly to the reader, 
illustrates with stories, about others who have failed 
or succeeded, the situations a widow meets in her 
new singleness: grief, loneliness, money, social needs, 
the rights and demand of her children of whatever 
age; meeting men again and possible remarriage. — 
M. M. Gillet. 


4559. Levine, Lena, & Brodsky, Irving. Tak- 
ing stock of marriage: an illustration in group 
counseling. Marriage Fam. Living, 1956, 18, 162- 
167.—The specific illustrative material was taken 
from one of 2 groups led by the authors. The con- 
clusions: “A marriage can be happy and stable only 
as long as it satisfies the needs of both partners. . 
Today men and women expect more from marriage 
than they did in the past; but they must be able to 
make many adjustments. . . . The major theme of 
the discussion was the importance of being able to 
accept differences.”—M. M. Gillet. 


4560. Ligon, Ernest M. (Union Coll., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y.) CRP research log for 1955. Relig. 
Educ., 1956, 51, 308-312.—Some of the highlights 
during 1955 of the Character Research Project in- 
clude completion of analysis of the data concerning 
ways that children were able to apply the teachings 
of Jesus. 250 forces in the home have been shown to 
affect religious character. Church dynamics, a cen- 
sus study, youth dynamics, teacher opinions, and a 
study of camping have also been completed or phases 
developed, and progress has been made on the cur- 
riculum kit.—G. K.Morlan. 


4561. Litwak, Eugene. (U. Chicago, Jill.) Three 
ways in which law acts as a means of social con- 
trol: punishment, therapy, and education. Soc. 
Forces, 1956, 34, 217-223.—A single set of laws, e.g., 
divorce laws, effect social control in different ways. 
Family breakup, which the law seeks to control, is 
complex. Matching type of law and type of breakup 
will tend to maximize the form of social control.— 
A. R. Howard. 


4562. MacKinnon, William J., & Centers, Rich- 
ard. Authoritarianism and urban stratification. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1956, 61, 610-620.—‘“An authori- 
tarianism-equalitarianism scale was included in the 
interviews of a cross-section of the population in Los 
Angeles County. The results were related to varia- 
bles of stratification and social class. Among manual 
workers no significant differences appear between the 
percentages of authoritarians at different periods of 
life; within the stratum of non-manual workers, how- 
ever, such differences do appear: authoritarianism is 
related inversely to education, occupation, and other 
stratification variables. The percentage of authori- 
tarians in the working class exceeds that in the 
middle class and authoritarianism increases with in- 
tensity of class identification.”—H. P. Shelley. 


4563. Marsh, C. Paul, & Coleman, A. Lee. 
Group influences and agricultural innovations: 
some tentative findings and hypotheses. Amer. J. 
Sociol., 1956, 61, 588-594.—Personal interviews were 
conducted with 393 farm operators in a single Ken- 
tucky county. The results support “. . . the hypothe- 
sis that norms in some neighborhoods are more favor- 
able to their [agricultural innovations] acceptance 
than those in other neighborhoods, In areas favor- 
able to new techniques, those farmers from whom 
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other farmers obtain information show higher rates 
of adoption than farmers in general; but in areas less 
favorable to innovation, the adoption rates of leaders 
are similar to adoption rates of farmers in general. 
Thus group norms in the one case tend to accelerate 
change, and in the other they may retard it.”—H. P. 
Shelley. 


4564. Meadow, Lloyd. (Jewish Vocational Serv- 
ice, Detroit, Mich.) A study of dyadic relation- 
ships in the French family. J. proj. Tech., 1956, 
20, 196-206.—The dyadic relationships of the French 
family are studied on the basis of the TAT protocols 
of 26 adolescent boys and girls in the town of Revel, 
France. “Four major dyadic relationships, the 
father-son, father-daughter, mother-son, and mother- 
daughter, were analyzed in terms of a series of hy- 
potheses developed by Rhoda Metraux and Margaret 
Mead.” Many of these hypotheses have been con- 
firmed in this study. “In many instances the data 
have clarified and expanded upon the original hy- 
potheses. The study further offers an operational 
method of measuring the child’s conception of paren- 
tal roles. It also furnishes us with pertinent addi- 
tional data on French cultural patterns.”—A. R. Jen- 
sen. 


4565. Nimkoff, Meyer F. (Florida State U., 
Tallahassee.) Some observations on social or- 
ganization in Israel. Sociol. soc. Res., 1956, 40, 
261-265.—The author analyzes factors that entered 
into effective social organization in Israel. Special 
emphasis is laid on morale. A nation just born is a 
nation of supra-patriots. Corruption is minimal. 
Many leaders have discarded their old names and 
taken new Hebrew names to symbolize their identi- 
fication with and devotion to the new state. The 
challenge of the future is great. The push from the 
past was extraordinary, for most were refugees from 
persecution, pain, and suffering —S. M. Amatora. 


4566. Pfautz, Harold W. (Brown U., Provi- 
dence, R. I.) Christian Science: a case study of 
the social psychological aspect of secularization. 
Soc. Forces, 1956, 34, 246-251.—“A content analysis 
of approximately 3,000 testimonies from Christian 
Scientists resident in the United States, published 
in official periodicals . . . indicate[s] that this religious 
group and movement have been subject to a process 
of secularization. .. ."—A. R. Howard. 


4567. Reiss, Ira L. (Coll. William and Mary, 
Williamsburg, Va.) The double standard in pre- 
marital sexual intercourse: a neglected concept. 
Soc. Forces, 1956, 34, 224-230.—Discussion centers 
about 6 hypothesized characteristics of the double 
standard. An attempt is made to indicate “the rela- 
tion of the various parts of the double standard in 
terms of internal consistency and coherence and also 
to point out the relation of this standard to other 
areas of behavior. . . ."—A. R. Howard. 


4568. Salisbury, W. Seward. (State U. N. Y., 
Oswego.) Faith, ritualism, charismatic leadership 
and religious behavior. Soc. Forces, 1956, 34, 241- 
245.—Analysis of 1,008 questionnaires submitted by 
students in required courses in sociology reveals “the 
primary importance of ritual in maintaining, fortify- 
ing, and elaborating the faith feeling.” Meditation 
ranks second and the charismatic leader third as a 
source of the religious feeling —A. R. Howard. 
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4569. Schmitt, Robert C. (Honolulu Redevelop- 
ment Agency, Hawaii.) Research note on com- 
ponents of change in marital status on Oahu, 
1940-1950. Soc. Forces, 1956, 34, 238-240.—Pre- 
sented primarily in tabular form are the effects of 6 
kinds of “marital events” (reaching marriageable 
age, being married, being divorced, migrating, being 
widowed, dying) on 4 classes of marital status 
(single, married or separated, widowed, divorced). 
Potential applications of this kind of analysis are 
noted.—A. R. Howard. 

4570. Stein, Martin H. The marriage bond. 
Psychoanal. Quart., 1956, 25, 238-259.—“Because of 
its ceremonial and legal character, the marriage bond 
is readily represented in special instances by fantasies 
of anatomical attachment. These primitive fantasies 
serve as defenses against fear of separation and an- 
nihilation. The evidence presented here does not, 
however, demonstrate that the fantasies constitute the 
historical source of the social institution of marriage. 
This is a question for anthropological research. . . . 
The fantasy ‘My wife is my phallus’ is of clinical 
importance as one of a group of unconscious fantasies 
representing the unconscious meaning of marriage to 
the individual.” 16 references.—L. N. Solomon. 

4571. Turner, Ralph H., & Surace, Samuel J. 
Zoot-suiters and Mexicans: symbols in crowd be- 
havior. Amer. J. Sociol., 1956, 62, 14-20.—‘“Con- 
tent analysis is used to test a hypothesis that overt 
hostile crowd behavior is preceded by the develop- 
ment of an unambiguously unfavorable symbol. The 
Los Angeles ‘zoot-suit riots’ of 1943 provide an in- 
stance, and a sample covering ten and one-half years 
of newspaper reference to the symbol ‘Mexican’ is 
analyzed. The hypothesis receives support through 
the unanticipated emergence of new thematic ele- 
ments displacing the old traditional references. Pre- 
dominantly unfavorable connotations of the new 
‘zoot-suiter’ symbol tend to neutralize the ambiva- 
lence in the symbol ‘Mexican,’ thus providing a neces- 
sary condition for overt hostile crowd behavior.”— 
H. P. Shelley. 

4572. Vernon, Glenn M. Background factors re- 
lated to church orthodoxy. Soc. Forces, 1956, 34, 
252-254.—A scale of church orthodoxy was developed 
with reference to members of The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter Day Saints. Relationships between 
scale position and such factors as sex, age, income, 
occupation, community satisfaction, marital status, 
missionary activity and conversion are examined.— 
A. R. Howard. 

4573. Warren, Roland L. (Alfred U., N. Y.) 
Toward a typology of extra-community controls 
limiting local community autonomy. Soc. Forces, 
1956, 34, 338-341.—Discussed are some dimensions 
of community autonomy, informal extra-communal 
controls (cultural patterns, informal group structure, 
competition) and formal extra-communal controls 
(governmental, non-governmental ).—A. .R. Howard. 


4574. Whelpton, P. K., & Freedman, Ronald. 
A study of the growth of American families. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1956, 61, 595-601.—“Field work 
has been completed for a national sample study of 
the growth of American families. Its objectives are: 
(1) to study expectations of size of family as one 
basis for better forecasts of births; (2) to describe 
differences in fertility behavior for major popula- 
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tion strata; and (3) to test the relationship of basic 
social variables to fertility behavior. A national 
probability sample of white married women in the 
childbearing years has been interviewed and field 
work has been completed.” Specific findings are not 
reported.—H. P. Shelley. 

4575. Ziegler, Jesse H. (Bethany Biblical Sem., 
Chicago, Ill.) Psychological aspects of commit- 
ment. Relig. Educ., 1956, 51, 298-307.--30 inter- 
views by the author’s students on commitment were 
analyzed in regard to background, contributing fac- 
tors, nature of commitment, and results. The author 
feels that this datum fits into psychoanalytic theory 
when “Du” or “Spirit” is added as a function.—G. 
K. Morlan. 


(See also abstracts 4448, 4454, 4513, 4964) 


LANGUAGE & COMMUNICATION 


4576. Barnouw, Erik. (Columbia U., New York.) 
Mass communication: television, radio, film, press. 
New York: Rinehart & Company, 1956. 280 p. 
$3.50.—This elementary textbook discusses the his- 
tory, psychology, media and sponsors of mass com- 
munication. The writer’s psychological orientation 
is Freudian, and “. . . the astonishing pull of the very 
successful story, film, program or advertisement can 
hardly be explained except in terms of Freudian 
theory—the theory of the unconscious” (taboos, om- 
nipotence, security, identification). The communica- 
tion cycle includes expectation, attention, emotion, in- 
formation, idea and action. The technical problems 


of creating television, radio, film and advertising pro- 


grams are explained.—D. E. Meister. 

4577. Bell, D. A., & Ross, Alan S. C. Negative 
entropy of Welsh words. In Cherry, (Ed.), Jn- 
formation theory, (see 31: 4586), 149-153.—The 
letter frequency distribution for Welsh and English 
words was compared against the total number of 
possible combinations for each length. The mini- 
mum informational constraint per character is ob- 
served for 2-letter Welsh words and 3-letter English 
words—at about 1.8 bits per character.—/.’ Pollack. 

4578. Bloom, Samuel William. A social psy- 
chological study of motion picture audience be- 
havior: a case study of the Negro image in mass 
communication. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 1187. 
—Abstract. 

4579. Bogert, Bruce P. (Bell Telephone Labs, 
Inc., Murray Hill, N. J.) The Vobanc—a two-to- 
one speech band-width reduction system. J. 
acoust. Soc. Amer., 1956, 28, 399-404.—A bandwidth 
compression system, which reduces the bandwidth by 
a factor of two, is described. Articulation tests show 
that the system is nearly as intelligible as a telephone 
system of full bandwidth.—JI. Pollack. 

4580. Booth, A. D. Influence of context on 
translation. In Cherry, (Ed.), /nformation theory, 
(see 31: 4586), 181-183—The problem of “con- 
text” in mechanical translation refers to the altera- 
tion of the meaning of a word depending upon the 
company of adjacent words. Possible procedures for 
carrying out contextual operations are suggested.— 
I. Pollack. 

4581. Bower, Robert T., & Sharp, Laura M. 
The use of art in international communication: a 
case study. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1956, 20, 221-229.— 


31: 4575-4588 


—Some of the effects of viewing an exhibition of 
Japanese art on opinions about, attitudes toward and 
information about Japan were studied by interview- 
ing exhibit visitors in three cities—Seattle, Chicago 
and Boston. Between 200 and 300 interviews were 
obtained in each city and, in addition, 100 college 
students in Boston filled out before- and after-ques- 
tionnaires. Selected findings on audience composi- 
tion, opinion change and information acquired are 
reported as well as comparisons between audience 
reactions and the publicity given the exhibit in dif- 
ferent cities —H. W. Riecken. 

4582. Broadbent, D. E. The concept of ca- 
pacity and the theory of behaviour. In Cherry, 
(Ed.), /nformation theory, (see 31: 4586), 354-360. 
—“The present paper is intended as a plea for the 
qualitative use of information theory in psychology.” 
Concepts, derived from information theory, are dis- 
cussed in relation to behavior theory.—/. Pollack. 


4583. Brooks, Keith. The construction and 
testing of a forced-choice scale for measuring 
speaking achievement. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 
16, 1013—1014.—Abstract. 


4584. Bruce, D. J. Effects of context upon in- 
telligibility of heard speech. In Cherry, (Ed.), 
Information theory, (see 31: 4586), 245-252.—Previ- 
ous experiments have demonstrated that speech in- 
telligibility is a function of the information of the 
speech materials when the informational character- 
istics are specified. The present experiment extends 
this finding to situations in which the informational 
characteristics may be learned through experience 
with test materials —J/. Pollack. 


4585. Ceccato, Silvio, & Maretti, Enrico. Sug- 
gestions for mechanical translation. In Cherry, 
(Ed.), Information theory, (see 31: 4586), 171-180. 
—Several requirements which must be met by any 
successful mechanical translation system are sketched. 
—I. Pollack. 


4586. Cherry, Colin. (Ed.) Information theory; 
papers read at a symposium on information theory 
held at the Royal Institution, London, September 
12th to 16th, 1955. New York: Academic Press, 
Inc., 1956. xii, 401 p. $11.50.—36 papers are in- 
cluded in this book, along with the discussion that 
followed the papers. The topics include: philosophi- 
cal fundamentals, coding for electronic systems, me- 
chanical translation, human information processing, 
and neurophysiology. The papers are abstracted 
separately in this issue.—/. Pollack. 


4587. Cleave, J. P. A programme for Braille 
transcription. In Cherry, (Ed.), Jnformation 
theory, (see 31: 4586), 184-194.—Simplified grade 
one-and-a-half Braille was programmed upon a 
computor. The general principles are applicable to 
higher Braille systems. The search and comparison 
functions of the program are related to mechanical 
translation. —I. Pollack. 

4588. Davison, W. Phillips. Political signifi- 
cance of recognition via mass media—an illustra- 
tion from the Berlin blockade. Pubi. Opin. Quart., 
1956, 20, 327-333.—Drawing on a variety of ma- 
terials, including public opinion polls, letters to news- 
papers and radio, and reports and observations by 
officials and trained observers, the author attempts 
to assess the role played by the mass media of the 
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Western world in bolstering Berliners’ morale during 
the 1948 blockade by the Soviet Union. He con- 
cludes that recognition and admiration from noncom- 
munist countries, as reported in the Berlin press, 
had an important effect on Berlin residents’ per- 
sistent adherence to the West under trying circum- 
stances.—H. W. Riecken. 

4589. Deutsch, Karl W. Shifts in the balance 
of communication flows: a problem of measure- 
ment in international relations. Publ. Opin. Ouart., 
1956, 20, 143-160.—The author presents and ex- 
amines statistical data on the sending and receiving 
of first-class mail among various countries of the 
world. From these data he calculates certain ratios 
and compares their changes over time. In addition, 
data on inter- and intra-state travel in the U. S. are 
examined for comparative purposes. A number of 
insights and interpretations of these findings are of- 
fered.—H. W. Riecken. 

4590. Dodd, Stuart Carter. Testing message 
diffusion in harmonic logistic curves. Psycho- 
metrika, 1956, 21, 191-205.—“The growth of a popu- 
lation of knowers of a message was studied to test a 
human interactance hypothesis. The conditions in- 
vestigated involved people interacting in time, with 
the population pairing off randomly .. . and trans- 
ferring an attribute .. . at either a steady rate or a 
waning rate, subsequent to the originating stimulus. 
The mathematical expressions for these pre-condi- 
tions were the differential equations for the linear 
logistic for steady acting and the harmonic logistic 
for waning acting. Variant forms of these curves 
were developed. Two exploratory experiments, or 
pretests, comprised launching a coffee slogan in a 
town and imitating a badge wearer in a boy’s camp. 
Since the activity rate waned harmonically in both 
cases, the harmonic logistic fit best in both the town 
and the camp as expected by the hypothesis.”—M. O. 
Wilson. 

4591. Dérken, H., Jr. (Verdun Protestant Hosp., 
Montreal, Can.) Frequency of common associa- 
tion. Psychol. Rep., 1956, 2, 407-408.—290 Ss were 
studied for word associations. A rise and subsequent 
decline of common association with age was found. 
Comparison with earlier studies showed a progressive 
rise in percentage of common responses from 1910 
through 1956. The results can be interpreted in 
terms of psycho-social development and increase in 
group communications.—C. H. Ammons. 

4592. Duker, Sam. (Brooklyn Coll. N. Y.) A 
selected bibliography on the teaching of listening 
at the elementary level. /. Communication, 1956, 
6, 63-68.—An annotated bibliography dealing “with 
techniques of teaching listening at the elementary 
school level. Items dealing with the use of radio, 
television, and recordings as aids to teaching are not 
within the scope of this bibliography.”—D. E. 
Meister 

4593. Edling, Jack Victor. 


Utilizing behavior 
preferences in mass communications for the pur- 


pose of modifying attitudes. Dissertation Abstr., 
1956, 16, 788.—Abstract. 

4594. Epstein, Jack E. Some problems of com- 
munications. Personnel J., 1956, 35, 12-15—Some 
of the problems of communication are making the 
meaning clear to the person receiving the communica- 
tion, the timing of the communication, and choosing 
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the means of communication. Many communication 
problems stem from human relations. Organization 
structure should provide for communications up, 
down and across.—M. B. Mitchell. 

4595. Fairthorne, R. A. Some clerical opera- 
tions and languages. In Cherry, (Ed.), /nforma- 
tion theory, (see 31: 4586), 111-120.—Selected cleri- 
cal operations are considered as tasks of information 
processing, transformation and retrieval. Language 
and information engineering of the tasks will often 
substantially reduce task complexity and cost.—/. 
Pollack. 

4596. Farquharson, Robin. 
tion in games and in voting. In Cherry, (Ed.), 
Information theory, (see 31: 4586), 47-52.—The 
complexity and solution of multi-person games is a 
function of the distribution of information among the 
participants. Strategic information is represented 
by partitions in a finite set of possible plays.—/. 
Pollack. 

4597. Fry, D. B., & Denes, P. Experiments in 
mechanical speech recognition. In Cherry, (Ed.), 
Information theory, (see 31: 4586), 206—212.—Prin- 
ciples for a mechanical speech recognition system are 
described in relation to human speech perception. 
The problem of inclusion of linguistic constraints 
within speech recognizers is considered. Sample ex- 
perimental results are presented.—/. Pollack. 

4598. Fuchs, Wilhelm. Mathematical theory of 
word formation. In Cherry, (Ed.), Information 
theory, (see 31: 4586), 154-170.—Syllabic frequency 
distribution of words of nine languages were ob- 
tained. Of the nine languages examined, English is 
associated with the lowest average number of sylla- 
bles per word and with the lowest variance of the 
frequency distribution. A mathematical theory of 
word formation based upon the binomial distribution 
is developed.—I. Pollack. 


4599. Gabor, D. Optical transmission. In 
Cherry, (Ed.), Information theory, (see 31: 4586), 
26-33.—The basic principle of structural communica- 
tion thedry—the theorem of the finite degree of free- 
dom—provides the theoretical glue for including 
optical phenomena within the mathematical mold of 
quantum mechanics.—/. Pollack. 


4600. George, Alexander L. Prediction of po- 
litical action by means of propaganda analysis. 
Publ. Opin. Quart., 1956, 20, 334-345.—After re- 
viewing briefly the wartime efforts of the Foreign 
Broadcast Intelligence Service of the FCC to predict 
Nazi political and military strategy from propaganda 
content and strategy, the author presents a methodo- 
logical description of an “indirect” method for mak- 
ing inferences from propaganda about the propagand- 
ist’s intentions. A detailed outline of “possible goals 
of preparatory propaganda” is stated in terms gen- 
eral enough to be widely applicable. Finally, 4 case 
studies drawn from wartime propaganda analyses are 
summarized to illustrate how the “indirect method” 
was used for making inferences —H. W. Riecken. 

4601. Gieber, Walter. The telegraph editors: 
a study of communication behavior. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1956, 16, 955-956.—Abstract. 

4602. Greenwald, William I. Substance, quality 
and social content of films. J. educ. Sociol., 1956, 
29, 330-339.—When a medium of art is combined 
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with any form of education it must be periodically 
re-evaluated. This is necessary because of the dy- 
namic nature of political, economic, and psychosocial 
forces which influence the medium. The qualitative 
features of the filmed product must be reanalyzed for 
they will be the ultimate determinant of successful 
competition. The author analyzes the film as to its 
substance, its quality and its influence in the develop- 
ment of social attitudes and conduct.—S. M. Amatora. 

4603. Gregory, R. L. An experimental treat- 
ment of vision as an information source and noisy 
channel. In Cherry, (Ed.), Information theory, 
(see 31: 4586), 287-299.—Area-intensity relation- 
ships in the determination of intensity differential 
thresholds are discussed. Spatial summation is re- 
garded as a gain in information with an increase in 
stimulus area.—/. Pollack. 

4604. Guetzkow, Harold, & Simon, Herbert A. 
The impact of certain communication nets upon 
organization and performance in _ task-oriented 
groups. Mgmt. Sci., 1955, 1, 233-250. 

4605. Harrell, Lester Edward, Jr. An inter- 
comparison of the quality and rate of the de- 
velopment of oral and written language in chil- 
dren. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 1103—Abstract. 

4606. Hartocollis, Peter. Effects of alcohol on 
verbal performance. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 
800-801.—Abstract. 

4607. Horikawa, Katsutaré6; Ohwaki, Yoshi- 
kazu, & Watanabe, Takeo. Variation of verbal 
activity through different psychological situa- 
tions. Tohoku Psychol. Folia, 1956, 15, 65-90.— 


Children in 3 situations—senior, friend, and junior 


—were observed in discussions of stories. Number 
of words differs slightly in the 3, quality varies, 
particularly dialects and the use of honorific words. 
French and German summaries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


4608. Hughes, George W., & Halle, Morris. 
(Mass. Inst. Tech., Cambridge.) Spectral proper- 
ties of fricative consonants. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1956, 28, 303-310.—“‘Energy density spectra of gated 
segments of fricative consonants were measured. 
The spectral data were used as a basis for develop- 
ing objective identification criteria which yielded 
fair results when tested. As a further check gated 
segments of fricatives were presented for identifica- 
tion to a group of listeners and their responses were 
evaluated in terms of the objective identification 
criteria.”—J. Pollack. 


4609. Jolliffe, H. R. A semantic slant on “ob- 
jectivity” vs. “interpretation.” Journalism QOuart., 
1956, 33, 189-193.—‘‘The idea that there is an essen- 
tial conflict between . . . [objectivity and interpreta- 
tion] . . . appears to be based upon a faulty concept, 
which semantic analysis helps to eliminate.”—D. E. 
Meister. 


4610. Kumata, Hideya, & Schramm, Wilbur. A 
pilot study of cross-cultural meaning. Publ. Opin. 
Quart., 1956, 20, 229-238.—The semantic differential 
technique was used to obtain data on 30 concepts 
rated on 20 scales by 2 groups of bilinguals ( Japanese 
and Koreans) and an American control group, all 
subjects being college students in the U. S. Factor 
analysis reveals two factors similar to those reported 
by Osgood: an evaluative factor, and a dynamic fac- 
tor (which “combines both the potency and activity 
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factors”). Analysis of differences among concepts 
and discussion of the findings suggest caution in gen- 
eralizing the apparent equivalence of semantic frames 
of reference across cultures —H. W. Riecken. 

4611. Kurtzrock, George Henry. The effects of 
time and frequency distortion upon word intel- 
ligibility. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 1017.—Ab- 
stract. 

4612. Lang, Kurt, & Lang, Gladys Engel. The 
television personality in politics: some considera- 
tions. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1956, 20, 103-112.—Bas- 
ing their analyses on 85 interviews with viewers of 
the 1952 national nominating convention telecasts, 
the authors report some variations in the degree to 
which various political figures “come across” as per- 
formers, as players of a political role and as persons. 
They suggest some generalizations about the famili- 
arity of a public figure and social distance between 
him and the audience.—H. W. Riecken. 

4613. Lundeen, Dale Julian. An investigation 
of the relationship of vertical mandibular move- 
ment to loudness and rate of speech and to as- 
pects of individual variation. Dissertation Abstr., 
1956, 16, 814-815.—Abstract. 

4614. MacKay, D. M. The place of ‘meaning’ 
in the theory of information. In Cherry, (Ed.), 
Information theory, (see 31: 4586), 215-225.—The 
meaning of a message is defined as the selective func- 
tion of the message on a specific ensemble of possi- 
ble courses of action. Meaning is thus equated to 
selective information and is measured in terms of the 
magnitude of change brought about by its selective 
operation upon the particular ensemble.—/. Pollack. 


4615. Maclay, Howard Stanley. Language and 
non-linguistic behavior: an experimental investi- 
gation. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 1039.—Ab- 
stract. 


4616. Marcou, P., & Daguet, J. New methods 
of speech transmission. In Cherry, (Ed.), Jn- 
formation theory, (see 31: 4586), 231-244.—An ex- 
perimental narrow-band communication system, based 
upon the reduction of the speech wave to pulses, 
with subsequent frequency multiplication and division, 
is described.—/. Pollack. 


4617. Mazzanti, Vincent E., & Bessell, Harold. 
Communication through the latent language. 
Amer. J. Psychother., 1956, 10, 250-260.—“‘It is the 
purpose of this paper to illustrate a means of com- 
munication which we shall designate the latent lan- 
guage and which might be defined as disguised forms 
of communication, usually unconscious, wherein a 
person tells about himself by attributing his feelings 
or behavior to a third person, object, or situation in 
order to find out how someone else . . . will react to 
him and thus to safeguard against potential rejec- 
tion.” This form of communication is distinguished 
from projection and the suggestion is made that in- 
creased understanding of schizophrenics may come 
from treating their communications in this light.—L. 
N. Solomon. 

4618. Mooers, Calvin N. Information retrieval 
on structured content. In Cherry, (Ed.), /nforma- 
tion theory, (see 31: 4586), 121-134.—A schema for 
document classification is suggested which will per- 
mit more efficient information retrieval by high speed 
machines. The method is based upon forming inter- 
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locking sets of descriptors delineating the idea struc- 
ture.—/. Pollack. 


4619. Myren, Delbert Theodore. A study of the 
distribution of mass media among farmers and the 
relationship of this distribution to certain socio- 
economic characteristics. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 
16, 746.—Abstract. 


4620. North, J. D. Application of communica- 
tion theory to the human operator. In Cherry, 
(Ed.), Information theory, (see 31: 4586), 372-389. 
—The application to man-machine systems of recent 
developments in communication theory, theory of 
games, and decision theory is outlined.—/. Pollack. 


21. Okanes, Marvin Morris. Expected be- 
havior of source as a predictor of attitude change 
through communications. Dissertation Abstr., 
1956, 16, 809-810.—Abstract. 


4622. Peterson, Gordon E., Sivertsen, Eva, & 
Subrahmanyam, D. L. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) 
Intelligibility of diphasic speech. J. acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1956, 28, 404-411.—The effect of several 
switching operations on the intelligibility of speech 
was examined. In particular, speech interrupted in 
time was compared against speech in which the wave 
form was subjected to periodic phase inversion. For 
a given switching frequency, the effects upon intel- 
ligibility of phase inversion are more marked than 
for time interruption.—/. Pollack. 


4623. Quastler, Henry. Studies of human chan- 
nel capacity. In Cherry, (Ed.), /nformation theory, 


(see 31: 4586), 361-371—The empirical limit of 


human operator information transmission is estimated 


at 50 bits/second. Some of the factors limiting hu- 
man information transmission are enumerated.—!/. 
Pollack. 


4624. Révész, Géza. Die Sprachfunktion der 
Hand. (Expressive functions of the hand.) Psy- 
chol. Beitr., 1956, 2, 254-265.—The hand is con- 
sidered the most important instrument for “gesture 
language,” capable of expressing thoughts, attitudes, 
judgments, etc. Social psychological implications are 
discussed, as are the relations between expressive hand 
movements and verbal speech. English and French 
summaries. 19 references.—H. P. David. 


4625. Schouten, J. F. Ignorance, knowledge 
and information. In Cherry, (Ed.), /nformation 
theory, (see 31: 4586), 37-46.—The outcome of an 
experiment changes ignorance and knowledge with 
an equal amount but with opposite sign, so that the 
sum total of ignorance and evidence remains in- 
variant. An experiment consists of performing a 
selective operation which provides information. The 
ideal experiment provides an increase in knowledge 
equal to the information. However, the maximum 
efficiency of an experiment is usually not reached be- 
cause part of the information obtained is either re- 
dundant (already known) or irrelevant (which in- 
creases our knowledge of the experiment, but not of 
the object of the experiment ).—/. Pollack. 


4626. Sjoberg, Gideon. (U. Texas, Austin.) 
Science and changing publication patterns. Phil. 
Sci., 1956, 23, 90-96.—The great increase in the 
amount of scientific writing and the increased popu- 
larity of non-conventional media of publication (e.g., 
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mimeograph, microfilm) are affecting the social struc- 
ture of science. 13 references.—H. Ruja. 

4627. Smith, Bruce Lannes. (Michigan State 
U., East Lansing.) Trends in research on interna- 
tional communication and opinion, 1945-55. Publ. 
Opin. Quart., 1956, 20, 182-195.—This evaluative 
summary of recent work mentions about 50 studies 
that are directly or tangentially related to interna- 
tional communication. The area is broadly defined 
and the topics covered include substantive research, 
method and theory.—H. W. Riecken. 


4628. Standlee, Lloyd S., & Fattu, Nicholas H. 
(Indiana U., Bloomington.) Navy vocabulary. J. 
educ. Res., 1956, 49, 551-554.—4 Navy publications 
were used to prepare 2 word lists: the Ist included 
the 503 most frequently used words; the 2nd, all 
words with a frequency of 2 or larger in any one 
source. The lists are compared with other lists and 
their usefulness is discussed—M. Murphy. 


4629. Starkweather, John A. Content-free 
speech as a source of information about the 
speaker. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1956, 52, 394-402. 
—3 groups of 10 Ss each were selected on the basis of 
their scores on a blood pressure recording and on 
the basis of a personality score related to high blood 
pressure. All voice samples were judged on scales 
labelled “aggressive” and “pleasant.” The judg- 
ments for all types of information significantly dif- 
ferentiated the voices of the 30 Ss. The group with 
high blood pressure scores showed a lack of signifi- 
cant verbal-vocal congruence. Judgments of content- 
free information were related to both the blood pres- 
sure measure and the personality measure related to 
high blood pressure. Judgments of normal informa- 
tion were related only to the personality measure.— 
L. R. Zeitlin. 


4630. Stirling, Rebecca Birch. Some psycho- 
logical mechanisms operative in gossip. Soc. 
Forces, 1956, 34, 262-267.—Some of the mechanisms 
discussed are displacement, projection, catharsis, 
wish fulfillment and identification. “Function, con- 
tent, and motivation differ, but the psychological 
mechanisms are constant inherent behavior potentials 
in man, and they find their outlets in litigation, witch- 
hunts, purges, prejudices, war, sorcery, or gossiping, 
depending on the immediate situation and/or the 
traditional means of expression.”—A. R. Howard. 


4631. Thurber, James. The psychosemanticist 
will see you now, Mr. Thurber. Science, 1956, 123, 
705-707.—“The psychosemanticists will specialize in 
the havoc wrought by verbal artillery upon the 
fortress. Their job will be to cope with psychic 
trauma caused by linguistic meaningfulness, to pre- 
vent the language from degenerating into gibberish, 
and to save the sanity of persons threatened by the 
onset of polysyllabic monstrosititis.” Examples are 
incorporated.—S. J. Lachman. 


4632. Thwing, Edward J. (J/ndiana U., Bloom- 
ington.) Effect of repetition on articulation scores 
for PB words. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1956, 28, 302- 
303.—“‘Naive listeners were administered PB word- 
articulation tests under 4 conditions of successive 
repetition and 3 conditions of signal-to-noise ratio. 
At all 3 signal-to-noise ratios, successive repetition 
of test words yields slightly higher articulation scores. 
The major portion of improvement in scores occurs 
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with the second presentation; third and fourth pres- 
entations have negligible effect.”—J. Pollack. 

4633. Toda, Masanao. (Hokkaido U., Japan.) 
Information-receiving behavior of man. Psychol. 
Rev., 1956, 63, 204-212.—“Communication theory as 
developed mainly for engineering purposes is incom- 
plete as a theory of a human communication. 
The required theory should pay proper attention to 
the following facts: (a) Human communication is a 
kind of game, sometimes cooperative and sometimes 
competitive. (b) The receiver’s rules of decoding 
are usually not given; they should be developed by 
the receiver himself for each different information 
source. (c) The receiver may extract more than 
one information content from a signal. (d) The re- 
ceiver is usually not given objective probabilities, but 
he estimates them. Accordingly, the amount of in- 
formation and information content should be defined 
with respect to subjective probabilities. Particular 
attention should be paid to the problem of information 
synthesis.”—E. G. Aiken. 

4634. van Soest, J. L. Some consequences of 
the finiteness of information. In Cherry, (Ed.), 
Information theory, (see 31: 4586), 3-7.—The un- 
certainty principle places a lower limit on the pre- 
cision of measurement that can be attained. While 
this principle need not obviate the information meas- 
urement of discrete communication channels, the 
author feels that serious difficulties are faced with 
the information measurement of continuous channels. 
—I. Pollack. 

4635. Versace, John Andrew. An experimental 
analysis of the effect of load and communications 
on a complex man-machine system. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1956, 16, 806-807.—Abstract. 

4636. Wilkening, Eugene A. (U. Wisconsin, 
Madison.) Roles of communicating agents in 
technological change in agriculture. Soc. Forces, 
1956, 34, 361-367.—The agents discussed include 
mass media, other farmers, educational and service 
agencies, commercial sources.—A. R. Howard. 


4637. Yngve, Victor H. The translation of lan- 
guages by machine. In Cherry, (Ed.), Information 
theory, (see 31: 4586), 195-205—A simple word- 
for-word translation between languages is not suf- 
ficient for adequate translations. Employment of 
specific linguistic constraints of the source and target 
languages promises to improve the quality of me- 
chanical translation.—/. Pollack. 


4638. Zimmerman, Claire, & Bauer, Raymond 
A. The effect of an audience upon what is re- 
membered. Publ. Opin. Ouart., 1956, 20, 238-248.— 
Hypothesizing that “the imagined attitudes of pro- 
spective audiences can affect what a person [expect- 
ing to communicate to an audience] will remember of 
new incoming material” and that such memory can 
be affected by attitude toward the material, the au- 
thors designed an experiment to test immediate and 
delayed (one week) recall of pro and con arguments 
on raising teachers’ salaries presented orally to stu- 
dents of journalism and of education, anil represented 
as originating either from a teachers’ or a taxpayers’ 
association. Results support the hypotheses—H. W. 
Riecken. 


(See also abstracts 4000, 4041, 4511, 4514, 4645, 
5191) 
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4639. Arbuckle, Dugald S. (Boston U., Mass.) 
Client perception of counselor personality. J. 
counsel. Psychol., 1956, 3, 93-96.—In a class of 70 
counselor trainees, the individuals chosen as coun- 
selors, those rejected as counselors, and the traits 
noted by the students as desirable and undesirable in 
a counselor were related to the personality traits of 
the same students determined by objective tests. The 
differences between those selected and those rejected 
as counselors are noted. “Most of the traits men- 
tioned as being desirable or undesirable for counselors 
were not comparable with the personality differences 
as determined by the measures used. . . ."—M. M. 
Reece. 


4640. Bendig, A. W. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
Ranking methodology: the generality of ranking 
reliability with different sets of clinical case his- 
tories. J. clin. Psychol., 1956, 12, 151-155.—“Two 
groups of college students (N =52) successively 
ranked for adjustment level two sets of abstracted 
case histories of children and of adults. The Ss’ 
judgments were correlated with expert evaluations of 
the cases and average intercorrelations among the Ss 
obtained. The adult cases were judged more reliably 
than were the child cases, but the correlation between 
Ss’ expert reliabilities on the adult and child cases 
was only .27. The relatively high average correla- 
tions of the Ss with the experts (r = .69) and with 
each other (r =.61) on single sets of cases suggest 
that the reliability of judgments of clinical material 
is not a general trait, but is specific to the particular 
set of clinical cases judged.”—L. B. Heathers. 


4641. Berg, Irwin A. (Louisiana State U., Baton 
Rouge.) Test score interpretation and client con- 
fusion. Personn. Guid. J., 1956, 34, 576-578.—The 
wise counselor will routinely review the client’s under- 
standing of his test performance in order to prevent, 
or to correct, misunderstandings. Some suggestions 
for handling misunderstandings are offered—G. S. 
Speer. 

4642. Berkman, Tessie D., & Haselkorn, Flor- 
ence. (New York U.) Enabling the ill person to 
take casework help. J. Jewish communal Serv., 
1956, 32, 285-294.—In the hospital milieu the pa- 
tient frequently does not initiate the request for 
medical social casework. This is due in some in- 
stances to a lack of awareness of his needs, failure to 
understand how the medical social worker can help, 
or some other factor which prevents him from secur- 
ing necessary help. Case studies are included which 
are illustrative of the medical social worker’s role 
when her services have not been sought by the pa- 
tient —M. A. Seidenfeld. 


4643. Boehm, Werner W. (Council on Social 
Work Education, New York.) The professional 
relationship between consultant and consultee. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1956, 26, 241-248.—The in- 
teraction between the psychiatric consultant and the 
social caseworker is here analyzed. This analysis is 
necessary if each is to carry out his respective pro- 
fessional role effectively. Consultation is an educa- 
tional process, the recipient being responsible for 
seeking consultation and the use thereof. The pres- 
ence of the supervisor does not alter the essential re- 
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lationship between the consultant and the consultee. 
The four component parts of this relationship are: 
status factors, personality factors, communication 
factors, and agency and professional affiliation fac- 
tors. 17 references.—R. E. Perl. 

4644. Borgatta, Edgar F. Research: pure and 
applied. Group Psychother., 1955, 8, 263-277.— 
There is great need for research and the application 
of research findings in the field of therapy. Research 
is needed concerning the evaluation of the effective- 
ness of therapies and the use of control groups is es- 
sential in effectiveness studies. The important task 
of translating the rapidly accumulating body of lab- 
oratory research findings into practical and applicable 
terms remains to be done. The article ends with the 
description and analysis of a “small but integrated” 
piece of “pure” research in terms of its practical 
implications for therapy —C. Sherwood. 

4645. Cuadra, Carlos A., & Albaugh, William P. 
(VA Hosp., Downey, Ill.) Sources of ambiguity 
in psychological reports. J. clin. Psychol., 1956, 12, 
109-115.—A technique was “described for investi- 
gating the degree and manner in which psychological 
reports communicate to the reader. It was found 
“that (1) correspondence between the author’s in- 
tentions and the judges’ interpretations for all pro- 
fessional groups combined was only 53%; (2) there 
was Statistically significant variation among the pro- 
fessional groups in the ‘accuracy’ of their interpreta- 
tions; (3) there was considerable variation within 
all of the groups in their interpretations of the re- 
ports; (4) the greatest breakdown in communication 
occurred when the judges did not agree with the 
authors as to what was being emphasized or as to 
the degree or amount of some personality character- 
istic discussed.”—-L. B. Heathers. 

4646. Fiske, D. W. (U. Chicago, Ill.) A plea 
for more research and less diagnosis. Psychol. 
Rep., 1956, 2, 409-412.—Intuitive processes have 
their place in the clinical judgments of the therapist. 
They are also necessary in the scientific analysis of 
personality. But in diagnostic classification for the 
purpose of deciding the treatments to be given to pa- 
tients, intuitive processes are ineffective and should 
be replaced by objective procedures whose efficiency 
has been established empirically—C. H. Ammons. 


4647. Garrett, Annette. (Smith Coll. School for 
Social Work, Northampton, Mass.) Psychiatric 
consultation. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1956, 26, 
234—240.—There are many reasons why consultation 
service runs into difficulties. Often caseworkers have 
been uncertain about what they want from the psy- 
chiatric consultant and the psychiatrist has been un- 
certain of his appropriate contribution. The primary 
responsibility for developing sound psychiatric con- 
sultation in a social agency rests with the casework- 
ers. They decide what is needed from the allied field 
and do the final judging of the service. Successful 
psychiatric consultation reinforces learning, helps 
clarify diagnoses and illuminates obscure areas. It 
offers the support of shared responsibility in those 
aspects of the clients’ difficulties that fall within 
psychiatry’s particular area of competence.—R. E. 
Perl. 

4648. Guiraud, Paul. (4 Rue Maria-Deraismes, 
Paris, France.) L’avenir de la clinique psychia- 
trique. (The future of the psychiatric clinic.) 
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Evolut. psychiat., 1956, No. 1, 145-151—Contem- 
porary psychiatric practice may be divided roughly 
into two camps, shock treatment vs. psychoanalytic 
therapy. Fortunately, the contributions of Minkow- 
ski have bridged the gap between both camps and 
have indicated the relationships between normal and 
abnormal behavior. However, one may expect the 
future convergence of many disciplines, such as 
clinical, neurobiological, and psychoanalytic. This 
will enrich psychiatry and avoid the sterile stagna- 
tion which occurs when schools isolate themselves.— 
L. A. Ostlund. 

4649. Kadushin, Alfred. (U. Wisconsin, Madi- 
son.) The effects of interview observation on the 
interviewer. J. counsel. Psychol., 1956, 3, 130-135. 
—“Interviewers felt that the presence of the observer 
had not affected their conduct during the interview in 
77 per cent of the one hundred interviews observed.” 
The worker’s awareness of the observer during the 
interview appears to have been increased by concern 
about professional competence and adequacy; and 
sensitivity about “. . . the client’s discussing some 
matter in the presence of an observer.”"—M. M. 
Reece. 

4650. Kaufman, Irving. (Judge Baker Guidance 
Center, Boston, Mass.) The role of the psychiatric 
consultant. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1956, 26, 223- 
233.—The factors involved in the interaction between 
a psychiatric consultant and the staff of a casework 
agency are discussed in this paper. The material 
here presented is the outgrowth of the experience of 
the consultants involved in the Judge Baker Guid- 
ance Center program. Individual consultation in- 
cludes the worker, the casework supervisor and the 
consultant. Group consultation can be organized 
around special interests or other groupings of work- 
ers. The major contribution of the consultation 
procedure lies in the process of encouraging, stimu- 
lating and essentially freeing the caseworker to re- 
view and reintegrate knowledge he already possesses. 
—R. E. Perl. 

4651. Lantz, Herman R. (Southern Illinois U., 
Carbondale.) Number of childhood friends as 
reported in the life histories of a psychiatrically 
diagnosed group of 1000. Marriage Fam. Living, 
1956, 18, 107-108.—The present study suggests that 
persons diagnosed as psychotic rank low in the cate- 
gory of childhood friends; persons psychiatrically 
diagnosed as having no mental disease rank high in 
friendship.—M. M. Gillet. 

4652. Mensh, I. N. (Washington U., St. Louis, 
Mo.) Community mental health services: re- 
search in evaluation. Psychol. Rep., 1956, 2, 497- 
498.—The program for evaluation of community men- 
tal health services is described—C. H. Ammons. 


4653. Pemberton, William H. (Mill Valley, 
Calif.) A semantic approach to counseling. 
Etc. Rev. gen. Semant., 1956, 13, 83-92.—Counsel- 
ing is considered a research project between counselor 
and counselee, an experience designed to promote 
the free flow of information. The use of tech- 
niques for «valuation of events and feelings is dis- 
cussed, particularly non-threatening diagrams. 3 
such general diagrams are presented: the normal 
curve for characterising degrees of maturity, nor- 
mality, stability, etc.; the Defensive Scale showing 
the effect of degrees of threat on communication and 
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the Structural Differential Scale, designed by Kor- 
zybski for differentiating truth, fact, inference, and 
other evaluative concepts. The author suggests many 
uses for general semantics in counseling. 21 refer- 
ences.—F. Elliott. 

4654. Silvania, Kathlyn C. (Washington U., St. 
Louis, Mo.) Test usage in counseling centers. 
Personn. Guid. J., 1956, 34, 559-564.—This study at- 
tempted to determine the frequency of use of various 
standardized psychological measurements tests and 
techniques in the 167 counseling services approved 
by the American Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion. The data are tabulated in detail—G. S. Speer. 

4655. Tallent, Norman. (VA Center, Kecough- 
tan, Va.) An approach to the improvement of 
clinical psychological reports. J. clin. Psychol., 
1956, 12, 103-109.—“The paucity of study on the 
communication of clinical data was contrasted to the 
importance of effectively making available to report 
consumers the psychologist’s relevant findings, it 
being noted that the psychologist’s data are no more 
meaningful than his ability to transmit them to his 
readers. The methods which have been used to im- 
prove clinical writing were then reviewed and current 
problems in the area outlined. Finally a scheme of 
proposed research approaches to the improvement of 
psychological report writing was presented together 
with a discussion of the integration of research find- 
ings on this topic with clinical practice.”"—L. B. 
Heathers. 

4656. Thorne, Frederick C. A new outline for 
psychological report writing. J. clin. Psychol., 
1956, 12, 115-122.—The author presents and il- 
lustrates his proposed outline for psychological report 
writing —L. B. Heathers. 

4657. Walker, Donald E. (San Diego State Coll., 
Calif.) Carl Rogers and the nature of man. J. 
counsel. Psychol., 1956, 3, 89-91.—In considering 
Rogers’ theory of counseling, the similarity concern- 
ing the views of man by Rogers and Rousseau is 
pointed out, and Rogers is contrasted to Freud. A 
comment by William U. Snyder, p. 91-92—M. M. 
Reece. 
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4658. Bird, Brian. (Western Reserve U., Cleve- 
land, O.) Talking with patients. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1955. viii, 154 p. $3.00.—“Of 
all the technical aids which increase the doctor’s 
power of observation, none comes even close in value 
to the skillful use of spoken words.” ‘The author 
cites examples and offers “technical and scientific 
principles used in talking” to varied patients, both 
child and adult—H. P. David. 

4659. Du Mas, Frank M., Frost, Carl H., & 
Rashleigh, Clayton H. A manifest structure anal- 
ysis of information files. J. clin. Psychol., 1956, 12, 
139-143.—“‘A new, nonparametric, objective method, 
manifest structure analysis, was applied to the analy- 
sis of data in case histories or information files. 
Promising results were obtained in an industrial 
situation.”—L. B. Heathers. 

4660. Hutt, M. L. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) 
Actuarial and clinical approaches to psychodiag- 
nosis. Psychol. Rep., 1956, 2, 413-419.—This is a 
critical examination of the evidence and issues in- 
volved in comparing actuarial and clinical methods 
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of psychodiagnostic evaluation. After demonstrating 
that the evidence to date is inadequate and largely 
irrelevant to the problem, consideration is given to 
the basic issues involved—C. H. Ammons. 


4661. Kadushin, Alfred. (U. Wisconsin, Madi- 
son.) Interview observation as a teaching de- 
vice. Soc. Casewk, 1956, 37, 334-341.—“To ascer- 
tain the theory and practice of the field regarding 
direct observation of casework interviews as a teach- 
ing resource, a questionnaire was distributed to social 
work educators, in-service training consultants, and 
family agency executives. Returns indicated that 
the use of interview observation is very limited... . 
The great majority of respondents rejected this re- 
source on the basis of considerations deriving from 
casework theory, educational theory, ethical obliga- 
tions to the client, and anticipated practical and ad- 
ministrative difficulties.” Contrary points of view, 
presented by respondents sympathetic to the idea of 
interview observation, are outlined —L. B. Costin. 


4662. Matarazzo, Joseph D., Saslow, George, & 
Matarazzo, Ruth G. (Mass. Gen. Hosp., Boston.) 
The interaction chronograph as an instrument for 
objective measurement of interaction patterns 
during interviews. /. Psychol., 1956, 41, 347-367.— 
This is a review, with 28 references, of various 
techniques used for personality assessment. The 
commonly used interview has its chief limitation that 
the interviewer is not an objective scientific instru- 
ment. This paper principally concerns itself with the 
Chapple Interaction Chronograph which records on 
a tape various phases of the contacts between two 
individuals: frequency, duration, total time, who 
initiated, who interrupted, who dominated, etc.—R. 
W. Husband. 


4663. Moscovici, S. Notes sur les fondements 
théoriques et pratiques de la méthode d’enquéte 
en psychologie appliquée. (Notes on the theoreti- 
cal and practical foundations of interviewing meth- 
ods in applied psychology.) Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. 
psychotech., 1955, 4, 125-139.—Refined psychological 
and statistical techniques have been developed with 
the recent use of the inquiry methods. The im- 
portance of some principles is emphasized, i.e., the 
transformation of an instrument of research into a 
measuring instrument, the principle of the optimum 
information, etc. 26 references. English summary. 
—V. Sanua. 


4664. Otto, Herbert Arthur. The development, 
application, and appraisal of premarital counsel- 
ing schedules. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 795- 
796.—Abstract. 


4665. Saslow, George; Goodrich, D. W., & Stein, 
Marvin. Study of ae behavior in diagnostic 
interviews by means of the interaction chrono- 
graph. J. clin. Psychol., 1956, 12, 133-139.—“The 
diagnostic interview behavior of one therapist was 
studied with the interaction chronograph. For com- 
parison, interaction recordings were made of super- 
visory sessions and discussions about research. The 
therapist’s behavior with the patients followed a 
definite pattern, while it was considerably more vari- 
able with the controls. Only a portion of a demon- 
strably wider range of available interactional be- 
havior was utilized by the therapist in the diagnostic 
interviews.”—L. B. Heathers. 
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4666. Spiegelman, Marvin. Evaluation of per- 
sonality by viewing a motion picture. J. proj. 
Tech., 1956, 20, 212-215.—“The following hypothesis 
was tested: The personality of a communicator can be 
ascertained from his creative production by trained 
clinicians in agreement with that found by an inde- 
pendent assessment of his personality. From an 
interpretation of a Rorschach given to the creator of 
a film, a true-false questionnaire about the man who 
made the film was devised and given to 44 clinicians 
after they saw the film. The clinical group did sig- 
nificantly better than chance and significantly better 
than a control group of hospital employees. There 
was evidence that the percentage of agreement in- 
creased with level of training. . . . It was shown that 
it was necessary to see the hlm . . . in order for the 
clinical group to do significantly better than chance.” 
—A. R. Jensen. 

4667. Young, Leontine. (Ohio State U., Co- 
lumbus.) Diagnosis as a creative process. Soc. 
Casewk, 1956, 37, 275-280.—The author discusses 
the nature and process of casework diagnosis in its 
“truly creative and vital aspects.” Diagnosis re- 
quires both knowledge and a disciplined method of 
thinking and begins with the making of observations 
—the question of “what” not “why.” The focus must 
be on the person rather than the problem with atten- 
tion to the accretion of evidence. The second step 
in the process of diagnosis requires a theoretical 
structure. “The danger is that theory may supplant 
rather than guide observations and that facts may be 
compelled to fit theory rather than theory be built 
to explain facts."—L. B. Costin. 


(See also abstract 4370) 


Diacnosis & EvALUATION 


4668. Allen, Robert M. (U. Miami, Fila.), & 
Sandler, Jack. Concerning the variation of re- 
sponses on the Columbia Mental Maturity Scale. 
Cerebral Palsy Rev., 1956, 17(2), 38; 49.—Ambiguity 
of response and attending conceptualization are dis- 
cussed with respect to 12 of the 100 cards in the 
CMMS.—T. E. Newland. 

4669. Bennett, Howard J. (Hastings State Hosp., 
Minn.) The Shipley-Hartford Scale and the 
Porteus Maze Test as measures of functioning 
intelligence. J. clin. Psychol., 1956, 12, 190-191.— 
To determine the relationship between the Shipley- 
Hartford Scale (S-H) and the Porteus Mazes (PM), 
these were given to 50 consecutive referrals to the 
psychological services of a mental hospital. PM 
qualitative scores were not significantly related to 
any of the S-H scores, but PM quantitative scores 
were at least significantly correlated with all but the 
C.Q. score of the S-H.—L. B. Heathers. 


4670. Benveniste, Samuel J. A study of shading 
responses on the Rorschach Ink-Blot Test. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 1171.—Abstract. 

4671. Berlioz, L. Etude des “progressive mat- 
rices” faite sur les Africains de Douala. (Study 
of the “progressive matrices” with Douala Africans. ) 
Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. psychotech., 1955, 4, 33-44. 
—The test was administered to a sample of 80 skilled 
workmen of the Public Road Service of Douala. An 
item analysis of the wrong responses permits a sub- 
division of the test into 2 groups of items. One 
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group does not require a knowledge of the laws of 
geometrical symmetry. The other set of items re- 
quires a superior skill to make a systematic analysis 
of the components of the figures. Conclusions are 
probably valid for all non-African populations of 
adults whose level compares with that of the sample 
studied—V. Sanua. 

4672. Bertelson, Paul. Stéréotypes et différences 
individuelles révélés par les réactions discrimina- 
tives aux photographes de Szondi. (Stereotypes 
and individual differences as revealed by discrimina- 
tive reactions to the Szondi pictures.) Bull. Cent. 
Etud. Rech. psychotech., 1955, 4, 103-124.—Szondi’s 
48 pictures were rated on a 7-point sympathy-an- 
tipathy scale. The data reveal social stereotyped and 
individual components. It was concluded that the 
reactions to the Szondi’s pictures can yield informa- 
tion that could be used for the study of personality, 
provided an administration technique is resorted to 
which eliminates the disturbing influence of the 
stereotypes. However, the information cannot be 
interpreted as a function of the psychiatric diagnosis 
categories as used in the test rationale—V. Sanua. 


4673. Byrd, Eugene. The clinical validity of 
the Bender Gestalt test with children: a develop- 
mental comparison of children in need of psycho- 
therapy and children judged well-adjusted. /. 
proj. Tech., 1956, 20, 127-136.—Bender Gestalt rec- 
ords of 200 maladjusted and 200 normal children, 
ages 8 to 16, were compared on 15 independent test 
factors which were tested for significance of differ- 
ences between clinic and well-adjusted groups. Well- 
adjusted children show “more use of orderly sequence 
and less change in curvature, closure difficulty, and 
rotations than children needing psychotherapy. After 
age ten, the clinic groups show more overall change in 
size and change in angulation.” The following 
signs failed to discriminate: use of margin, com- 
pressed use of space, fragmentation, elaboration, per- 
severation, collision, retrogression, and extreme upper 
left placement of first figure. Maturational effects 
are noted up to age 16. 17 references.—A. R. Jensen. 


4674. Carr, Arthur C. (Adelphi Coll., Garden 
City, N. Y.) The relation of certain Rorschach 
variables to expression of affect in the TAT and 
SCT. J. proj. Tech., 1956, 20, 137-142.—The rela- 
tionships between several Rorschach variables (num- 
ber of female human Rs, male Rs, H, sum C, R, At, 
S, and ratio H/Hd) and expression of affect inferred 
from the TAT and the Forer Sentence Completion 
Test were studied and found often to be in the op- 
posite direction to that predicted in terms of Ror- 
schach theory. Of 25 relationships tested, 11 were 
significant at the .05 level. Since the relationships 
that pertain between tests are often not predictable 
on any “common-sense” basis, it is advocated that 
the interpretive significance of response categories 
whose meanings are not open to immediate psycho- 
logical inspection be studied by means of correlations 
between different tests, such as was demonstrated in 
the present study.—A. R. Jensen. 


4675. Cole, David, & Weleba, Lois. (Occidental 
Coll., Los Angeles.) Comparison data on the 
Wechsler-Bellevue and the WAIS. J. clin. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 12, 198-199.—Both W-B I and WAIS 
were given to 46 college students; 13 took WAIS 
first, the rest took W-B I first. Half the tests were 
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given by the authors, half by students. For this 
superior group (mean original FS 1Q was 127) with 
a restricted IQ range, r’s between V’s, P’s, and FS 
IQ’s on the two tests were .87, .12, and .52, respec- 
tively. V and P 1Q’s correlated .33 on WAIS, .14 on 
W-B I. There were very significant practice effects 
on all three IQ scores; the interval between testings 
is not given. Comp and Voc seemed easier on 
WAIS; PC, OA, and Digit-Symbol showed more 
variability on WAIS.—L. B. Heathers. 

4676. Cotte, S. Etude statistique sur les ré- 
ponses zoomorphiques (A) dans le test de Ror- 
schach des enfants impubéres. (Statistical study 
of the animal responses (A) in Rorschach data from 
prepubescent children.) Bull. Group. frang. Ror- 
schach, 1955, No. 7, 5-8.—The author presents tables 
of normative data obtained from 300 children of the 
7-11 years age group. The group excluded cases of 
mental deficiency or behavior disorder. Each year 
level comprised 60 subjects equally divided as to sex. 
The frequency distributions of animal (A) responses 
are given with respect to each card in the test for 
each subject group.—B. A. Maher. 


4677. Cowen, Emory L. (U. Rochester, N. Y.) 
An investigation of the relationship between two 
measures of self-regarding attitudes. J. clin. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 12, 156-160.—“‘In an empirical study of 
the relationship between two measures of self-re- 
garding attitudes, two samples of 58 and 81 Ss com- 
pleted a modified Brownfain Self-rating inventory 
and the Bills-Vance-McLean Index of Adjustment 
and Values. A correlational analysis of the data in- 
dicated that the allegedly basic discrepancy-type 
measures of self-concept provided by these two in- 
struments (i.e., the Brownfain SSC and the Bills 
Col. I-Col. III discrepancy) bear absolutely no rela- 
tionship to each other.” The SSC variable correlated 
insignificantly with all of the Bills’ variables. The 
results were highly similar for the 2 samples of Ss. 
—L. B. Heathers. 


4678. Cramer-Azima, Fern J. (McGill U., Mon- 
treal, Can.) Personality changes and figure draw- 
ings—a case treated with ACTH. J. proj. Tech., 
1956, 20, 143-149.—The figure drawings of a 27 
year old male with beryllosis taken on the 10th and 
2lst day of ACTH therapy and 2 months after the 
cessation of ACTH therapy were compared with the 
patient’s clinical state reported independently by the 
medical staff at these same intervals. “The present 
case example would appear to demonstrate how the 
patient’s graphic productions provided a significant 
time sample of personality.”"—A. R. Jensen. 

4679. Crumpton, Evelyn. (VA Neuropsychiat. 
Hosp., Los Angeles, Cal.) The influence of color 
on the Rorschach test. J. proj. Tech., 1956, 20, 
150-158.—Two comparable groups of psychotics, 
neurotics, and organics were compared on the Ror- 
schach and an achromatic version of the test. “The 
color stimulus was shown to influence the subject’s 
performance when protocols were evaluated in a 
global way, but not when consideration was limited 
to color shock signs. The influence of color was ap- 
parent in the conceptual content of responses. The 
presence of color resulted in a shift in emphasis 
among content categories as conventionally scored; 
and it increased ratings of aggression and affect 
(especially unpleasant affect), as reflected in the 
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content. There was no effect on ratings of anxiety. 
These results imply that the method of evaluation 
determines whether color is shown to influence Ror- 
schach performance.” 36 references.—A. R. Jensen. 

4680. Dana, Richard H. An application of ob- 
jective TAT scoring. J. proj. Tech., 1956, 20, 159- 
163.—“An objective TAT scoring system, consisting 
of three scoring categories, Perceptual Organization 
(PO), Perceptual Range (PR), and Perceptual Per- 
sonalization (PP) was applied to three female groups, 
normals, neurotics, psychotics, 50 in each group. 
The scorer reliability was 91 per cent. A non- 
parametric, median test, chi square analysis indicated 
significant differences between normal and clinical 
groups for all three TAT scores; PO and PR signifi- 
cantly differentiated all three groups. Length of 
story was taken into account and the relationships 
between IQ scores and TAT scores were determined. 
A prediction measure indicated that PO was the 
maximally discriminating category and successfully 
isolated 88 per cent of normals, 72 per cent of neu- 
rotics, and 88 per cent of psychotics. This scoring 
system constitutes a formal aid to content analysis 
and further validation is necessary.”"—A. R. Jensen. 


4681. Dérken, Herbert, Jr. (Verdun Protestant 
Hosp., Montreal, Can.) The Mosaic Test: a sec- 
ond review. J. proj. Tech., 1956, 20, 164-171—A 
review of the literature on the Mosaic Test, focused 
principally on theoretical considerations, the relation- 
ship of Mosaic Test performance to intelligence, age, 
sex and culture, and the development of a scoring 
method. 59 references.—A. R. Jensen. 


4682. Dérken, Herbert, Jr. (Verdun Protestant 
Hosp., Montreal, Can.) Psychological structure as 
the governing principle of projective technique: 
Rorschach theory. Canad. J. Psychol., 1956, 10, 
101-106.—The author reviews the literature on the 
effects of changes of stimulus characteristics upon 
the responses to ink-blot projective tests. In com- 
paring the Behn-Eschenburg, Harrower, and Howard 
sets to the Rorschach, he states, “there is no basis 
on which to expect any one of them to elicit re- 
sponses significantly different from those made to 
others.” There is encouraging evidence of reliability. 
Essentially the psychological structure of the indi- 
vidual governs his projections, while the formal 
characteristics of the ink blots are of minimal im- 
portance. 18 references.—R. S. Davidon. 


4683. Drake, L. E. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) 
Interpretation of MMPI profiles in counseling 
male clients. J. counsel. Psychol., 1956, 3, 83-88.— 
Extending a previous study, a total of 2634 cases 
have been analyzed with the use of 34 descriptive 
categories. The method of analysis “. . . is one of 
comparing sub-groups with the total group in terms 
of the various scales and combinations of scales 
coded from MMPI profiles.” The author’s aim is 
“|. . to assist the counselor in the invention of 
hypotheses from... the MMPI.” A number of in- 
ferences about behavioral characteristics is listed for 
each scale—M. M. Reece. 


4684. Dublineau, J., & Soboul, I. L’intervention 
du facteur “temps” dans Il’interprétation du test 
de Rorschach. (The influence of response time in 
the interpretation of the Rorschach.) Bull. Group. 
frang. Rorschach, 1955, No. 7, 27-34.—Particular 
significance is attached by the writers to the “total 
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time taken” by the subject in responding to the Ror- 
schach test. Data are presented from a group of 200 
patients in a mental hospital with respect to total 
time per card and total time taken over the test as a 
whole. Correlations are reported between response 
time and body-type of the subjects. A theoretical 
interpretation is attempted in terms of personality 
typology and temporal perception —B. A. Maher. 


4685. Fancher, Edward C. A _ comparative 
study of adolescents with the Szondi Test. /. 
genet. Psychol., 1956, 88, 89-93.—Dominant Szondi 
trends for 88 14 to 16-yr.-olds are analyzed in the 
light of similar data on 200 7-yr.-olds. Differences 
are interpreted as reflecting greater self-control, in- 
sight, and capacity for sublimation of 14 to 16-yr.- 
olds and are related to other general developmental 
trends in personality. Sex differences in the adoles- 
cent group are discussed and related to differential 
developmental factors —S. M. Schoonover. 


4686. Fancher, Edwin C., & Weinstein, Mor- 
ris. A Szondi study of developmental and cultural 
factors in personality: the seven-year-old. J. 
genet. Psychol., 1956, 88, 81-88.—Data obtained 
from 200 American 7-yr.-olds, composed of 4 equal 
groups differing in educational or social backgrounds, 
and sub-divided according to sex, showed the same 
pattern of predominant choices on the Szondi Test. 
The writers believe that these predominant Szondi 
trends found in all groups of tested 7-yr.-olds— 
American, Swiss, Cuban—are indications of basic 
developmental factors in personality common to this 
age group. They point out, however, that environ- 
mental forces may also influence personality factors 
measured by Szondi Test.—S. M. Schoonover. 


4687. Fielding, Benjamin, & Brown, Fred. (Mt. 
Sinai Hosp., New York.) Prediction of intelligence 
from certain Rorschach factors. J. clin. Psychol., 
1956, 12, 196-197.—“Abrams’ formula for obtaining 
an intelligence quotient from Rorschach determinants 
M, F+, W and R was tested on 107 cases comprising 
an equal number of psychotic and psychoneurotic 
male patients. The results indicate that the formula 
is satisfactory for those groups whose W-B IQ’s fall 
between 90 and 110, and for those Rorschachs in 
which M is greater than 3.” The r between Ror- 
schach formula and W-B IQ was not significantly 
above zero for S’s with IQ’s above 110. Variability 
of 1Q’s for the total group and its subgroups is not 
given.—L. B. Heathers. 


4688. Freedman, Mervin; Webster, Harold, & 
Sanford, Nevitt. (Vassar Coll., Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y.) A study of authoritarianism and psycho- 
pathology. J. Psychol., 1956, 41, 315-322—In 2 
samples of college women relationships between the 
MMPI and authoritarianism were investigated by 3 
different procedures. ‘The chief finding is of a nega- 
tive relationship, correlations of —.41 and —.44, be- 
tween authoritarianism and the Hysteria Scale of 
MMPI (minus its somatic items). Impunitive ways 
of handling hostility are stressed by this scale. Intro- 
punitive tendency, as measured by the compulsive 
category, is found to be positively related to authori- 
tarianism. Extrapunitiveness and schizoid trends 
are not related to authoritarianism nor is degree of 
psychopathological tendency as measured by MMPI 
elevation. —R. W. Husband. 
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4689. Gee, Helen Hofer. Empirical vs. homo- 
geneous scoring keys in interest measurement. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 798—799.—Abstract. 

4690. Ghosh, S. P. Measuring personality-pat- 
terns for engineering and medicine. J. Educ. & 
Psychol., Baroda, 1956, 14, 40-47.—A general battery 
of tests and inventories for measuring “the essential 
psychological qualities necessary for executing those 
jobs successfully” is presented. “It is now an estab- 
lished fact that different personality traits or tem- 
peraments are suitable for different vocations.” One 
of the indicators of a tendency towards medicine in- 
cludes an interest in geography, because, “A person’s 
interest in geography points to the fact that he wants 
to see what is happening inside the earth; and psy- 
cho-analytically, it is a symbolical . . . wish to see 
what is happening in the mother’s womb.” “. . . as- 
sessment from the proposed battery of tests and in- 
ventories is not foolproof.”—D. Lebo. 

4691. Goolishian, H. A., & Ramsey, Rose. (U. 
Texas, Galveston.) The Wechsler-Bellevue Form 
I and the WAIS: a comparison. J. clin. Psychol., 
1956, 12, 147-151.—The mean weighted scores on 10 
subtests (OA omitted) of W-B I for 392 psychiatric 
patients were compared with those on WAIS for 154 
other psychiatric patients. The groups did not differ 
in age or educational level. Changes in content and 
or scoring of Arith and Digits make these tests 
easier on WAIS so that mean scores on these two 
subtests are now more like those on other V subtests. 
The remaining V tests did not yield significant differ- 
ences. V IQ’s were also not significantly different. 
Similar content and/or scoring changes on Digit- 
Symbol, PC, and BD make these tests harder on 
WAIS. Hence, for these S’s, P IQ’s and, conse- 
quently, FS IQ’s were significantly lower on WAIS 
than on W-B L.—L. B. Heathers. 

4692. Jones, A. W. (Moosehaven Research Lab., 
Orange Park, Fla.) A comparison between a hos- 
pitalized and a normal group on the X-O tests. 
J. Psychol., 1956, 41, 291-299.—Tests 1 and 2 of the 
X-O form were given 100 chronic patients in the 
open ward at a VA Hospital, and results compared 
with norms from 384 males in 1953 as well as college 
men in 1923. Patients did not exhibit the increase 
in number of words marked with age on the Wrongs 
test that had been shown previously. There was 
little difference in total number of words checked by 
patients and normals. However, certain types of 
worries appeared among the patients, both now and 
30 years ago, suggesting possible identification of 
patient groups.—R. W. Husband. 

4693. Joshi, Mohan Chandra. (Banares Hindu 
U., India.) A study of intelligence scores with 
and without time-limit. J. Educ. & Psychol., 
Baroda, 1956, 14, 48-51.—In the course of preparing 
a standardized group test of intelligence in Hindi, 50 
students took a test under instructions exhorting 
them to attempt all items but to work as quickly as 
possible; 25 boys repeated the test with a 20 minute 
time limit. The factor of speed was found to make 
“no particular difference in the scores.”—D. Lebo. 


4694. Kammerer, Th., Singer, L., & Durand de 
Bousingen, R. (14 avenue des Vosges, Strasbourg, 
Bas-Rhin, France.) Intérét pronostique des tests 
de Rorschach comparatifs avant et aprés inter- 
vention psycho-chirurgicale. (The prognostic value 
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of comparative Rorschach tests before and after psy- 
cho-surgery.) Evolut. psychiat., 1956, No. 1, 207- 
224.—Elements of favorable prognosis include a 
diminution in the total number of responses and an 
augmentation of the relative number of global per- 
ceptions, animal, and human responses. In contrast, 
unfavorable prognosis is indicated by the following 
changes: (1) a diminution in perception of good 
forms and animal responses, (2) an augmentation in 
the number of total responses, and (3) when the 
number of human responses remains constant. 53- 
item bibliography.—L. A. Ostlund. 


4695. Kaplan, Bert; Rickers-Ovsiankina, Maria 
A., & Joseph, Alice. (U. Kansas, Lawrence.) An 
attempt to sort Rorschach records from four cul- 
tures. J. proj. Tech., 1956, 20, 172-180.—Rorschachs 
from four cultures (Spanish-American, Navaho, 
Zuni, Mormon) were sorted into four groups by (a) 
a worker with no information other than the fact 
that there were four groups represented, and (b) a 
worker who knew the four groups and had some 
knowledge of the Navaho and Zuni cultures. A dis- 
criminant function analysis was performed to see if 
Rorschachs from the four different cultures could 
be placed correctly in four separate hoppers. The 
worker under conditions (a) sorted no better than 
chance; under conditions (b) sorting was signifi- 
cantly better than chance (13 out of 24 correct). The 
discriminant function test permitted significant dis- 
criminations between Navaho and Mormon, and be- 
tween Navaho and Spanish-American. “These re- 
sults suggest that Rorschachs from the four cultures 
are different enough to be sorted with considerable 
success. This differentiation is more possible with 
some cultures than with others.”—A. R. Jensen. 


4696. Keller, Horace T., Jr. Personality meas- 
ures as related to performance under auditory 
distraction. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 994-995. 
—Abstract. 


4697. Kersten, U. Der Wortsplitterversuch 
nach Miiller-Hegemann im Rahmen der Associa- 
tionsexperimente und seine Anwendung in der 
psychologischen und psychiatrischen Diagnostik. 
(The word-fragment test of Miiller-Hegemann as an 
association experiment and its application in psycho- 
logic and psychiatric diagnosis.) Psychiat. Neurol. 
med. Psychol., Leipzig, 1956, 8, 56-59.—The develop- 
ment and procedure of this test are described and 
typical reactions in the various psychiatric syndromes 
are briefly indicated—C. T. Bever. 


4698. Klopfer, Walter G., & Dickinson, R. Hugh. 
(U. Nebraska Coll. Med., Omaha.) The use of 
projective techniques in predicting performance 
in freshman psychiatry. J. proj. Tech., 1956, 20, 
181-184.—80 students in freshman psychiatry were 
presented with a series of extracts of projective mate- 
rial from a case (Interpretation of Proverbs, SCT, 
Blacky Test, and MAPS). They were instructed to 
write a personality description on the basis of these 
extracts. 54 of the students repeated this procedure 
at the end of two quarters of instruction in psychia- 
try. There was little over-all change in performance. 
Those who improved, however, had significantly 
higher scores than the unimproved. “The relative 
lack of improvement on the experimental procedure 
during the course would seem to indicate that what- 
ever psychiatric aptitude was involved in interpreting 
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the projective material was present at the beginning 
of the course and was not materially improved as 
judged by the final ratings.”"—A. R. Jensen. 

4699. Levinson, B. M., & Baron, S. (Yeshiva 
U., New York.) Responses of homeless men to 
Baron M-Limits Blots. Psychol. Rep., 1956, 2, 431. 
—The Baron M-Limits Blots appear to be a very 
efficient device for study of the personalities of home- 
less men.—C. H. Ammons. 

4700. Levinson, Boris M. (Yeshiva U., New 
York.) The Knox Cube Backward (KCB) as a 

rformance test of general ability. J. clin. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 12, 185-187.—The KCB “was adminis- 
tered to one hundred normal children who had a mean 
age of 78 months and a mean IQ of 120.4. The re- 
liability coefficient of KCB was found to be .88. 
Other significant correlations were: KCB and Binet 
MA .60; KCB and Goodenough MA .64; KCB and 
CA .79; KCB and KCF .51; KCB and DB [Digits 
Backward] .54. A tentative table of MA’s for KCB 
scores was set up which was found to be clinically 
useful.” The SD of the Revised Binet IQ was 19.5. 
All Ss were normal children given routine examina- 
tion for admission to Yeshiva schools, including ad- 
mission to classes for the gifted—L. B. Heathers. 

4701. Light, Bernard H., & Amick, Jean H. 
(VA Hosp., Jefferson Barracks, Mo.) Rorschach 
responses of normal aged. J. proj. Tech., 1956, 
20, 185-195.—Rorschach norms are presented for a 
group of 50 noninstitutionalized men and women be- 
tween the ages of 65 and 85. Means, medians, SDs, 
and %iles were calculated for all the major scoring 
categories. The responses of this sample are com- 
pared with those of younger “normal” groups and 
with other aged groups. The personality pattern of 
the aged is evaluated in terms of the Rorschach. The 
aged are characterized by low sum C, infrequent use 
of shading, underproduction of FC and CF, narrow 
content, reduction in the total number of responses, 
overemphasis of W, underemphasis of d, low number 
of popular responses, high A%. “The aged are char- 
acteristically suspicious, anxious, and evasive in their 
approach to the Rorschach . . . show a somewhat im- 
mature, introversive inner life which is colored by 
fantasy and unreality . . . show difficulties in inter- 
personal relationships . . . little awareness of affec- 
tional needs . . . signs of inflexibility, stereotypy, and 
intellectual impotence.”—A. R. Jensen. 


4702. McCary, J. L. (U. Houston, Tex.) Pic- 
ture-Frustration Study normative data for some 
cultural and racial groups. J. clin. Psychol., 1956, 
12, 194-195.—The P-F test was administered to 
Northern and Southern, Negro and white, male and 
female high school students ranging in age from 14 
to 22 years. The results indicate that there are dif- 
ferences in both the direction of aggression and in 
the type of reaction to frustration shown by the pres- 
ent geographic, sex, and racial groups. The findings 
of the present study also differ from those of Rosen- 
zweig’s original and revised normative groups. . . . 
It would appear that separate normative data should 
be obtained for various geographic, racial and sex 
groups ...” as well as on other variables. Ss varied 
in N from 30 Northern Negro females to 146 South- 
ern white males.—L. B. Heathers. 


4703. Mills, Eugene S. (Whittier Coll., Calif.) 
A modified free association technique. J. clin. 
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Psychol., 1956, 12, 182-185.—A free association tech- 
nique has been described in which the patient writes 
his associations as an adjunct to therapy. Illustra- 
tive associations produced by 2 patients are given.—L. 
B. Heathers. 

4704. Nelson, M. O., & Shea, S. (Houghton 
Coll, N. Y.) MMPI correlates of the inventory 
of factors STDCR. Psychol. Rep., 1956, 2, 433-435. 
—In a study of the correlations between the factors 
measured by MMPI and STDCR, 52 college fresh- 
men and sophomores completed both tests. Correla- 
tions between the factors in the two tests revealed 
that: a large number of MMPI factors seem to test 
traits not tested by STDCR; factors S and R of 
STDCR seem to measure in trait areas similar to 
factors D, Ma, and Si of MMPI; and factor D of 
STDCR overlaps to some degree with factors D and 
Si of MMPI.—C. H. Ammons. 


4705. O’Connor, James. (Cath. U. America, 
Washington, D. C.), Lorr, Maurice, & Stafford, 
John . Some patterns of manifest anxiety. 
J. clin. Psychol., 1956, 12, 160-163—“The Taylor 
scale of manifest anxiety was administered to 220 
male university students. The tetrachoric correla- 
tions between 42 of the items purporting to measure 
manifest anxiety were factored by the centroid 
method and rotated obliquely to simple structure. 
The five factors identified were chronic anxiety or 
worry, a factor of increased physiological reactivity, 
sleep disturbances associated with inner strain, sense 
of personal inadequacy, and motor tension. The hy- 
pothesis of a single common factor of manifest anx- 
iety was not sustained.” The final factor loading 
matrix for the 42 items is presented.—L. B. Heathers. 


4706. Palmer, James O. (Sonoma State Hosp., 
Eldridge, Calif.) Attitudinal correlates of Ror- 
schach’s experience balance. J. proj. Tech., 1956, 
20, 207-211.—“Considering Rorschach’s experience 
types as emotional sets or attitudes governing per- 
ception, it was hypothesized that these attitudes would 
be reflected in patterns of verbal behavior, as sampled 
by the MMPI. 30 of each of the four EB types 
were drawn from a population of psychiatric pa- 
tients to whom both the Rorschach and the MMPI 
had been administered. . . . No significant degree of 
difference appeared among the four EB groups on 
the MMPI scales. The EB modes of perceptual 
functioning cut across diagnostic categories, Drake’s 
IE (Social Introversion) scale has no relation to 
Rorschach’s concept of intratension and extratension. 
Lists of items were derived distinguishing each EB 
group from the other three groups. When the con- 
tent of these items was considered, few if any of the 
specific traits attributed to the EB groups in the cur- 
rent literature and in clinical practice appeared.”— 
A. R. Jensen. 

4707. Pasquarelli, Blaise; Campbell, R. J., Pola- 
tin, Phillip, & Horwitz, William. (Columbia U., 
New York.) Further appraisal of the adrenalin- 
mecholyl test (Funkenstein Test). Psychosom. 
Med., 1956, 18, 143-149.—Test administration to 46 
hospitalized psychiatric patients revealed clinical esti- 
mates of affect adequacy positively associated with 
hypotensive (test) reactions. The “hypotensives” 
also were found to show a higher improvement rate 
in psychotherapy than did the hypertensives. These 
and other findings are discussed in relation to psy- 
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chophysiology underlying the test—L. A. Penning- 
ton. 


4708. Reznikoff, Marvin (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.), & Reznikoff, Helga The family draw- 
ing test: a comparative study of children’s draw- 
ings. J. clin. Psychol., 1956, 12, 167-169.—“Family 
drawings were collected from 100 second grade chil- 
dren who were cross-classified according to sex, 
race, and economic status.” Neither age nor intelli- 
gence was significantly different in these three sub- 
groups. Significant differences occurred more fre- 
quently with the economic than with either the sex 
or race classifications, occurring on five of the 28 
items scored.—L. B. Heathers. 


4709. Robaye, Francine, & Van Nypelseer, J.-L. 
Essai de validation des indices du test de Ror- 
schach, particuli¢rement des F Clob, des G et du 
type de resonnance intime, en regard des niveaux 
d’aspiration et d’expectation. (Essay on the valida- 
tion of Rorschach indices, particularly F Black re- 
sponse, W and experience balance with levels of 
aspiration and expectation.) Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. 
psychotech., 1955, 4, 3-19.—Defined as the general 
level of accomplishment in the future or ideal-self. 
Those who have negative level of expectation and 
high level of aspiration gave more F Black responses. 
F% was higher in groups with high L.E. W and the 
extroversion index are higher with groups of high 
L.A. Dark responses in general could correspond to 
the oral stage and would have the structure of an 
archaic release of fear. The energy producing the 
W would result from impulses with an aggressive 
oral structure. English summary.—V. Sanua. 


4710. Robinowitz, Ralph. (U. Texas, Austin.) 
Learning the relation of opposition as related to 
scores on the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Children. J. genet. Psychol., 1956, 88, 25-30.—50 
children, 5 to 7.5 yr. old, equally divided among 6 
mo. age groups in this range, were given the 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for children followed by 
the Relation of Oppositions Test, devised by Kreezer 
and Dallenbach. A point bi-serial correlation of .609 
was found between ability to learn relation of op- 
position and scores on the Wechsler; this correlation 
was found significant beyond the 1% level—S. M. 
Schoonover. 


4711. Robinowitz, Ralph. (Norfolk St. Hosp., 
Nebraska.) Performances of hospitalized psy- 
chiatric patients on the Kent Emergency Test and 
the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale. J. clin. 
Psychol., 1956, 199-200.—50 most recent testable 
admissions to a mental hospital were given the Kent 
EGY by the psychiatrist and W-B I by the psycholo- 
gist. The r’s between Kent raw score Full, V, and 
P weighted scores were .69, .63, and .59, respectively. 
S’s varied from 16 to 85 in age, from 64 to 137 in 
Full Scale I1O.—L. B. Heathers. 


4712. Schauer, Hans. (Neurological Clinic, Diis- 
seldorf, Germany.) Der Maudsley-Persénlich- 
keitsfragebogen in der klinischen Psychology. 
(The Maudsley Medical Questionnaire in clinical 
psychology.) Diagnostica, 1956, 2, 8-10.—Statistical 
data from MMQ administration to 74 neurological 
patients are presented. The test is considered “a 
valuable diagnostic aid” for differential diagnosis of 
psychic sequelae of brain trauma. The German 
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translation is in further need of revision, however.— 
H. P. David. 

4713. Simon, Abraham J., & Bass, Libby G. 
Toward a validation of infant testing. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1956, 26, 340-350.—Rejection of the 
validity of infant testing seems quite premature. The 
association between the psychological diagnosis estab- 
lished by the examination of infants under one year 
and their re-examination before school age is moder- 
ate and statistically valid. When records are ad- 
justed for the depressing effect of initial nonoptimal 
conditions on original infant test scores, the degree 
of association is improved. It is most important to 
recognize that test findings are qualified by the bio- 
logical and life experiential data and the emotional 
reaction to the test situation —R. E. Perl. 

4714. Smith, Louis Milde. A validity study of 
six personality and adjustment tests for children. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 791-792.—Abstract. 

4715. Smith, W., & Powell, E. K. (Bucknell U., 
Lewisburg, Pa.) Responses to projective material 
by pre- and post-menarcheal subjects. Percept. 
Mot. Skills, 1956, 6, 155-158.—4 cards from The 
Blacky Pictures were administered to 138 female Ss, 
67 of whom were pre-menarcheal. The groups dif- 
fered in their responses on 6 of the 19 questions con- 
cerned with the meaning of this ambiguous stimulus 
material. The differences were interpreted as in- 
dicating that the menarcheal state influences per- 
ceptual behavior in test situations of this type.—C. 
H. Ammons. 

4716. Stein, Harry. (NYU Bellevue Med. Cen., 
New York.) Developmental changes in content 
of movement responses. J. proj. Tech., 1956, 20, 
216-223.—This study tests Piotrowski’s hypothesis 
of increased compliant M responses resulting from 
the frustration and need to adjust to more powerful 
and potentially dangerous persons. The Rorschachs 
of three groups of 8, 12, and 16 year old children 
revealed no evidence for an increase in compliant M 
responses and therefore no support for Piotrowski’s 
hypothesis to the effect that there is a developmental 
change from a childhood assertive M to the compliant 
M of the adult. 20 references.—A. R. Jensen. 

4717. Swensen, Clifford H., & Sipprelle, Carl N. 
(U. Tennessee, Knoxville.) Some relationships 
among sexual characteristics of human figure 
drawings. J. proj. Tech., 1956, 20, 224-226.—‘“The 
Draw-a-Person Test was given to 25 men and 25 
women prior to entering psychotherapy. Sex of the 
first-drawn figure was noted, the drawings were rated 
on sexual differentiation, and the male and female 
drawings for each group were rank-ordered on a 
masculinity-femininity continuum. The relationships 
among the above mentioned measures were deter- 
mined. The following relationships were found to be 
significant at the .01 level of confidence: Men who 
drew masculine male figures tended to draw mascu- 
line female figures; women who drew the most femi- 
nine female figures tended to differentiate better be- 
tween the sexes than the women who drew the less 
feminine female figures; the women’s drawings of 
the female figure were significantly more feminine 
than the men’s drawings of the female figure.”—A. 
R. Jensen. 

4718. Symonds, Pervical M., & Dudek, Steph- 
anie. (Teachers College, Columbia U., New York.) 
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Use of the Rorschach in the diagnosis of teacher 
effectiveness. J. proj. Tech., 1956, 20, 227-234.— 
Four factors were found differentiating the superior 
from the inferior teachers. The superior teachers 
showed (1) superior personality organization, (2) 
good judgment and reasoning, (3) capacity to relate 
to others, (4) less aggression—either less aggression 
to express or aggressive tendencies under better con- 
trol. The authors discuss the Rorschach evidence 
for their interpretations. 12 references —A. R. Jen- 
sen. 

4719. van Krevelen, D. Arn. (U. Leiden, Hol- 
land.) The use of Pigem’s test with children. J. 
proj. Tech., 1956, 20, 235-242.—“The author dis- 
cusses Pigem’s Wishing Test as it may be used with 
children. In its original form it consists of two ques- 
tions: ‘What would you like to be if you had to re- 
turn to this world and you could not be a person?’ 
and ‘Just imagine that I have never seen what you 
chose and that I know nothing about it. Describe 
to me what it is like.’” The author found also that 
it was advantageous to provoke a ‘negative’ wish. 
He points out that the test must be considered as a 
projective test, and illustrates this by means of several 
examples. 5 references.—A. R. Jensen. 


4720. Voas, R. B. (U.S. Naval Sch. Aviation 
Med., Pensacola, Fla.) Comparison of the Taylor 
Anxiety Scale administered separately and within 
the MMPI. Psychol. Rep., 1956, 2, 373-376.—Mc- 
Creary and Bendig found a reduction in the mean 
Taylor score on retest. They hypothesized that 
fatigue reduces the anxiety scores and, therefore, that 
the scale imbedded in the full length MMPI would 
yield lower scores than when given separately. 3 
groups of naval cadets (N = 106, 134, 113) were 
given both the scale alone and the scale imbedded in 
the MMPI. The reduction in anxiety score on re- 
test was confirmed but this occurred even after an 
18-hr. rest period. There were no significant differ- 
ences between forms. Results were interpreted as in- 
dicating that fatigue does not affect the anxiety scores 
in a consistent way, and that the two forms of the 
Taylor scale are comparable.—C. H. Ammons. 


4721. Walter, Verne A. (Ohio State U., Colum- 
bus.), & Jones, Allan W. An incomplete sentences 
test and the attitudes of manual arts therapy pa- 
tients. J. counsel. Psychol., 1956, 3, 140-144.—An 
incomplete sentences test was constructed to evaluate 
the attitudes of patients “. . . toward work, other per- 
sons, authority figures, the future, assuming responsi- 
bility, and failure experiences.” The split-half method 
yielded a reliability coefficient of .89. Correlation of 
therapists’ rankings and test scores obtained a co- 
efficient of .50. “The predictive validity of this in- 
strument has yet to be established.” The 37 items 
of the test are reproduced in the article—M. M. 
Reece. 


4722. Zimet, Carl N. (VA Hosp., Albany, N. Y.), 
& Brackbill, Glen A. The role of anxiety in psy- 
chodiagnosis. J. clin. Psychol., 1956, 12, 173-177.— 
“This study was undertaken to test the widely held 
theory that psychoneurotics, psychotics and patients 
diagnosed as personality disorder suffer from vary- 
ing degrees of anxiety. We have applied 4 measures, 
2 based on the MMPI, one on the Rorschach, and one 
on the Digit Span Test, to quantitatively evaluate 
anxiety among the three nosological categories. The 
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records of 97 hospitalized neurotic, psychotic and 
personality disorder patients were analyzed as to the 
amount of anxiety indicated by each of the measures. 
Results indicate no significant differences on three of 
the 4 tests. A statistically significant difference was 
found only with the Welch Anxiety Index. Here, 
however, the neurotics saw themselves as least anxi- 
ous of the three groups. With the exception of 2 
measures based on the same scale, intercorrelations 
are low.” 19 references.—L. B. Heathers. 


(See also abstracts 4428, 4462, 4949) 


TREATMENT METHODS 


4723. Alexander, Franz. Two forms of regres- 
sion and their therapeutic implications. Psycho- 
anal. Quart., 1956, 25, 178-196.—“‘In this paper it is 
demonstrated that the regression in the transference 
can follow both types of regression described by 
Freud: a regressive evasion of an unsettled conflict 
by returning to a preconflictual adaptation or a re- 
turn to an unresolved conflict in the past. The sig- 
nificance of these two types of transference mecha- 
nisms is quite different from the point of view of 
therapy.”—L. N. Solomon. 


4724. Alexander, S. P. & Neander, J. F. The 
use of hyaluronidase with insulin in insulin coma 
therapy. Psychiat. Quart., 1956, 30, 89-95.—Hya- 
luronidase can reduce the number of spontaneous 
convulsions during insulin coma therapy.—D. Prager. 


4725. Annau, Desire. (Kings Park State Hosp., 
N. Y.) Insulin shock therapy. Neuropsychiatry, 
1956, 3, 205-211.—Although the dominance of psy- 
choanalysis has made all other psychiatric therapies 
seem unscientific, there is a place for physical thera- 
pies. Evaluation of insulin therapy, which seems 
best for some patients, is difficult—W. L. Wilkins. 


4726. Aronson, Morton. Psychiatric manage- 
ment of disturbed behavior in a home for the 
aged. Geriatrics, 1956, 11, 39-43.—The psychiatric 
program in a Jewish home for the aged is described. 
Functions of the psychiatrist are those of (1) diag- 
nosis and treatment, (2) staff orientation, and (3) 
investigation.—R. G. Kuhlen. 

4727. Ayd, Frank J., Jr. Fatal hyperpyrexia 
during chlorpromazine therapy. J. clin. exp. Psy- 
chopath., 1956, 17, 189-192.—Indiscriminate use of 
chlorpromazine may occasionally be fatal. French 
and Spanish summaries.—S. Kavruck. 


4728. Bandura, Albert. Psychotherapist’s anx- 
iety level, self-insight, and psychotherapeutic com- 
petence. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1956, 52, 333- 
337.—"‘The present study was designed to test the 
hypothesis that competent psychotherapists are less 
anxious and possess a greater degree of insight into 
the nature of their anxieties than do psychotherapists 
who are judged to be less competent.” The results 
showed that anxious therapists were rated to be less 
competent than therapists low in anxiety. There 
were no significant relationships between the thera- 
pist’s self ratings of anxiety or the degree of insight 
and ratings of psychotherapeutic competence.—L. R. 
Zeitlin. 

4729. Bazzi, Tullio. Reserpina e psicoterapia. 
(Reserpine and psychotherapy.) Arch. Psicol. Neur. 
Psich., 1956, 17, 675-681.—The effects of reserpine 
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in combination with psychotherapy are analyzed. 
The main pharmacological effect of reserpine is a 
state of somnolence and indifference. In psycho- 
neurotic syndromes it is important to consider the 
reaction of the patient to the effect of reserpine. 
When the reaction is unfavorable “psychotherapy 
may sometimes produce a change for the better in the 
patient’s general psychological condition.” French 
and English summaries.—A. Manoil. 

4730. Bellak, Leopold; Black, Bertram J., Lurie, 
Abraham, & Miller, Joseph S. A. Rehabilitation 
of the mentally ill through controlled transitional 
employment. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1956, 26, 
285-296.—The rehabilitation workshop set up at 
Altro many years ago for arrested tuberculous pa- 
tients and more recently for patients with cardio- 
vascular illness, was asked in 1953 to accept a few 
mental patients from Hillside Hospital. This pilot 
project in which only seven mental patients partici- 
pated has proved so satisfactory that Altro will in- 
crease its psychiatric population to 15 or 20 at a time 
during this coming year. Data will be gathered in 
an attempt to answer many of the problems that 
arose during the pilot project—R. E. Perl. 


4731. Belloni, Luigi. Dall’ elleboro alla reser- 
pina. (From helleborus to reserpine.) Arch. Psicol. 
Neur. Psich., 1956, 17, 115-148.—The medical his- 
tory of helleborus used for the treatment of mental 
illness is presented in great detail from its mythical 
origins. The Indian practice of “yajurvedic” medi- 
cine and the entrance of Rauwolfia in English medical 
practice is also described. The article is supple- 
mented with reproductions of figures and front pages 
of old literature. 24 references—A. Manoil. 


4732. Benedetti, Gaetano. Terapia reserpinica 
in psichiatria. (Reserpine therapy in psychiatry.) 
Arch. Psicol. Neur. Psich., 1956, 17, 295-309.—The 
results of the use of reserpine and chlorpromazine in 
400 cases of mentally ill individuals could be sum- 
marized as follows: (1) The reserpine and chlor- 
promazine have a sedative effect superior to any 
other known drug. (2) The most frequent complica- 
tion is the use of these drugs in the development of 
Parkinson-like syndromes. (3) Reserpine, contrary 
to chlorpromazine does not harm the hepatic function, 
but it has the disadvantage of determining more fre- 
quently extrapyramidal syndromes. (4) The therapy 
with the two drugs appears to have the same aspecific 
character as those with sedatives or shock. (5) Both 
drugs, through the resulting sedation, facilitate psy- 
chotherapy. French and English summaries.—A. 
Manoil. 


4733. Best, Harold L., & Charen, Sol. (George 
Washington U., Washington, D. C.) The value of 
occupational therapy with hospitalized tubercu- 
lous patients. Amer. J. occup. Therap., 1956, 10, 
111-112; 132—A_ psychological discussion of the 
value derived from occupational therapy applied to 
the hospitalized tuberculous patient. Occupational 
therapy offers the patient both relief from boredom 
and a means of providing him with the morale-build- 
ing effects of constructive occupational effort. The 
authors found that “those receiving occupational 
therapy had higher mean scores on all subtests” than 
the non-participating controls. “Particular differ- 
ences were noted on tests which measured adjustment 
to the group.”—M. A. Seidenfeld. 
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4734. Cattell, James P. Use of drugs in psy- 
chodynamic investigations. In Hoch, & Zubin, Ex- 
perimental psychopathology, (see 31: 4820), 218- 
235.—Some of the psychodynamic changes after drug 
administration seem to be more closely related to 
specific personality reaction than to an equilibrium- 
disturbing stimulus. The possibility of validating 
analytic concepts through the use of drug studies is 
considered.—_W. L. Wilkins. 

4735. Cohen, Irvin M. Undesirable effects and 
clinical toxicity of chlorpromazine. J. clin. exp. 
Psychopath., 1956, 17, 153-163.—Chlorpromazine is 
considered to be a relatively safe drug. The thera- 
peutic benefits outweigh the risks involved. 42-item 
biblography. French and Spanish summaries.—S. 
Kavruck. 

4736. Corsini, Raymond J. “Historic back- 
ground of group psychotherapy”: a critique. 
Group Psychother., 1955, 8, 219-225.—An article by 
Samuel B. Hadden (see 30: 1095) is critically ex- 
amined. Inaccuracies are pointed out, such as those 
concerning J. H. Pratt’s beginning a planned group 
psychotherapy approach in 1905. Hadden neglects 
the work of European group therapists such as Alfred 
Adler. From the small amount of space devoted to 
the work of J. L. Moreno, it would appear that Had- 
den’s readers would conclude that Moreno is un- 
important to the history of psychotherapy and that 
psychodram.. is not an important technique. 21 ref- 
erences.—C. Sherwood. 

4737. Donnelly, John, & Zeller, William. Clini- 
cal research on chlorpromazine and reserpine in 
state and private psychiatric hospitals. J. clin. 


exp. Psychopath., 1956, 17, 181-188.—Difficulties in 


the evaluation of drug therapies are presented. ‘These 
include the lack of comprehensive methodology, de- 
fects in criteria, loss of objectivity and bias, lack of 
experimental control, and failure to follow-up results. 
French and Spanish summaries.—S. Kavruck. 

4738. Freed, Herbert, & Peifer, Charles A., Jr. 
Some considerations on the use of chlorproma- 
zine in a child psychiatry clinic. J. clin. exp. Psy- 
chopath., 1956, 17, 164-169.—In research with emo- 
tionally disturbed children using chlorpromazine, the 
authors have observed no disturbing side effects 
other than drowsiness. 20-item bibliography. French 
and Spanish summaries.—S. Kavruck. 

4739. Garavaglia, Gianfranco, & Negri, Vittore 
Ugo. L’uso della reserpina negli stati di eccita- 
mento psichico. (The use of reserpine in conditions 
of psychological excitement.) Arch. Psicol. Neur. 
Psich., 1956, 17, 376-387.—The results of the use of 
reserpine in cases of psychological agitation are pre- 
sented. All cases present a condition of psychomotor 
agitation either for the first time or as a recurrent 
or chronic state. In conclusion the authors state that 
reserpine treatment does not act in cases in which 
certain cerebral structures are irreversibly damaged. 
Thus the potential function of superior levels of ana- 
tomic-physiological structures is a necessary condi- 
tion for the effectiveness of reserpine. French and 
English summaries.—A. Manoil. 

4740. Goldman, George D. Group psycho- 
therapy and the lonely person in our changing 
times. Group Psychother., 1955, 8, 247-253.—The 
therapy group is one of the few places where people 
can get together and express real feelings. Intensive 
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group therapy is the therapeutic contribution of our 
generation specifically geared to present day society. 
The methodology and goals of intensive group treat- 
ment molded on the theory of Harry Stack Sullivan 
are consistent with these conditions and problems. 
Details of this specific approach are described.—C. 
Sherwood. 


4741. Goldman-Eisler, Frieda. (Maudsley Hosp., 
London, Eng.) A contribution to the objective 
measurement of the cathartic process—I. J. ment. 
Sci., 1956, 102, 78-95.—Speech rate, respiration rate, 
ventilation in speech, and electromyographic records 
were taken during interviews in which pre- and post- 
cathartic content analysis could be done. The higher 
the ventilation percentage the lesser the efficiency 
with which respiratory activity is transformed into 
verbal activity. The ventilation percentage can be 
regarded as the objective corollary of the Freudian 
verbal expression of affect. The relevance of these 
relationships to the principles of asynchronous flux 
of dynamic equilibrium and of rhythmic synchrony 
of discharge is discussed. 27 references —W. L. 
Wilkins. 


4742. Gozzano, Mario. Basi anatomo-fisiolo- 
giche delle moderne terapie farmacologiche in 
psichiatria. (Anatomic-physiologic bases of modern 
pharmacological therapies in psychiatry.) Arch. 
Psicol. Neur. Psich., 1956, 17, 149-160.—Various 
aspects of pharmacological therapies in psychiatry are 
analyzed with direct reference to anatomic-physio- 
logical conditions. The author considers the present 
use of pharmacological therapies as disconcerting. 
The therapeutic action of drugs in psychiatry seems 
to be based on anatomic-physiological nature of affec- 
tive behavior.—A. Manoil. 


4743. Haberlin, Annemarie, & Perll-Zaugg, 
Hedd. Rhythmische Gymnastik und Musikim- 
provisation im Dienste der Psychotherapie. 
(Rhythmic exercises and musical improvisation in 
psychotherapy.) Heilpaidag. Werkbl., 1956, 25, 63- 
66.—The authors describe their successful use of 
rhythmic movements and musical composition or 
musical expression as a method of psychotherapy. 
They use groups of from 6 to 12 children, age 8 to 15, 
but claim that it can be done with much younger 
children also. The children take or make up a short 
text, invent a melody for it, find appropriate accom- 
paniments on various instruments, often beginning 
with clapping of hands. They then look for expres- 
sive movements to go with the composition. They 
all participate and take turns in various parts. 
French summary.—D. F. Mindlin. 


4744. Hallowitz, Emanuel; Rosenthal, Leslie; 
Leon, Herman, & Freeman, Henry. The group 
psychotherapy literature—1955. /nt. J. group Psy- 
chother., 1956, 6, 197-215.—85 publications, including 
9 in foreign journals, appearing in 1955 are reviewed 
under the following headings: theory, non-psychotic 
adults, psychotic adults, children —D. Raylesberg. 


4745. oe J., Crotty, I. M., & Chishold- 
Batten, W. R. (St. Francis Hosp., Haywards 
Heath, Eng.) Hibicon, a new anticonvulsant. J. 
ment. Sci., 1956, 102, 105-111.—For 40 patients with 
epilepsy the results were at least as good as with 
hydantoinates, and were especially good for psycho- 
motor attacks —W. L. Wilkins. 
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4746. Jones, H. ne. The application of 
conditioning and learning techniques to the treat- 
ment of a psychiatric patient. /. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 52, 414-419.—“The treatment is described 
of a psychiatric patient who, in the framework of an 
emotional disorder, presented a disabling somatic 
symptom in the form of an abnormal frequency of 
micturation, especially evident when she was in pub- 
lic places or engaged in her profession of dancing. 
.. .» After the laboratory treatment, considerable im- 
provement in the patient’s general condition was evi- 
dent in a non-stressful environment, but a graded re- 
education program was necessary before effective 
relief from the symptoms in normal life situations 
was achieved.”—L. R. Zeitlin. 

4747. Kadis, Asya L. The alternate meeting in 
group psychotherapy. Amer. J. Psychother., 1956, 
10, 275—291.—The use of alternate meetings in group 
psychotherapy, whereby the patients meet and con- 
tinue the analytic procedure in the same manner as 
in the regular sessions but without the therapist pres- 
ent, is described and a rationale presented. The 
theoretical and practical implications of transference 
and resistance are explored. The alternation of hier- 
archical and peer relationships is seen as the major 
value in the alternate session. 19 references.—L. N. 
Solomon. 

4748. Koroljow, Surgis A. An investigation of 
the role played by oxygen and by cellular res- 
piration in hypoglycemic coma. Psychiat. Quart., 
1956, 30, 123—130.—Oxygen intensifies the coma when 
given to patients during insulin coma. It should 
never be administered in insulin coma emergencies. 
Methylene blue and dextrose solution reestablishes 
normal processes quickly and safely. 34 references. 
—D. Prager. 

4749. Kummer, R. M. Erfahrungen mit einer 
psychotherapeutisch orientierten Spieltherapie. 
(Experiences with a psychotherapeutically oriented 
play therapy.) Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psychol., 
Leipzig, 1956, 8, 71-76.—Three variations of play 
therapy are described and discussed as to indications 
and results. Case histories are briefly presented.— 
C. T. Bever. 

4750. Leary, Timothy, & Harvey, Joan S. 
(Kaiser Found. Hosp., Oakland, Calif.) A method- 
ology for measuring personality changes in psy- 
chotherapy. J. clin. Psychol., 1956, 12, 123-132.— 
“This article describes a method for measuring 
change in personality based on differences between a 
test battery given before and .. . after a time in- 
terval. The kind and amount of change can be de- 
termined by means of a series of statistical manipula- 
tions. The kind and amount of discrepancy (conflict) 
between levels of personality can also be measured 
by the same procedure. The method involves the use 
of the interpersonal system of diagnosis which em- 
ploys 16 interpersonal variables at four levels of per- 
sonality.” The statistical manipulations are discussed 
and illustrated on 2 empirical studies—L. B. 
Heathers. 

4751. Lebo, Dell. The relationship of response 
categories in nondirective play therapy to aggres- 
sion and age. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 794- 
795.—Abstract. 

4752. Lesse, Stanley. Experimental investiga- 
tions on psychosurgical patients. In Hoch, & 
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Zubin, Experimental psychopathology, (see 31: 
4820), 246-254.—Patients were prepared for opera- 
tion by psychiatric counseling. During leukotomy 
they were able to report differential effects on affect. 
Particular surgical techniques bringing about change 
in affect are described. It is inferred that not all 
areas of the frontal lobe are equipotential—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

4753. Macchi, Giorgio. Trattamento combinato 
di reserpina con altre terapie psichiatriche. (Com- 
bined treatment with reserpine and other psychiatric 
therapies.) Arch. Psicol. Neur. Psich., 1956, 17, 
661-670.—The treatment with reserpine combined 
with other therapies such as electric shock, insulin 
shock, and others, is described. The combination 
reserpine-shock therapy proved useful in maintain- 
ing the temporary improvements due to shock therapy. 
In 4 out of 7 cases suffering from periodic mental 
disturbances the use of combined therapy resulted in 
prompt remission of symptoms. Heart and circula- 
tory deficiencies are counter-indications in the pro- 
longed use of reserpine alone or in combination with 
other therapies. French and English summaries.— 
A. Manoil. 

4754. Meerloo, Joost A. M. Psychotherapy 
with elderly people. Geriatrics, 1955, 10, 583-587. 
—A number of differences between psychotherapy 
with the young and old are noted. The transference 
situation differs in that the therapist is younger than 
the patient, and usually there is no therapeutic in- 
dication to solve the transference purposefully. It is 
often better to stick to the relationship as a substitute 
for lost social contacts until the patient is able to 
establish new relationships. With the old it is un- 
desirable to stir up emotions through investigating 
what the patient is unwilling to communicate. Ana- 
lyst serves the role of a more benevolent superego. 
Interpretations may be more intellectualized than 
when dealing with younger neurotics—R. G. Kuhlen. 

4755. Michael, S. T. Menstrual disturbances 
during electric shock treatment. /sychiat. Quart., 
1956, 30, 63-72.—Menstrual disturbances were not 
related to the capacity of patients to improve the 
ECT. There were differences in menstrual disturb- 
ances in various diagnostic categories. The schizo- 
phrenics differed from the manic-depressives and the 
neurotics as a result of differences in degree of endo- 
crine involvement.—D. Prager. 

4756. Mick, Roger Marcus. 
ance during psychotherapy. 
1956, 16, 1174.—Abstract. 


4757. Miiller-Hegemann, D. Das 4rztliche Ge- 
sprach in der Psychotherapie. (The physician’s 
discourse in psychotherapy.) Psychiat. Neurol. med. 
Psychol., Leipzig., 1956, 8, 44-50.—Principles of 
speech and attitude in psychotherapy are presented. 
A few words can produce profound mutations in the 
human organism and extensive and considered medi- 
cal discourse may effect important therapeutic re- 
sults. Methodically used it influences the organism 
through cortico-visceral pathways with the help of 
the second signal system. Rational, reality-oriented 
explanation is used to concentrate the patient’s atten- 
tion and to dispell erroneous concepts. Explanations 
of cortical functioning are given to the patient using 
simile of the telephone switchboard. Non-dictatorial 
suggestion is recommended and the use of “Corrected 


A study of resist- 
Dissertation Abstr., 
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phantasy” stressed. Abreaction and the development 
of transference reactions are discouraged—C. T. 
Bever. 

4758. Miiller-Hegemann, D. Uber die cortico- 
viscerale und die psychosomatische Betrachtungs- 
weise in der Psychotherapie. (On the cortico-vis- 
ceral and psychosomatic viewpoint in psychotherapy.) 
Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psychol., Leipzig, 1956, 8, 
33-38.—The psychosomatic viewpoint is rejected be- 
cause psychic and somatic manifestations are sepa- 
rated in research and practice. The total organism 
including the basic psychological features is encom- 
passed by Pavlov’s cortico-visceral physiology and 
pathology. “With this we may never ignore, that 
there exist subjective aspects, psychologic processes 
the comprehension of which requires psychologic in- 
vestigations which have to be based on the results 
of the higher nervous system physiology as much as 
other clinical work.” The cortico-visceral viewpoint 
therefore remains the guide line for the whole psy- 
chotherapeutic effort of the author.—C. 7. Bever. 

4759. Papanek, Helene. Combined group and 
individual therapy in the light of Adlerian psy- 
chology. Int. J. group Psychother., 1956, 6, 136- 
146.—Group therapy permits life style and goal to 
be analyzed in the current situation. Wholesome 
group syntality most important therapeutic tool in 
group therapy. The therapist leads the group to- 
wards a group cohesiveness. A group culture de- 
velops with the common goal that of therapeutic 
progress. The involvement of the individual with 
the wholeness of the group is seen as the potent 
therapeutic tool. The patient’s merging into the 
group may limit, however, the growth process of his 
personality. Heterogeneous groups, including pa- 
tients of different diagnostic categories, are prefera- 
ble to homogeneous groups.—D. Raylesberg. 

4760. Peplau, Hildegarde E. (Rutgers U., New 
Brunswick, N. J.) Present day trends in psychia- 
tric nursing. Neuropsychiatry, 1956, 3, 190-204.— 
The therapeutic role of the nurse is as yet unclear, 
although formal nursing roles are well known and 
socialized roles defined in some situations, but the 
therapeutic role of the nurse should include marginal 
types of counseling, primarily in emergency situa- 
tions —W. L. Wilkins. 

4761. Petrie, Asenath, & Le Beau, Jacques. 
Psychologic changes in man after chlorpromazine 
and certain types of brain surgery. J. clin. exp. 
Psychopath., 1956, 17, 170-179.—Differences in per- 
sonality patterns are found after administration of 
chlorpromazine as compared with those found after 
leukotomy. Patients given chlorpromazine show in- 
creased test scores on introversion variables; leukot- 
omy patients show a decrease. The cingulectomy 
operation produces results similar to chlorpromazine 
treatment. 21-item bibliography. French and Span- 
ish summaries.—S. Kavruck. 


4762. Polansky, Norman A., Miller, Stuart C., 
& White, Robert B. Some reservations regard- 
ing group psychotherapy in inpatient psychiatric 
treatment. Group Psychother., 1955, 8, 254-262.— 
There are troublesome by-products of psychotherapy, 
e.g, intensification of symptoms, acting-out, psychol- 
ogizing, which in the case of outpatient psycho- 
therapy are counteracted to some degree by realistic 
demands of daily living. The hospital contains fewer 
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of the external pressures which help maintain ego- 
integration. In addition, there are special by-prod- 
ucts of hospitalization which reinforce those of 
therapy. A specific group therapy program in a 
small hospital which it was hoped would modify 
some of the side-effects of inpatient treatment is 
described and analyzed. The impact of the program 
on the therapy by-products is examined.—C. Sher- 
wood. 

4763. Potts, Lucile Rankin. (New York U.) 
The use of art in group psychotherapy. /nt. J. 
group Psychother., 1956, 6, 115-135.—Art produc- 
tions are used by group as though they were dreams. 
Because anxiety is allayed by belief that a painted 
statement is “only a picture,” consequently possible 
to bring forth rigidly repressed hostilities and guilts. 
Discussion elicits the most urgent and essential feel- 
ings which would be overpowering to the individual 
were help not at hand in persons of group and thera- 
pist. Essential that pictures should be spontaneous 
as possible and neither required nor imposed as in 
some psychological tests (H-T-P) and projective 
techniques, some visual and some verbal, have been 
developed to produce this spontaneity—D. Rayles- 
berg. 

4764. Rappard, P. Psychopathologie et clubs 
psychotherapiques. (Psychopathology and psycho- 
therapeutic clubs.) L£volut. psychiat., 1955, No. 2, 
349-357.—The history, rationale, and role of the psy- 
chotherapeutic club are reviewed. Its functions are 
termed indispensable in the rehabilitation of mental 
patients. However, a dilemma exists in that goals 
and procedure are under the jurisdiction of the hos- 
pital, yet personal initiative and functional autonomy 
are necessary, too. This poses important social, legal, 
and therapeutic problems. 20-item bibliography.— 
L. A. Ostlund. 


4765. Reda, Gian Carlo, & Germano, Vincenzo. 
L’azione combinata della reserpina e cloroproma- 
zina nella pratica psichiatrica. (The combined ac- 
tion of reserpine and chlorpromazine in psychiatric 
work.) Arch. Psicol. Neur. Psich., 1956, 17, 647- 
653.—Reserpine and chlorpromazine in combination 
seem to give better results since they have some 
common properties; at the same time the results 
being somehow antagonistic, side effects are cancelled 
out. The results of combined treatment of 50 pa- 
tients are described, and the results show 5 cures, 
28 improvements, and 17 failures. The results ob- 
tained with the group of 50 patients are compared 
with those obtained in 36 patients with reserpine 
alone, and 97 with chlorpromazine. The combined 
treatment appears as more effective. French and 
English summaries.—A. Manoil. 


4766. Rennert, Helmut, & Berger, Irene. Das 
Spiel als Spiegel psychischer Vorgange im Kinde. 
(Play as reflection of psychic processes in the child.) 
Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psychol., Leipzig, 1956, 8, 
111-115.—A child’s play with sceno-material reveals 
his reactions to the environment and relationships to 
society, aids psychiatric clarification of the psycho- 
logic state and provides prognostic and therapeutic 
possibilities. It is shown in the case of a 3-year-old 
girl that “even at this early age essential parts of the 
psychic structure unconsciously shape the play and 
can be inferred from this.” Also 4 consecutive sceno- 
productions of a 9-year-old boy are described and 
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Technical recommendations for 


clinically evaluated. 
Russian summary.—C. T. 


play therapy are included. 
Bever. 

4767. Rosenbaum, Milton; Friedlander, Jane, & 
Kaplan, Stanley M. Evaluation of results of psy- 
chotherapy. Psychosom. Med., 1956, 18, 113-132.— 
Ist, 2nd, and 3rd year residents in psychiatry at the 
University of Cincinnati completed detailed question- 
naires relative to outpatients they were treating. 
Analysis of the data from 210 returns, coupled with 
an “improvement scale,” indicated that 70% were 
“appreciably improved.” The “much improved 
group” contained more fee-paying clients; had better 
childhood environments. Improvement was mainly in 
marital and work adjustments rather than in financial 
status, sexual adjustment, and interpersonal rela- 
tions. No relationship was found between improve- 
ment and education and intelligence. These and 
other results are discussed in relation to research 
methodology.—L. A. Pennington. 

4768. Rosenberg, Seymour J. (Georgetown U. 
Med. Sch., Washington, D.C.) Individual psycho- 
therapy. Neuropsychiatry, 1956, 3, 181-189.—Life 
experience and training experience necessary for good 
psychotherapy are discussed. Besides gain for the 
patient, individual intensive therapy contributes much 
to hospital morale, to understanding of abnormal be- 
havior, and to the philosophy of care of patients.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 

4769. Rotthaus, E. Ubertragung, Projektion 
und Polarization. (Transference, projection and 
polarization.) 2Z. Psychother. med. Psychol., 1956, 
6, 122-132.—Transference on the psychotherapist 
occurs to the extent that patient and therapist have 
not entered into a fully polarized field relationship 
with one another. Transference comprises a group 
of diverse projections. A projection is a kind of 
prejudice, of which there are three kinds: personal- 
private, social-group, and collective-mythic. All can 
be of positive as well as of negative value. The per- 
son suffering from a preponderance of projections 
stemming from the fixated past may experience their 
partial to complete resolution in the polarized force 
field of the therapeutic relationship.—E. W. Eng. 

4770. Ruck, F. Autogenes Gruppentraining in 
der Poliklinik. (Autogenous training of groups in 
an outpatient department.) Psychiat. Neurol. med. 
Psychol., Leipzig., 1956, 8, 38-44.—The groups were 
composed of patients with vegetative disturbance re- 
gardless of the demonstration of psychic etiology. 
The composition of the groups and the exercises are 
described. In some neurotic disturbances group psy- 
chotherapy proves preferable to individual treatment 
which is illustrated by case material—C. T. Bever. 

4771. Schingnitz, E. Wege zur Schaffung eines 
Heilregimes bei der stationaéren Behandlung. 
(Methods of creating a therapeutic regime during 
hospitalization.) Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psychol., 
Leipzig, 1956, 8, 53-56.—The problems of hospital 
noise, room furnishings, daily schedule and recrea- 
tional activities for the patient are briefly considered. 
The ancillary personnel requires training. Four at- 
titudes of patients towards hospitalization are out- 
lined and psychotherapeutically oriented management 
of these is described.—C. 7. Bever. 

4772. Schunk, J. G. Uber Erfahrungen in der 
Organisation der Arbeitstherapie. (On experi- 
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ences in the organization of work therapy.) Psy- 
chiat. Neurol. med. Psychol., Leipzig, 1956, 8, 82-85. 
—The work-program of the mental hospitals in Leip- 
zig-Doesen is briefly described with discussion of 
rewards, suitable types of labor, space and personnel 
requirements. The psychiatrist’s careful attention to 
this program is emphasized.—C. T. Bever. 

4773. Sivadon, P. L’investissement de l’agres- 
sivité comme technique sociotherapique. (The 
canalization of aggression as a sociotherapeutic tech- 
nique.) Evolut. Psychiat., 1956, No. 1, 357-362.— 
Experimentation in sociotherapy for over 10 years 
indicates that aggressive behavior of mental patients 
can be canalized constructively. Therapeutically, the 
destructive outlet for aggression can be permitted and 
is, in fact, encouraged provided that a constructive 
activity emerges. Theoretically, this mirrors per- 
sonality changes in which disintegration is followed 
by assimilation. It was found that mental patients 
who chose to work for goals, which they had set for 
themselves, made such favorable progress that a 
considerable number became rehabilitated—L. A. 
Ostlund. 

4774. Slavson, S. R. Racial and cultural factors 
in group psychotherapy. /nt. J. group Psychother, 
1956, 6, 152-165.—Author has observed specific cul- 
tural differences that directly affect group psycho- 
therapy. Productions of patients in groups and their 
behavior in groups have to be considered from the 
aspect of cultural personality patterning and recogni- 
tion of their various roles in everyday life. The ac- 
ceptance of group psychotherapy and the nature of 
group interviews have to be related also to prevalent 
social structure and the frame of reference from 
which individuals operate in a given society. Small 
communities and resident institutions cannot serve as 
fertile soil for adult group therapy or adolescent 
group therapy because of individuals’ greater famili- 
arity with each other.—D. Raylesberg. 


4775. Symonds, Percival M. (Teachers Coll., 
Columbia U., New York.) Dynamics of psycho- 
therapy: the psychology of personality change. 
Vol. II Process. New York: Grune & Stratton, 
1957. viii, 175-398, xi-xlv p. $6.50.—In this volume 
(see 30: 7318), the second of three volumes dealing 
with the motivational forces in psychotherapy, the 
author deals with the topics of Transference, Re- 
sistance, Abreaction, Insight and Identification, which 
are considered by the author to be the principle proc- 
esses in psychotherapy. The aim of the three volumes 
is “to present a comprehensive survey of the prin- 
ciples, process and procedures of psychotherapy for 
use as a text by students training for skill in psycho- 
therapy in the several professions where its use is a 
method of helping individuals who seek help for per- 
sonal problems. For the practitioner it will serve 
as a manual and source of reference.” The book con- 
tains a 243-item annotated bibliography on psycho- 
therapy.—A. R. Jensen. 


4776. Syz, Hans. (Lifwynn Found., Westport, 
Conn.) An experiment in inclusive psychotherapy. 
In Hoch, & Zubin, Experimental psychopathology, 
(see 31: 4820), 129-169.—Basic integrative forces 
are impeded by a self-referent deflection of attention, 
which is an important cause of behavior deviations. 
In group therapy the therapist, as a part of the social 
structure, includes a revaluation of his own self- 
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referent trend in relation to the self-referent trend 
of the patient. 146 references —W. L. Wilkins. 

4777. Thompson, Clara. The role of the ana- 
lyst’s personality in therapy. Amer. J. Psycho- 
ther., 1956, 10, 347-367.—The analyst’s personality 
is discussed in respect to the way his problems create 
blind spots and difficulties in therapy. “Some of the 
problems stem from unanalyzed bits of the analyst’s 
personality. Most of those quoted were of more 
superficial origin—in one case, a current problem in 
the analyst’s life, and in two of the cases the difficulty 
was largely due to the analyst’s inexperience. But all 
demonstrated the resistance producing quality—that 
is, they blocked progress.”—L. N. Solomon. 

4778. Tibbets, R. W., & Hawkings, J. R. (Mid- 
land Hosp., Birmingham, Eng.) The placebo re- 
sponse. J. ment. Sci., 1956, 102, 60-66.—Trial with 
220 patients treated by acetyl choline, carbon dioxide 
or inert substances shows that patients with un- 
elaborated anxiety are likely to respond in a positive 
manner to placebo. Somatic elaboration with a 
physiological basis does not prejudice this response 
but hysterical conversion affects it adversely. If the 
placebo response is a manifestation of suggestion, 
then the relation of conversion reaction to suggestion 
must be reexamined. It is suggested that electro- 
shock therapy may be similar to the placebo response. 
16 references.-—W. L. Wilkins. 

4779. Visintini, Fabio. Cloropromazina e re- 
serpina in psichiatria. (Chlorpromazine and re- 
serpine in psychiatry.) Arch. Psicol. Neur. Psich., 
1956, 17, 611-621.—Various effects of the use of 
reserpine and chlorpromazine are presented. Chlor- 


promazine produces an atropine-like effect, and is in- 
dicated in cases involving disorders in perceptive 


functions, mental confusion, insomnia and anxiety. 
Reserpine could be combined with chlorpromazine in 
the treatment of anxiety and other psychotic states. 
Both drugs show good results in chronic schizo- 
phrenia. Psychotherapy is facilitated as a result of 
the administration of the drugs. 18 references. 
French and English summaries.—A. Manoil. 

4780. Ware, Lucile M., & Prout, Curtis T. A 
controlled study of reserpine in treatment of men- 
tal illness. A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1956, 
75, 566-567.—Abstract and discussion. 

4781. Wendt, M. Miéglichkeiten zur Psycho- 
therapie in der Poliklinik. (Psychotherapeutic pos- 
sibilities in the general outpatient clinic.) Psychiat. 
Neurol. med. Psychol., Leipzig, 1956, 8, 50-53.— 
Functional illness is treated etiologically only with 
the use of psychotherapy. Examples are cited to il- 
lustrate the effectiveness of relatively simple and 
brief psychotherapeutic intervention.—C. T. Bever. 


(See also abstracts 4079, 4117, 4364, 4518, 4870, 
4897, 4913, 4942, 4950, 4951, 4955, 4968, 4970, 
4980, 4994, 5012, 5035) 
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4782. —_———. Donna: diagnostic study of a 
troubled child. Menninger Ouart., 1956, 10(2), 7- 
18.—A picture story (drawings by Harry Roth) 
with accompanying text follows a seven-year-old girl 
and her parents through a clinical examination de- 
signed to clarify her problems and to plan how to 
deal with them.—W. A. Varvel. 
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4783. Alpern, Evelyn. (Children’s Hosp., Buf- 
falo, N. Y.) Short clinical services for children in 
a child guidance clinic. Amer. J Orthopsychiat., 
1956, 26, 314-329.—Short-term psychiatric services 
may be used in a child guidance clinic for dynamic 
diagnosis and possible short-term clinic help. In one 
series of 50 consecutive cases, a clinical analysis of 
the outcome, including follow-up studies, indicates 
that beginning healthy changes in children and par- 
ents occur in a significant number of cases. 18 refer- 
ences.—R. E. Per 

4784. Dietz, Chester R., & Costello, Marie E. 
(Erie Guidance Center, Pa.) Reciprocal interac- 
tion in the parent-child relationship during psy- 
chotherapy. Amer J. Orthopsychiat., 1956, 26, 376- 
393.—The case of a four year old boy and his parents 
is presented as typically illustrative of the potential 
for constructive interaction between parent and child 
provided by the collaborative team setting. The case 
is viewed as typical of the kind of problem commonly 
seen between parents and children of about four 
years of age, as well as of the ability of such families 
to make significant use of a brief therapeutic ex- 
perience.—R. E. Perl. 


4785. Fabrian, Abraham A., & Donohue, John 
F. (Brooklyn Juvenile Guidance Center, N. Y.) 
Maternal depression: a challenging child guidance 
problem. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1956, 26, 400- 
405.—A review of clinical material for the past three 
years indicated that roughly one third of the mothers, 
including those who were referred for diagnostic 
screening only, as well as those in treatment, fell into 
the category of the depressions. Maternal depression 
is a family catastrophe. Increased liaison with ob- 
stetrical services and pediatric and well-baby clinics 
is needed, but ultimately child guidance clinic staffs 
will continue to need resourcefulness, ingenuity and 
optimism in coping with this knotty problem.—R. E. 
Perl. 


4786. Freudenberg, Dorothea. Gruppentherapie 
mit Kindern. (Group therapy with children.) Prax. 
Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1956, 5, 81-87.—8 
girls between 9-6 and 11-6 years with emotional 
problems of similar nature and scope, were seen in 
group therapy for a period of 28 play sessions. The 
course of therapy was characterized by 3 phases. 
Therapy was successful in 6 cases.—E. Schwerin. 


4787. Frisch, Paul, & Cranston, Robert. ( Adel- 
phi Coll., Garden City, N. Y.) Q-technique applied 
to a patient and the therapist in a child guidance 
setting. J. clin. Psychol., 1956, 12, 178-182.—‘‘Four- 
teen Q sorts of self concept were administered from 
varied subjective and objective viewpoints on a pa- 
tient and the therapist. These Q sorts were inter- 
correlated and factors analyzed according to Thur- 
stone’s centroid method, and the resulting factors were 
rotated to orthogonal simple structure. Factor ar- 
rays of the items were calculated for each factor. 3 
factors were extracted and interpreted as a ‘social ac- 
ceptance’ factor, a ‘struggle toward personal ac- 
ceptance’ factor and a ‘hostility’ factor. The direc- 
tion of change for the patient’s ‘self’ concept during 
the course of therapy was from the ‘social acceptance’ 
factor to the ‘self acceptance’ factor. The therapist, 
supervisor and psychological tests, in general, agreed 
in their evaluation of the patient but tended to em- 
phasize the factors differentially."—L. B. Heathers. 
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4788. Gardner, George E. (Judge Baker Guid- 
ance Center, Boston, Mass.) ical research in a 
child psychiatry setting. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1956, 26, 330-339.—When research in a child guid- 
ance clinic is suggested, there are 4 questions that are 
frequently raised: what is the need for clinical re- 
search in child psychiatry, what happens to treat- 
ment programs and waiting lists, what types of studies 
should be carried out, what about available personnel, 
costs, space? The author indicates that many child 
guidance clinics are now ready and able to formulate 
and carry through to completion much needed re- 
search programs and projects.—R. E. Perl. 

4789. Kelman, Howard R. The function of a 
clinic for mentally retarded children. Soc. Casewk, 
1956, 37, 5, 237-241.—The author’s subject is dis- 
cussed in terms of (1) diagnosis; (2) treatment; 
(3) research and training; (4) long-term follow-up; 
and (5) public education.—L. B. Costin. 

4790. Miller, Emmanuel. (St. George’s Hosp., 
London, Eng.) Facts and fictions in the study of 
child psychiatry. /. ment. Sci., 1956, 102, 96-104.— 
Fundamental theory in child development is all too 
frequently dynamically fuzzy. The contributions of 
separate disciplines to theory still, in practice, make 
for conflict over which profession is dominant among 
the three in the clinic. Fundamental concepts of 
psychopathology must be fused with observational 
techniques so that testable hypotheses take the place 
of dogmatic fictions. Child psychiatry should make 
fewer claims until it has more factual basis—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

4791. Oles, M. Autogenes Training bei Kindern 
und Jugendlichen. (Autogenous training with chil- 
dren and adolescents.) Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psy- 
chol., Leipzig, 1956, 8, 76-78—25 hospitalized and 
ambulatory children were treated with autogenous 
training. Children under 9 years of age proved in- 
sufficiently cooperative and from 10 to 14 years is the 
most favorable age range. Adolescents frequently 
were troublesome, and quiet children cooperated bet- 
ter than energetic, aggressive youngsters. Cephalalgia 
on vaso-motor and migraine bases, psychasthenia and 
neurotic exhaustion states are considered indications. 
Pathologic masturbation due to isolation and stam- 
mering were treated with limited success—C. T. 
Bever. 

4792. Osborn, D. Keith. (Merrill-Palmer School, 
Detroit, Mich.) Play group—an experience for 
parent and child. Merrill-Palmer Quart., 1956, 2, 
139-142.—A discussion of the organization and func- 
tion of a multipurpose (play experiences for children, 
better understanding for parents, laboratory for col- 
lege students) preschool playgroup. Parents are en- 
couraged to move into the playrooms and interact 
with their child whenever they desire and are inte- 
grated into total program. Students learn parents’ 
problems and attitudes as well as observations of 
children.—J. J. Gallagher. 


4793. Rosenthal, Leslie, & Nagelberg, Leo. 
Limitations of activity group therapy: a case 
presentation. /nt. J. group Psychother., 1956, 6, 
166-179.—An 8.5-year-old boy, treated for 3 years 
exclusively by activity group therapy showed positive 
therapeutic gains. However, his powerful regressive 
drives could not be fully resolved in the non-interpre- 
tive setting of activity group therapy and treatment 
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did not reach his need to limit the group’s effective- 
ness by constantly courting expulsion. Concludes 
activity group therapy not suitable for severely neu- 
rotic child who generally needs individual therapy. 
—D. Raylesberg. 

4794. Sacerdoti, Giorgio, & Vegro, Gianriccardo. 
La reserpina in psichiatria infantile. (Reserpine 
in infantile psychiatry.) Arch. Psicol. Neur. Psich., 
1956, 17, 459-477.—After a review of the literature 
of the use of reserpine in infantile neuropsychiatry, 
the authors present the results obtained in 47 children 
treated at the Medical-Pedagogie Institute of the 
Province of Venice, Italy. Reserpine gives good re- 
sults in case of irritability, aggressive and impulsive 
behavior, anxiety states and psychomotor instability. 
20 references. French and English summaries.—A. 
Manoil. 

4795. Seeley, John R. (Community Surveys, Inc., 
Indianapolis, Ind.) Guidance: a plea for abandon- 
ment. Personn. Guid. J., 1956, 34, 528-535.—Guid- 
ance as a source of general aid or counsel for the 
child in the decision-making process cannot be dis- 
charged under modern conditions. Both moral and 
technical grounds are presented in a plea for the 
abandonment of “guidance” as so defined, and the 
substitution of “a joint exploration by young and old 
of each other and their worlds.”"—G. S. Speer. 

4796. Spock, Benjamin. Understanding chil- 
dren in today’s world. Child Welfare, 1956, 35(5), 
12-18.—The author discusses the emotional needs of 
children. He suggests how these needs, both of chil- 
dren in general and of those being adopted, might be 
treated not only with technical understanding, but 
especially with humaneness. He develops the needs 
of the child, the influence of the outside world, and 
some points for instigating new advances.—S. M. 
Amatora. 

4797. Taboroff, Leonard H., Brown, William H., 
Korner, Ija N., Reiser, David E., Talmadge, Max, 
Goates, Bruce L., & Stein, Eleanor. (U. Utah, 
Salt Lake City.) A note on intake diagnosis in 
groups. I/nt. J. group Psychother., 1956, 6, 193-196. 
— adolescent boys referred for treatment because of 
similar behavioral and scholastic problems were eval- 
uated independently by two separate teams in indi- 
vidual and group interviews. Each team consisted 
of a child psychiatrist and a clinical psychologist. 
Similar information and essential agreement in diag- 
nosis were reported about patients by two teams. 
Authors conclude findings of group diagnostic team 
were sufficient to make intake conference decisions. 
—D. Raylesberg. 

4798. Tégel, I. Zur Geschichte der Kinder- 
psychotherapie. (To the history of the psycho- 
therapy of children.) Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psy- 
chol., Leipzig, 1956, 8, 59-65.—Following a brief re- 
view of the literature, these therapeutic approaches 
are historically discussed: manipulation of the en- 
vironment, psychotherapeutic education (‘‘Psycho- 
gogie” of Kronfeld), suggestion, exercises, autoge- 
nous training, playtherapy.—C. 7. Bever. 

4799. Wieck, Chr. Erziehungsberatung im Rah- 
men der Kinderpsychotherapie. ( Counseling 
within the frame of child therapy.) Psychiat. Neu- 
rol. med. Psychol., Leipzig, 1956, 8, 65—71.—Counsel- 
ing of parents regarding educational problems is dif- 
ferentiated from the psychotherapy of children. The 
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importance of the family situation is emphasized. 
The difficulties of children with contact disturbances, 
dependency needs, learning impediments, restlessness, 
lying, stealing and truancy are discussed. Problems 
of discipline and of punishment are considered.—C. 
T. Bever. 


4800. Zec, Nebo. Maladjusted children in 
Bosnia-Herzegovinia. Int. Child Welf. Rev., 1955, 
1, 13-19.—(See Child Develpm. Abstr., 1956, 30(1 & 
2), abs. 152.) 


4801. Zulliger, Hans. Kind, Symbol und dessen 
Bedeutung fiir die Kinderpsychotherapie. (Child 
and symbol, their significance for child psycho- 
therapy.) 2Z. Psychother. med. Psychol., 1956, 6, 
112-122.—The symbolic and magical significances of 
the child’s physiognomically perceived world are 
easily overlooked by adults for whom such under- 
standing is often useful. Their importance is shown 
in connection with the treatment of a learning inhibi- 
tion in a 12-year old boy. The treatment was brought 
to a completely successful close after some 24 2-hour 
conversational walks with the boy. Incidentally, the 
usefulness of such conversational walks in therapy 
with 12-16 year olds is underlined since they are 
generally too old for play therapy and too young for 
adult therapy.—E. W Eng. 


(See also abstracts 4428, 4433, 4861) 
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4802. Chernow, Hyman Manasseh. The effects 
of personal adjustment counseling upon the real- 
ity of vocational choice. 


Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 
16, 1171-1172.—Abstract. 


4803. Ewens, William Price. (A. & M. College 
of Texas, College Station.) Experience patterns as 
related to vocational preference. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt, 1956, 16, 223-231.—An Activity Experience 
Inventory covering the same areas as the Kuder was 
constructed as a method for measuring manifest in- 
terest. Junior and senior high school students (329 
M and 350 F) in 3 California high schools completed 
the Inventory and the Kuder Preference Record, 
Form BB. The 3 analyses that were made yielded 
these findings: (1) The pattern of mean scores on 
both instruments was similar for both males and fe- 
males; (2) r’s for experience-preference scores for 
males ranged from .05 to .52, and for females from 
13 to .50; (3) rhos of .58 for females and .48 for 
males were obtained between experience and prefer- 
ence profiles. Some implications of the data are dis- 
cussed.—W. Coleman. 


4804. Haines, Waide Ardell. A study of the 
application of Part IV of the Dictionary of Oc- 
cupational Titles to the occupational counseling 
of high school seniors. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 
16, 1102.—Abstract. 


4805. Kline, Milton V., & Cumings, Ruth. 
(Westchester Co. Dept. Health, White Plains, N. Y.) 
A study of the learning characteristics of public 
health nurses in relation to mental health educa- 
tion and consultation: IV. Kuder vocational in- 
terest patterns. J. genet. Psychol., 1956, 88, 37-59. 
—Public health nurses appear relatively homogene- 
ous in vocational interest patterns; they tend to have 
less interest in scientific areas than do physicians, 
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trained nurses, and laboratory technicians; to have 
less interest in scientific-human relations than do 
adult women in general; to have low interests in 
computational and clerical activities; to have rela- 
tively higher interest in persuasive activities; and to 
have highest interest in artistic activities. On basis 
of above they appear to possess certain unique psy- 
chological characteristics that indicate need for fur- 
ther study of psychological determinants of public 
health nursing as a profession —S. M. Schoonover. 

4806. Kloster, Clair Garfield. The relation be- 
tween measured vocational interests and job satis- 
faction. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 1104.—Ab- 
stract. 

4807. Olshansky, Simon §S. Guidance and the 
labor market. Personn. Guid. J., 1956, 34, 536-540. 
—Guidance workers should recognize that full em- 
ployment and a fair social climate are essential to 
individual job opportunity, and should work with 
others to make the labor market more efficient in 
bringing workers and jobs together.—G. S. Speer. 

4808. Peters, George A. A color-blindness test 
for use in vocational guidance. Personn. Guid. J., 
1956, 34, 572-575.—It is felt that routine screening 
programs for the identification of color blindness are 
urgently needed in personnel selection and vocational 
guidance. The Dvorine Color Perception Test is 
discussed, and a table to aid in its interpretation is 
presented.—G. S. Speer. 

4809. Siciliano, Rocco C. Guidance and na- 
tional policy. Emplmt. Secur. Rev., 1956, 23(7), 
15-16, 24.—Discusses the responsibilities of the Dept. 
of Labor in the field of vocational guidance. The 
basic policy which permeates all its activities is the 
freedom of choice for the individual in choosing, pre- 
paring for, and entering a field of employment. The 
Dept’s major services to youth, women, the aged, the 
handicapped and other job applicants are described. 
The use of psychological tests, particularly the Gen- 
eral Aptitude Test Battery, is stressed —S. L. War- 
ren. 

4810. Stern, Helen Gordon. An analysis of the 
content of seventeen standardized vocational in- 
terest inventories and the “vocational interest 
survey.” Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 999.—Ab- 
stract. 

(See also abstracts 4528, 4690) 
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4811. Abély, Paul. Du sentiment de liberté chez 
les psychopathes. (Concerning the sentiment of 
liberty among psychopaths.) Evolut. psychiat., 1956, 
No. 1, 3-14.—Existentialism has oriented psychiatry 
to investigate sentiments of liberty and their role in 
psychopathology. For example, it is believed that 
many types of neurosis are caused by unresolved 
problems of this nature. Furthermore, in the affec- 
tive psychoses, typical symptoms may be delineated 
along continua of this sentiment. One example in- 
volves a dimension whose end points are labeled 
feelings of liberation, and feelings of abdication.—L. 
A. Ostlund. 

4812. Banks, E. P. Methodological problems in 
the study of psychiatric wards. Soc. Forces, 1956, 
34, 277-280.—Despite careful preparation, the pre- 
planning of methodology is limited. New techniques 
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may have to be improvised and earlier planned tech- 
niques abandoned. A study is cited to illustrate the 
author’s views.—A. R. Howard. 


4813. Bleuler, Manfred. Aspects secrets de la 
psychiatrie. (Hidden aspects of psychiatry.) 
Evolut. psychiat., 1956, No. 1, 45-50.—A precise 
knowledge of favorable and unfavorable events, as 
they have been experienced subjectively by the pa- 
tient, is the sine qua non of psychiatry. Unfortunately, 
investigators tend to overemphasize negative aspects. 
Moreover, a paucity of background data leads to 
faulty conclusions. As an illustration, an experi- 
ment involving 43 schizophrenics is detailed. At 
first glance, only 8 apparently came from an im- 
poverished background. However, more detailed 
study revealed that, in reality, only one patient had 
issued from a harmonious environment.—L. A. Ost- 
lund. 


4814. Cohen, Bertram D.; Senf, Rita, & Huston, 
Paul E. Perceptual accuracy in schizophrenia, 
depression, and neurosis, and effects of amytal. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1956, 52, 363-367.—“Three 
perceptual tests were given to four groups of hos- 
pitalized patients: chronic schizophrenics, early 
schizophrenics, depressives, and neurotics. The tests, 
Hands, Street Gestalt, and Rorschach, were admin- 
istered first without then with intravenous sodium 
amytal and amphetamine sulphate. Without drugs, 
on the Hands test, the groups did not differ in ac- 
curacy. On Gestalt Completion, the CS and Dp 
groups gave fewer correct responses than the ES and 
Nt groups. . . . Beck's finding of lowered F + % in 
With drugs, on the 
On Gestalt 


schizophrenia was confirmed. 
Hands test, all groups were less accurate. 
Completion, all groups were more accurate and gave 


fewer rejections and unique responses. There was 
no change in Rorschach F + %.”—L. R. Zeitlin. 


4815. Cremieux, Albert. A propos des altera- 
tions du sentiment de liberté en psychopathologie. 
(Concerning changes in the sentiment of liberty in 
psychopathology. ) Evolut. psychiat., 1956, No. 1, 
77-83.—The status of an individual's sentiment of 
liberty provides valid criteria of normality. More- 
over, an orientation in terms of this concept clarifies 
the fringe area between neuroses and psychoses. 
For example, an obsessional compulsive neurotic may 
be characterized as one who is a slave to anxiety. 
However, he remains in contact with reality. On the 
other hand, the delirious psychotic retreats within 
his own neostructured private world.—L. A. Ostlund. 


4816. Dawson, M. E., Evans, M. J. (Belmont 
Hosp., Sutton, Eng.), Reed, M., & Minski, Louis. 
An investigation into children in an attempt to 
differentiate between mental defect and deafness. 
J. ment. Sci., 1956, 102, 121-128.—The majority of 
children presenting this diagnostic problem need a 
period of stay in the special hospital unit for compre- 
hensive study, including family history, EEG, PGR, 
hearing, intelligence, educability, and possible or- 
ganicity. Summary data on 22 cases illustrate the 
Belmont approach.—W. L. Wilkins. 


4817. de Berker, Paul. Staff strain in institu- 
tions. Brit. J. Delinquency, 1956, 6, 278-284.—Inter- 
personal conflicts between staff members, working 
“permissively” in an institution geared toward the 
punitive, are discussed. The suggestion is made 
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that group sessions for ventilation purposes are 
salutary. —L. A. Pennington. 

4818. Gressot, Michel. Psychanalyse et con- 
naissance. (Psychoanalysis and knowledge.) Rev. 
frang. Psychanal., 1956, 20, 9-130.—This contribu- 
tion to psychoanalytic epistemology covers the need 
to know and its inhibition, logical and philosophical 
thought, the judgment of reality, knowledge as sub- 
limation, ego structure and knowledge, scientific 
compass of the method and evaluation of theoretical 
data, the relationship between mathematical and real 
knowledge, genesis and structures of physical knowl- 
edge, psychology of biological knowledge, critical 
analysis of psychological knowledge and the social 
character of knowledge. Discussion p. 131-150. 86 
references.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

4819. Head, Marvin Laurence. Some metabolic 
correlates of amentia and dementia: a comparison 
of the physical, metabolic and psychological meas- 
ures of childhood schizophrenics, mental defec- 
tives and normal children, and the effect of 
glutamic acid therapy upon these relationships. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 1177.—Abstract. 

4820. Hoch, Paul H., & Zubin, Joseph. (Eds.) 
Experimental psychopathology. New York: Grune 
& Stratton, 1957. x, 275 p. $6.50.—Papers read at 
the 1955 meeting of the American Psychopathological 
Association, devoted to main currents in the experi- 
mental approach to psychopathology. Those on 
group behavior and therapy are discussed by Leo 
Alexander, those on experimental techniques with 
animals by William N. Schoenfeld, and those fusing 
physiodynamic and psychodynamic approaches by 
David Rioch and Sidney Malitz. All papers are 
separately abstracted in the present issue. Portrait 
of Stanley Cobb.—W. L. Wilkins. 

4821. Hopkins, Carl E. Psychiatry, science, and 
statistics—a review of current trends. Psychiat. 
Quart., 1956, 30, 1-14.—Psychiatry distrusts sta- 
tistical methods. There is need for clearly defined 
theory with an operational definition of variables. 
Normal and abnormal are on a quantitative con- 
tinuum. Many phenomena are related to multiple 
antecedents. Bias is to be excluded. Spurious 
causation and correlation are to be avoided. Com- 
plex data require complex statistics. Every psy- 
chiatrist must be research oriented. Keep in mind 
which part of technique is art and which science. 
Formulate hypotheses so that others may learn from 
your failures and successes. Consultations with a 
statistician in planning a study will often be helpful 
and encouraging. 41 references —D. Prager. 

4822. Husain, Zahid. The problem of mental 
health in Pakistan. World ment. Hlth, 1956, 8, 26- 
31.—In Pakistan mental ill-health cannot be handled 
on a case-to-case basis. The limitation of resources, 
“the size and character of our problems demand 
measures on a country-wide preventive basis.” Pov- 
erty, different systems of education, under-develop- 
ment of resources, lack of a middle class, European- 
ization of the educated and wealthy, inexperienced 
and immature government, and eight million unas- 
similated refugees from India are all primary sources 
of tension and maladjustment. It is suggested that 
for Pakistan “an approach toward the problem of 
mental ill-health through religion (Muslim)” might 
be most fruitful —J. C. Franklin. 
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4823. Kay, D. W. K., Norris, Vera, & Post, 
Felix. (Maudsley Hosp., London, Eng.) Prognosis 
in psychiatric disorders of the elderly; an attempt 
to define indicators of early death and early re- 
covery. J. ment. Sci., 1956, 102, 129-140.—In three- 
fourths of patients over age 60, with N of 217, it was 
possible within ten days of admission, to predict 
death or discharge from mental care during the sub- 
sequent year. Prediction for three months seems im- 
possible with the sort of examination and social his- 
tory data used.—W. L. Wilkins. 

4824. Klineberg, Otto. The problem of evalua- 
tion. World ment. Hlth, 1956, 8, 18-26—UNESCO 
programs have raised such questions as “What, in 
fact, has been accomplished? To what extent are we 
really obtaining the results which we have in mind? 
How good are our methods? How can they be im- 
proved so as to achieve their maximum effective- 
ness” Beyond drawing attention to the need for 
evaluation, “what is needed is not merely more 
evaluation but more acceptable evaluation.” The 
author outlines current UNESCO projects in de- 
veloping methods of evaluation which will be “ob- 
jective, systematic, and comprehensive.” In UNES- 
CO programs, “evaluation must, as far as possible, 
encompass effects which are both direct and in- 
direct, immediate and delayed, local and general.”— 
J. C. Franklin. 

4825. Liebman, Samuel. (Ed.) Management 
of emotional problems in medical practice. Phila- 
delphia: Lippincott, 1956. vii, 152 p. $5.00.—The 
material in this book which was first presented at the 
6th annual lecture series at the North Shore Health 


Resort, includes discussion by Karl M. Bowman of 


Francis J. Gerty, the use 
and abuse of sedatives and stimulants; Lewis L. 
Robbins, management of the anxious patient; Frank- 
lin G. Ebaugh, the depressed patient; Otto Billig, 
management of emotional reactions in the male in- 
volutional period; George C. Ham, management of 
the multiple complainer; Leo H. Bartemeier, man- 
agement of overeating, overdrinking and oversmok- 
ing; Walter C. Alvarez, on avoiding causing iatro- 
genic disease; and Marc H. Hollender, the utilization 
of community resources in medical practice—G. K. 
Morlan. 

4826. Malzberg, Benjamin. Mental disease 
among native and foreign-born Negroes in New 
York state. J. Negro Educ., 1956, 25, 175-181.— 
Of first admissions to all hospitals for mental disease 
between 1938 and 1941, the average annual rate per 
100,000 was 351.7 for native Negroes and 328.8 for 
foreign-born Negroes when adjusted for age and sex 
proportions of the general population. Sex-wise, 
the foreign males had an adjusted rate of 356.5 to 
414.2 for native males. A reverse trend was found 
for the females. There was an adjusted rate of 281.6 
for the native-born as against 292.9 for the foreign- 
born female. Both male and female foreign-born had 
higher rates of first admissions than native Negroes 
for dementia praecox. However, native males had 
higher rates of admission with general paresis 
and alcoholic psychoses than foreign males.—C. K. 
Bishop. 

4827. Money, John. (Johns Hopkins U., Balti- 
more, Md.) Psychologic studies in hypothyroid- 
ism; recommendations for case management. 


psychiatric emergencies ; 
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1956, 76, 296-309. 


A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
Wechsler 


—Administration of the Stanford-Binet, 
Scales (Children’s and Adult Forms), and other 
tests indicated for the 70 examined that “I.Q. impair- 
ment is not a concomitant of acquired hypothyroid- 
ism ...a low or defective I.Q. is not an inevitable 
concomitant of congenital hypothyroidism.” These 
and other findings are discussed in relation to the 
need for early diagnosis followed promptly by thyroid 
substitution therapy. —L. A. Pennington. 

4828. Overholser, Winfred. Has chlorpromazine 
inaugurated a new era in mental hospitals? J. 
clin. exp. Psychopath., 1956, 17, 197-201.—While the 
use of drug therapy is far from new, it is predicted 
that the pharmacologic period will bring psychiatry 
closer to the rest of medicine, increase knowledge of 
mental functioning, and aid patients in restitution to 
health and society —S. Kavruck. 

4829. Pinsky, Louise. (Hillside Hosp., Glen 
Oaks, N. Y.) The impact of mental illness on a 
patient’s family. J. Jewish communal Serv., 1956, 
32, 295-303.—A case discussion emphasizing the im- 
portance of the family-patient relationship in the 
treatment of the patient—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

4830. Reichard, Suzanne. A re-examination of 
‘Studies in Hysteria.’ Psychoanal. Ouart., 1956, 25, 
155-177.—‘Reexamination of the five cases reported 
in Breuer and Freud’s “Studies in hysteria” makes 
clear that they are not a diagnostically homogeneous 
group. Application of Bleuler’s criteria for schizo- 
phrenia, bearing in mind his warning that the pres- 
ence of neurotic symptoms does not preclude this 
diagnosis, leads to the conclusion that the first two 
cases, Anna O and Emmy von N, were schizophrenics 
suffering from a psychosis at the time of treatment. 
The diagnosis of hysteria is tenable for the other 
three patients.” 33 references —L. N. Solomon. 

4831. Ruesch, Jurgen. (Langley Porter Clinic, 
San Francisco, Calif.) Creation of a multi-dis- 
ciplinary team; introducing the social scientist to 
psychiatric research. Psychosom. Med., 1956, 18, 
105-112—The “human ingredients” necessary for 
successful team research are discussed in relation to 
needs for an administrator, an “integrative person 
who can translate from 1 discipline to another,” a 
“theoretically minded person” with a knack for re- 
search design and statistics, “a personnel manager 

. . to iron out the human difficulties of the group,” 
and technical experts in specialty fields. The thesis 
is developed that the research team function is per 
se worthy of research investigation —L. A. Penning- 
ton. 

4832. Scaravelli, Anita, & Ferrari, William. La 
reazione di “Di Maria” in 500 malati mentali. 
(The “Di Maria” reaction in 500 mental patients.) 
Neurone, 1955, 3, 143-153.—After a presentation of 
the literature on the relationship between mental ill- 
ness and hepatic dysfunction, the reaction “Di Maria” 
(to sublimated alcohol) not yet applied to mental ill- 
ness is presented. The authors have studied 500 
cases of mental illness with positive results in schizo- 
phrenia and negative in dysthymia and paranoia. 
The conclusion is that “the reaction Di Maria is of 
diagnostic help in initial forms of mental illness or in 
cases that are obscure or difficult to interpret.” 39 
references. French and English summaries.—A. 
Manoil. 
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4833. Shagass, Charles; Naiman, James, & Mi- 
halik, Joseph. (McGill U., Montreal, Can.) An 
objective test which differentiates between neu- 
rotic and psychotic depression. <A.M.A. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1956, 75, 461-471.—The threshold, 
defined in terms of the amount of amobarbital sodium 
in milligrams per kilogram required to produce a 
specified increase in frontal EEG activity, was de- 
termined for 182 patients. Results indicate: 1. low 
thresholds for the psychotic depression and high 
thresholds for neurotic depressions and anxiety states ; 
2. when electroshock is given high threshold patients, 
the therapeutic response is “poorer” than that of the 
low threshold group. It is concluded that the seda- 
tion threshold “appears to be a valid objective method 
for the differential diagnosis of depressive states . . . 
the results support the validity of the concept which 
distinguishes between neurotic and psychotic depres- 
sions.” 20 references.—L. A. Pennington. 

4834. Southard, Samuel. The family and mental 
illness. Philadelphia, Pa.: Westminster Press, 1957. 
96 p. $1.50.—This book is “especially for the families 
of emotionally ill persons. It describes emotional ill- 
ness and it tells the family what to do when such ill- 
ness comes to a loved one.” Recognition of mental 
illness, and its effect upon the family, are described. 
Sources of help, types of treatment, and the role of 
the family in the treatment process are discussed. 
For the family that has been confronted by mental 
illness, there is the opportunity of unfolding aware- 
ness to the deep things of life: failure and forgive- 
ness, despair and hope, isolation and companionship, 
human limitations and transcendent hope.—A. Eglash. 


4835. Trouton, D.S.,& Maxwell,A.E. (Mauds- 
ley Hosp., London, Eng.) The relation between 
neurosis and psychosis; an analysis of symptoms 
and past history of 819 psychotics and neurotics. 
J. ment. Sci., 1956, 102, 1-21.—From the in-patient 
checksheet 45 items were selected and checked for 
the sample. By factor analysis six factors were 
extracted accounting for 45% of the variance and the 
first two of these were psychoticism and neuroticism 
in the Eysenck sense. Implication for psychiatric 
classification and for the dynamics of possible disease 
combinations are drawn. 69 references —W. L. 
Wilkins. 

4836. Watson, George. (U.S.C., Los Angeles.) 
Is mental illness mental? J. Psychol., 1956, 41, 323- 
334.—The author reviews recent investigations on 
the thesis that there is a growing body of evidence 
that some of the psychoneuroses and functional psy- 
choses are in part biochemical, and not illnesses of 
the mind as such. A specific contention is that psy- 
chological stress causes nutritional displacement, and 
this in turn creates mental illness. Hence psycho- 
therapy is inappropriate for such nutritional stress 
factors as childbirth, poor diet, or indigestion; neither 
delving into the past nor psychotherapy will help 
achieve cure.—R. W. Husband. 


(See also abstracts 3984, 4711, 4866, 4995) 
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4837. Anderson, Russell C., & Watkins, Harry 
L. Relationship of the various disciplines to a 
developmental program for the mentally retarded. 
Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1956, 60, 759-764.—The pos- 
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sibilities for and the problems of coordinating the 
various disciplines such as physical therapy and oc- 
cupational therapy in a developmental program for 
the mentally retarded are discussed—V. M. Staudt. 

4838. Beck, Harry S. The incidence of brain 
injury in public school classes for the educable 
mentally handicapped. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1956, 
60, 818-822.—In order to estimate the incidence of 
brain injury in the educable mentally handicapped 
population, the author first determined the number of 
cases referred for neurologicals in the whole southern 
area of Illinois. Next a complete educable mentally 
handicapped population was taken from one school 
district. Neurologicals were secured for all the chil- 
dren and an effort was made to determine whether or 
not the results would be similar to those previously 
secured. Since the first method yielded an estimated 
60% of all Educable Mentally Handicapped as being 
brain injured, and the second method yielded an 
actual 67%, it is felt that the probable incidence of 
brain-injured Educable Mentally Handicapped chil- 
dren lies between 60 and 70%.—V. M. Staudt. 

4839. Collmann, R. D., & Newlyn, D. Employ- 
ment success of educationally subnormal ex-pupils 
in England. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1956, 60, 733- 
743.—“(1) The employment histories of 98 E.S.N. 
(educationally sub-normal) ex-pupils of 3 residential 
schools and 125 from 6 day special schools were in- 
vestigated after one to 4 years had elapsed since they 
left school. (2) There were no significant differ- 
ences in the range and distribution of Terman-Mer- 
rill intelligence quotients of the male and female ex- 
pupils from both types of schools. Of the 223 


ex-pupils followed up 51% succeeded in supporting 
themselves in the community, 11% partially, 16% 


failed and 12% never even sought employment. Em- 
ployers’ reports indicated as the chief reason for em- 
ployment success “efficiency in work coupled with 
reliability on the job and good time-keeping.”—V. M. 
Staudt. 

4840. Ewing, John A. (U. North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill.) The association of oligophrenia and 
dyskeratoses. A clinical investigation and an in- 
quiry into its implications. Part 4. Amer. J. 
ment. Defic., 1956, 60, 799-812.—This article is the 
last of a series of 4 (see 30: 7395). It attempts to 
interpret the clinical findings that have been pre- 
sented, along with pertinent literature. 69 references. 
—V. M. Staudt. 

4841. Fait, Hollis F. (U. Connecticut, Storrs.), 
& Kupferer, Harriett J. A study of two motor 
achievement tests and its implications in planning 
physical education activities for the mentally re- 
tarded. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1956, 60, 729-732.— 
A comparison was made between standard norms and 
the results of the performances by students in a school 
for the mentally retarded of two simple motor skills 
measured by the vertical jump and the Burpee Squat 
Thrust. The results indicated that there is very 
little relationship between 1.Q. and the vertical jump, 
but between the I.Q. and the squat thrust test there 
is some relationship. Physical education programs 
for the mentally retarded should provide activities in 
which the children can feel successful—V. M. Staudt. 


4842. FitzPatrick, F. K. Training outside the 
walls. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1956, 60, 827-837.— 
“A vocational guidance service on the same lines as 
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the National Institute of Industrial Psychology’s 
seven point plan has been functioning in this hos- 
pital for the past two years, during which time 102 
patients were placed in outside employment at the 
decision of the weekly conference. A comparison of 
the work and behavior report forms shows that: 1. 
The average rating for ali patients in respect of 
planning ability was below the arithmetic mean. 
The more successful patients were rated significantly 
higher for ambition, self reliance, and quality and 
output of work. 3. Even the more successful group 
was far from achieving the maximum rating score. 
4. The scrutiny of the individual report forms shows 
that a patient who is successful outside the hospital 
is sometimes rated low within the hospital.”—-V. M. 
Staudt. 


4843. Foale, Martha. The special difficulties of 
the high grade mental defective adolescent. Amer. 
J. ment. Defic., 1956, 60, 867-877.—The special prob- 
lems of the high grade mental defective adolescent 
are considered. The seriously maladjusted mental 
defective adolescent is discussed as well as the prob- 
lems of the institutionalized mental defective adoles- 
cent—V. M. Staudt. 


4844. Garrison, Mortimer, Jr. (Training Sch., 
Vineland, N. J.) Use of chlorpromazine and re- 
serpine in mentally defective children. Train. Sch. 
Bull., 1956, 53, 55-63.—Clinical results on 25 pa- 
tients: 12 were definitely better, 5 had questionable 
improvement, 7 showed no improvement and one 
seemed worse. The youngest seemed to lose their 
fantasies and become more outgoing in behavior and 
the general tendency is simply for the individual to 


accept and be accepted by others and for the indi- 
vidual to become emotionally more accessible to treat- 
ment.—W. L. Wilkins. 


4845. Gibson, Robert. Friedreich’s ataxia with 


initial oligophrenia in siblings. Amer. J. ment. 
Defic., 1956, 60, 776-778.—Friedreich’s disease is 
discussed and 2 cases described —V. M. Staudt. 


4846. Hegge, Thorleif G. (Wayne County Train- 
ing Sch., Northville, Mich.) The specialized treat- 
ment institution for educable mentally retarded 
children. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1956, 60, 703-705. 
—Several considerations are presented concerning a 
research project in social hygiene, chiefly, the place 
of the specialized treatment institution for educable 
mentally retarded children in the community.—V. M. 
Staudt. 


4847. Hormuth, Rudolf P. The utilization of 
group approaches in aiding mentally retarded 
adults adjust to community living. Group Psy- 
chother., 1955, 8, 233-241.—The selective use of the 
various group techniques of group therapy, psycho- 
drama, sociodrama, etc., on the basis of a classifica- 
tion of types of individuals has not been prevalent in 
the area of their application in the field of mental 
retardation. Too often specialists have tried to make 
their own approach meet all of the needs of the 
mentally retarded. Most of the mentally retarded 
have many unmet needs which are basic to life in the 
community. Special approaches should be applied 
only after the basic needs have been met. This paper 
describes a specific program, the Association for the 
Help of Retarded Children, which operates within 
this framework.—C. Sherwood. 
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4848. Jacobs, Abraham. (Columbia U., New 
York.), & Sherman, Catherine. Training facilities 
for severely physically and mentally handicapped. 
Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1956, 60, 721-728.—The Hamil- 
ton County Council for Retarded Children initiated 
classes for the mentally retarded individuals who be- 
cause of low IQ’s or MA’s are not accepted into the 
public school system in Cincinnati. Then, the Good- 
will Industries extended its program to include these 
individuals. Their program stresses training in 
routine, repetitive operations to develop work and 
social skills —V. M. Staudt. 

4849. Kelman, Howard R. Individualizing the 
social integration of the mentally retarded child. 
Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1956, 60, 860-866.—The pos- 
sibilities for social integration are discussed with con- 
sideration of the role of the family and the community 
in this process —V. M. Staudt. 

4850. Kille, Eleanor C. (Southbury Train. Sch., 
Conn.) Clarifying the role of occupational therapy 
in a program for the mentally retarded. Amer. J. 
ment. Defic., 1956, 60, 765-771.—In view of the fact 
that the role of occupational therapy for the mentally 
retarded has never been clearly defined the author 
reviews some uses of occupational therapy in pro- 
grams for the retarded and also discusses the possi- 
bilities it offers when it is incorporated in the total 
program for these individuals—V. M. Staudt. 

4851. Kirk, Daniel L., & Bauer, Agnes M. Ef- 
fects of reserpine (serpasil) on emotionally mal- 
adjusted high grade mental retardates. Amer. J. 
ment. Defic., 1956, 60, 779-784.—A report of a study 
of 2 comparable groups of mental retardates is pre- 
sented, one a control group and the other an experi- 
mental group to which reserpine was administered. 
Learning ability and intellectual level were not im- 
proved by the drug. The vast majority of the treated 
patients did not experience tranquility as had been 
hoped. Many felt inner turmoil. Greater emotional 
responsiveness was observed in some which might 
make them better candidates for psychotherapy, but 
without such therapy might lead to mental disor- 
ganization, as indicated by one case in this study. 
The authors report that somatic improvement was 
observed in weight gain and in eating and sleeping 
habits —V. M. Staudt. 

4852. Marchand, John G., Jr. (Newark State 
Sch., Newark, N. Y.) Changes of psychometric 
test results in mental defective employment care 
patients. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1956, 60, 852-859. 
—123 cases at the Newark State School were selected 
for study of the contrast between patients’ measura- 
ble mental functioning prior to and after outside em- 
ployment experiences. After outside employment ex- 
periences, the majority of patients were found to in- 
crease IQ test performance. No significant differ- 
ences of changes in measurable mental functionings 
were found between females and males. 8 brief “per- 
sonalized” studies indicated that there were con- 
sistent differences in attitudes, drives, and facades 
of those who developed or regressed significantly.— 
V. M. Staudt. 

4853. Marchand, L., Borel, J., Laroche, J., & 
Ganry, C. Idiotie infantile familiale de Tay- 
Sachs; forme myoclono-épileptique chez deux 
fréres; considérations cliniques, anatamo-patho- 
logiques et héréditaires. (Familial infantile idiocy 
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of Tay-Sachs; myoclono-epileptic form in two 
brothers; clinical, anatamo-pathologic and hereditary 
considerations.) Encéphale, 1956, 45, 1-40.—A par- 
ticular form of amaurotic familial idiocy character- 
ized by the predominance of epileptic features is de- 
scribed in two brothers. Autopsy study in one case 
disclosed lesions that were characteristic of amaurotic 
familial idiocy and, in addition, some of the main 
features of progressive myoclonus epilepsy. 26 ref- 
erences.—A. L. Benton. 

4854. Morris, J. V., & MacGillivray, R. C. & 
Mathieson, C. M. Non-convulsive electrical cere- 
bral stimulation in oligophrenia. Amer. J. ment. 
Defic., 1956, 60, 792-798.—A battery of tests was ad- 
ministered individually before and after non-convul- 
sive electrical cerebral stimulation. The findings 
were as follows: (1) Intelligence test results show 
no significant change. (2) The only phase of 
memory which seemed to be affected was the in- 
creased vividness and detail of childhood and per- 
sonal memories. (3) There seemed to be an increase 
in visual motor coordination and in fluency. All 
changes seemed to indicate a diminution of personal 
tension. The authors feel that this form of treatment 
makes the oligophrenic with tension and anxiety 
more accessible to psychotherapy and to cooperation 
and success in a training program. 27 references.— 
V.M. Staudt. 

4855. Repond, A. Les réactions et les attitudes 
des familles envers leurs enfants infirmes ou anor- 
maux. (Reactions and attitudes of families toward 


their physically or mentally deficient children.) 
Evolut. psychiat., 1956, No. 1, 317-330.—Social work- 


ers interviewed families in Swiss mountain villages 
in order to ascertain their reactions and attitudes 
concerning children born physically or mentally de- 
ficient. Parental differences in religion, culture, and 
sex produced variations in the degree of offspring 
acceptance and attendant family tension. Moreover, 
rejection depended upon the specific category of af- 
fliction. From this plethora of information, no gen- 
eral conclusion was drawn. However, the data un- 
derlined the need for assistance to parents so that the 
unfortunate child might be integrated into the family. 
—L. A. Ostlund. 

4856. Rhodes, Gladys Lillian. Referral prac- 
tices for the selection of children with retarded 
mental development in the state of New York. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 897-898.—Abstract. 

4857. Schlanger, Bernard B., & Gottsleben, Rob- 
ert H. Testing the hearing of the mentally re- 
tarded. J. Speech Dis., 1956, 21, 487-493.—Pure- 
tone audiometric tests were administered to 498 men- 
tally retarded subjects at the Training School at 
Vineland, N. J. 35% had normal hearing, 14%, only 
slight deviation, 28%, moderate losses, 6% hard of 
hearing, 1%, deaf. 17% of population was non- 
testable, with a mental age below 5 yrs & personality 
disturbances & social quotients below 40. 4/5 of this 
group were either of organic or mongoloid etiology. 
The authors discussed the problems of testing a group 
of this type. A routine hearing examination of all 
retarded children should be carried out—M. F. 
Palmer. 

4858. Stewart, R. M. Cerebellar agenesis. J. 
ment. Sci., 1956, 102, 67-77.—Case of a male im- 
becile with slight hydrocephalus, unsteadiness of gait, 
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and dysarthria, who died at age 55, and showed, on 
examination of the nervous system, to have cerebellum 
of only a single fragment of tissue attached to the 
right side of the pons. 17 references—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

4859. Walter, Richard D., Yeager, Charles L., & 
Rubin, Harry An_electroencephalographic 
survey with activation techniques of “undifferen- 
tiated” mental deficiency. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 
1956, 60, 785-791.—“Undifferentiated” mental defec- 
tives were examined by routine EEG techniques, 
photic stimulation, and photometrazol determinations. 
“Tt is inferred that ‘undifferentiated’ mental defec- 
tives with a history of seizures will demonstrate a 
great many neuropathological abnormalities, with 
many of them being of a focal nature... .” This 
speculation concerning neuropathological changes in 
undifferentiated mental deficiency, the authors feel, 
points to a need for more basic information about 
the electrical activity associated with agyria, pachy- 
gyria, microgyria, and other neuropatholgical condi- 
tions—V. M. Staudt. 

4860. Whitney, E. Arthur. (Elwyn Training 
Sch., Pa.) Mental deficiency 1955. Amer. J. ment. 
Defic., 1956, 60, 676-689.—The various advances in 
work for retarded children during 1955 are described. 
The results of studies published during the year on 
the problem of mental deficiency are summarized. 
24 references.—V. M. Staudt. 


(See also abstracts 4081, 4087, 4324, 4374, 4816, 
4819, 4905, 5120) 
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4861. Ackerman, Nathan W. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Disturbances of mothering and criteria 
for treatment. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1956, 26, 
252-263.—In order to formulate more adequate criteria 
for the therapy of mothers in child and family guid- 
ance clinics, the author attempts to clarify the fac- 
tors which contribute to disturbances of mothering. 
Mothering is both a biological and a social function. 
Its disturbances may be approached at several levels, 
according to its main determinants. There may be 
therapy for deviations in the mother role (1) de- 
riving mainly from conflict in a particular family 
pair, (2) where these are mainly consequences of 
distortions in the psychosocial structure and mental 
health of the family as a whole, (3) related mainly to 
clashes between the requirements of the mother role, 
and other significant familial and extrafamilial roles, 
(4) related mainly to chronic individual pathology 
of the mother’s personality —R. E. Perl. 

4862. Badenhausen, Bayard. An experimental 
study of the mechanism of denial. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1956, 16, 991-992.—Abstract. 

4863. Benassi, Piero, & Fava, Diego. Tratta- 
mento con reserpina di alcune tossicomanie. 
(Treatment with reserpine of certain addictions.) 
Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psich., 1956, 17, 601-607.— 
Reserpine treatment is administered to 35 alcoholics 
and 6 morphine addicts. The results show marked 
effects on insomnia, psychomotor agitation, anxiety. 
and on the withdrawal resulting from deprivation of 
the drug. Other symptoms such as disorientation and 
confusion are however not affected. Certain effects 
of reserpine treatment such as hypotension, brady- 
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cardia, or somnolence, could be eliminated by the 
supplementary use of Ritalin. Reserpine treatment 
facilitates psychotherapy. French and English sum- 
maries.—A. Manoil. 

4864. Bergler, Edmund. Unconscious reasons 
for husbands’ “confessions” to their jealous wives. 
Psychiat. Quart., 1956, 30, 73-76—The husband 
unconsciously admits the inner misdemeanor (in- 
fidelity) instead of admitting the inner felony (mas- 
ochism). He feels it is more heroic to be a wolf 
than a masochist. Also, since he unconsciously wants 
to suffer, he gets his suffering with narcissistic safe- 
guards, for the suffering is the result of an allegedly 
heroic deed.—D. Prager. 

4865. Blood, A. M. Psychotherapy of phantom 
limb pain in two patients. Psychiat. Quart., 1956, 
30, 114-123.—The two patients benefited from brief 
psychotherapy. Such patients have much anxiety 
about the method of disposal of the amputated part 
and much grief over the loss of the limb.—D. Prager. 


4866. Brady, Joseph V. A comparative ap- 
proach to the experimental analysis of emotional 
behavior. In Hoch, & Zubin, Experimental psycho- 
pathology, (see 31: 4820), 20-33.—Recent research 
associating conditioned responses in animals to vari- 
ous sorts of “emotion” can throw additional light on 
the ways in which some forms of behavior called 
psychopathological are learned. 28 references.—W. 
L. Wilkins. 

4867. Brenner, Charles. Psychotherapy of mas- 
ochistic character: illustrative cases. 4A.MA. 


Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1956, 75, 567-568.—Ab- 


stract and discussion. 


4868. Brown, Sydney, & Nyswander, Marie. 
(Postgraduate Center for Psychotherapy, New 
York.) The treatment of masochistic adults. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1956, 26, 351-364.—After 
discussing the psychic origins and dynamic mecha- 
nisms of psychic masochism, the authors illustrate 
the treatment of masochistic defenses and the im- 
provement which resulted. Proper interpretation of 
transfer reactions is most important as it tends to 
undercut the patient’s tendency to transform therapy 
into a repetition of other emotionally sterile, artificial 
relationships and stimulates emotional involvement. 
—R. E. Perl. 

4869. Delay, J., Deniker, P., Volmat, R. & 
Alby, J.-M. Une demande de changement de 
sexe: le trans-sexualisme. (A request for change 
of sex: transexualism.) Encéphale, 1956, 45, 41-80. 
—Transexualism is a sexual anomaly to be distin- 
guished both from homosexuality and from trans- 
vestism. These cases show a characteristic syn- 
drome. From a psychopathologic standpoint, these 
cases can be classified as psychoneurosis or paranoia, 
depending upon the severity of the disturbances in 
thinking and action. The question of therapeutic in- 
tervention must be considered with this perspective 
in mind. The future development of those cases in 
whom a “change of sex” has been effected has not 
been sufficiently studied. Detailed case report. 44 
references.—A. L. Benton. 

4870. Diethelm, Oskar, & Flach, Frederic F. 
An investigation of the psychopathologic effect 
of specific emotions. In Hoch, & Zubin, Experi- 
mental psychopathology, (see 31: 4820), 78-88.— 


31: 4864-4875 


Anxiety decreases span of attention and retention, 
disturbs sleep, and may cause dreams; tension pro- 
duces disorders of attention and concentration; re- 
sentment is complicated in its emotional components. 
Chlorpromazine and reserpine have allowed experi- 
mental interference with the progress of such symp- 
toms, and throw light on the significance of the symp- 
tomatology.—W. L. Wilkins. 

4871. Eddy, Nathan B., Halbach, H., & Bra- 
enden, Olav J. (N/H, Bethesda, Md.) Synthetic 
substances with morphine-like effect: relationship 
between analgesic action and addiction liability 
with a discussion of the chemical structure of ad- 
diction-producing substances. Bull. Wid Hlth 
Org., 1956, 14, 353-402.—“For compounds of the 
morphine, morphinan, pethidine, hexamethylenei- 
mine, methadone, and dithienylbutenylamine groups, 
the analgesic and _physical-dependence-producing 
properties are compared. On the basis of a paral- 
lelism in intensity of these properties, conclusions 
are drawn regarding their interrelationship and the 
chemical features common to substances with mor- 
phine-like addiction liability. 68 references—J. C. 
Franklin. 

4872. Ehrlich, S. K., & Keogh, R. P. (Sas- 
katchewan Hosp., North Battleford, Can.) The 
psychopath in a mental institution. 4.M.A. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1956, 76, 286-295.—Clinical, 
biographical, symptomatological, electroencephalo- 
graphic, and psychometric studies of 50 hospitalized 
psychopaths indicated that those (80%) with ab- 
normal brain wave patterns “suffer from a true ill- 
ness” while those (20%) with normal wave patterns 
“present a deviant but stabilized, parasitic personality.” 
These and other findings are discussed in relation to 
concepts of physiological immaturity and homeostasis. 
The 12 women in the group did not differ signifi- 
cantly in test results from the male psychopaths. 
Patterns on the Minnesota Multiphasic Inventory are 
discussed.—L. A. Pennington. 

4873. Favez-Boutonier, Juliette. Unité et di- 
versité de l’angoisse. (Unity and diversity of anx- 
iety.) Lvolut. psychiat., 1956, No. 1, 119-124.— 
Anxiety originates in a conflict of decision. As this 
theme is developed, normal, abnormal, and social im- 
plications are discussed. Furthermore, the univer- 
sality of anxiety as a theme in drama, journalism, 
and entertainment is analyzed and illustrated with 
vivid examples from various stages of civilization. It 
is concluded that the 3 different types of anxiety re- 
sult from conflicts at different developmental levels. 
For example: (1) anxiety of being—pre-genital 
stage; (2) anxiety of risk—genital stage; and (3) 
anxiety of slavery—anal stage.—L. A. Ostlund. 

4874. Ferguson, R. S. (Belmont Hosp., Sutton, 
Surrey, Eng.) A clinical trial of reserpine in the 
treatment of anxiety. J. ment. Sci., 1956, 102, 30- 
42.—Although trial with 20 S’s, with 20 others as 
controls, on 10 objective tests of anxiety showed no 
significant results, significance was approached on 
two of the 10 and the overall picture of lessened 
anxiety seen clinically was reasonably clear. 30 ref- 
erences.—W. L. Wilkins. 


4875. Fliess, Robert. The déja raconté: a trans- 
ference-delusion concerning the castration com- 
plex. Psychoanal. Quart., 1956, 25, 215-227.—“This 
short study devotes itself to the development of a 
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two-fold thesis concerning déjd raconté. First, the 
phenomenon is not, as has been thought, a parapraxia, 
but a delusion; second, it appears that the memory, 
recent or distant, that the patient is certain he has 
reported before, although actually he has not, alludes 
to castration.”—L. N. Solomon. 

4876. Hamon, J. Instant privilégié l'infini, la 
réalité. (Reality, the most privileged moment.) 
Evolut. psychiat., 1956, No. 1, 153-156.—The trauma 
of a wounded soldier, who re-lives his experiences, 
is presented in detail. His thoughts, words, and 
emotions are reproduced in this behavioral record, 
with a running commentary by the attending psy- 
chiatrist. Flights of imagination and kaleidescopes 
of fleeting impressions illustrate the ephemeral quality 
of time during conditions of stress. This moving ac- 
count is offered as a snapshot of the patient’s sub- 
jective, troubled world —L. A. Ostlund. 


4877. Heymann, Gary M. Some relationships 
among hostility, fantasy aggression, and aggres- 
sive behavior. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 793- 
794.—Abstract. 

4878. Jensen, Arthur Robert. Aggression in 
fantasy and overt behavior. Dissertation Abstr., 
1956, 16, 794.—Abstract. 

4879. Kaplan, Marvin L. A study of distortion 
in evaluations of other persons as a function of 
personality disturbance. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 
16, 997.—Abstract. 


4880. Lemere, Frederick. What causes alco- 
holism? J. clin. exp. Psychopath., 1956, 17, 202- 
206.—While alcoholism is the result of several dif- 
ferent factors, there is one common denominator: the 
inability to drink moderately, caused by a constitu- 
tional or acquired intolerance to alcohol. Loss of 
control over alcohol is permanent. 13-item bibliog- 
raphy.—S. Kavruck, 

4881. Leznoff, Maurice, & Westley, William A. 
The homosexual community. Soc. Probl., 1956, 3, 
257-263.—This report is based upon an intensive 
study of 60 homosexuals in a large Canadian city. 
There is a distinction made between secret and overt 
homosexuals. The former usually have high status 
positions, the latter low status ones. Homosexuals 
throughout the community are linked by friendship 
and sexual bonds and the hostility of the non-homo- 
sexual community.—R. M. Frumkin. 


4882. Lykken, David Thorson. A study of anx- 
iety in the sociopathic personality. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1956, 16, 795.—Abstract. 

4883. Ostow, Mortimer. The psychology of 
depression and its management. Pull. N Y. Acad. 
Med., 1955, 31, 757-773.—( See Biol. Abstr., Sect. B, 
1956, 30, abs. 13575.) 

4884. Patterson, Gerald Roy. A tentative ap- 
proach to the classification of children’s behavior 
problems. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 1175.—Ab- 
stract. 

4885. Petrilowitsch, Nikolaus. Zur Struktur- 
analyse der Entfremdungsphinomene.  (Struc- 
tural analysis of depersonalization phenomena.) 
Psychiat. Neurol med. Psychol., Leipzig, 1956, 8, 
116-118.—Etiologic factors of this syndrome and the 
disturbances of consciousness and affect are dis- 
cussed. The paradox between the patient’s subjective 
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experience of feeling loss and the objective strong 
affect manifestations is considered —C. T. Bever. 

4886. Pierce, Chester M., & Lipcon, Harry H. 
Clinical relationship of enuresis to sleepwalking 
and epilepsy. A.MA. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1956, 
76, 310-316.—Clinical interview with each of 200 
enuretics in U.S. Naval Service and with 200 non- 
enuretics showed that the former had a statistically 
significant “greater family and past history of enure- 
sis, sleepwalking, and epilepsy, and a greater past 
history of epilepsy . . . and is more likely to have 
inferior dentition.” It is suggested that these condi- 
tions may represent different manifestations of a 
similar “biophysical aberrancy.”—L. A. Pennington. 

4887. Rioux, J. Berchmans. Heroin addiction 
in a male adolescent; complications during psy- 
chotherapy. Amer. J. Psychother., 1956, 10, 296- 
321.—An extended case history is presented to illus- 
trate the basically passive, submissive, manipulative, 
immature, and somewhat effeminate character of the 
male adolescent heroin addict. The regressive prop- 
erties of heroin allow the patient to recapture the 
pleasures of infancy where the gratification of self- 
esteem coincides with oral satisfaction. Discussion 
by William Silverberg, and Mortimer Ostow.—L. N. 
Solomon. 

4888. Robertiello, Richard C. Some psychic 
interrelations between the urinary and sexual sys- 
tems with special reference to enuresis. Psychiat. 
Quart., 1956, 30, 61-62.—Enuresis may represent the 
gratification of a masturbatory wish via the urinary 
system. In the case cited it also represented a cool- 


ing off of the penis, the fire of which was condemned 


by the superego. Stimulation of the urinary system 
may be accompanied by psychic sexual stimulation 
and vice versa.—D. Prager. 

4889. Ruck, F. Alkoholentziehungskur mit 
Hilfe eines bedingten Reflexes (Apormophinent- 
ziehungskur). (Conditioned reflex treatment of al- 
coholism.) Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psychol., Leip- 
sig, 1956, 8, 88-92.—The use of Apomorphine, con- 
ditioning nausea and vomiting with the drinking of 
alcohol, is described as part of a broader treatment 
program. 50% of patients so treated were still off 
alcohol after 1.5 years which is considered a suf- 
ficiently good result to encourage further use of this 
method.—C. T. Bever. 

4890. Takala, Martti; Pihkanen, Toivo A., & 
Markkanen, Touko. The effects of distilled and 
brewed beverages. Helsinki: Suomalaisen Kirjal- 
lisunden Kirjapaino; Stockholm: Almqvist & 
Wiksell, 1957. 195 p. Sw.kr. 18.—Differential ef- 
fects of brandy and beer are shown not only on 
neurological tests but also in manual dexterity, where 
Ss under brandy do most poorly after 60 minutes, 
and on intelligence tests, where poorest performance 
on brandy is after 60 minutes, whereas on beer it 
comes after 120 minutes. Study of the behavior of 
Ss in social discussion and problem tasks is analyzed 
by Bales’s categories. There are differences in the 
behavior under beer and under brandy but these are 
not attributable to differences in blood alcohol.—W. 
L. Wilkins. 

4891. Thigpen, Corbett H., & Cleckley, Hervey 
M. The three faces of Eve. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1957. ix, 308 p. $4.50.—A complete account 
of the history and therapy of a case of multiple per- 
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sonality presenting interview material, psychological 
test data (Rorschach, intellectual tests, handwriting 
analysis) and interpretation. Appended is a blind 
analysis based upon the semantic differential.—J. 
Arbit. 


4892. von Mering, Otto; Morimoto, Kiyo; 
Hyde, Robert W., & Rinkel, Max. Experimentally 
induced depersonalization. In Hoch & Zubin, 
Experimental psychopathology, (see 31: 4820), 66- 
77.—With lysergic acid 569 distortions in 48 Ss were 
induced and these are classified as changes of self, 
of others, of objects and physical environment, and 
of general thought processes, the specific distortions 
being intimately related to the social environment of 
the individual. Persons with strong positive or nega- 
tive feelings are especially exposed to depersonaliza- 
tion experiences.—W. L. Wilkins. 


4893. Wachspress, Morton, Blumberg, Arnold 
G., Fink, Max, & Miller, Joseph S. A. Evaluation 
of high-dose reserpine therapy for relief of anx- 
iety. J. Hillside Hosp., 1956, 5, 67-77—A double- 
blind evaluation of 5 mg. and 10 mg. doses of re- 
serpine administered to 15 voluntary hospitalized 
psychiatric patients revealed limited usefulness in 
the relief of severe overt anxiety symptoms with 3 
patients relieved, 12 unchanged. Four patients re- 
acted with severe depressions ultimately necessitating 
electroshock therapy. The rationale of placebo 
studies and psychiatric rating scales are discussed. 
14 references.—C. T. Bever. 


4894. Wagoner, R. A., & Cohen, L. D. (Duke 
U., Durham, N. C.) Analysis of patterns of re- 


sponse of anxious and non-anxious subjects to a 


flickering light. Percept. Mot. Skills, 1956, 6, 167- 
170.—Analysis of response patterns in a flicker- 
fusion task administered by a method of limits pro- 
cedure was undertaken to discover specific behaviors 
responsible for reported censistent differences be- 
tween groups. 33 anxious and 33 non-anxious Ss 
were compared on measures of response variability: 
persistence-in-like responses, run length, and “breaks” 
or oscillation of responses. Significant differences 
appeared between groups on descending runs on the 
first two measures; “breaks” differentiated between 
groups independently of direction of the run. The 
stability of the total number of “breaks” is discussed 
as reflecting anxious Ss’ relative inability to make 
decisions effectively —C. H. Ammons. 


4895. Wheatley, George M., & Hammond, 
Emily. (Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., New York.) 
Exceptional emotional behavior in children and 
youth. Understanding the Child, 1956, 25, 35-38.— 
Juvenile delinquency and emotional problems in chil- 
dren are the responsibility of the entire community. 
Various resources that may be used are described.— 
W. Coleman. 

4896. Winkelstein, Charles. Psychotherapy of 
a borderline schizophrenic with heroin addiction. 
J. Hillside Hosp., 1956, 5, 78-90.—The case and ap- 
proximately half-year psychotherapy of a 20 year old 
white, single, Jewish male suffering from severe 
eczema and intermittent attacks of asthma since 
birth, homosexuality for 24 months, and heroin ad- 
dition for 22 months, is presented and discussed by 
Robert A. Savitt—C. T. Bever. 


(See also abstracts 4120, 4722, 5033) 
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SpeecH Di1sorDERS 


4897. Aronson, Manuel; Shatin, Leo, & Cook, 
Jeanne C. Sociopsychotherapeutic approach to 
the treatment of aphasic patients. /. Speech Dis., 
1956, 21, 352-364.—A group socialization and psy- 
chotherapeutic program conducted for 21 aphasic pa- 
tients at a general hospital is described. ‘he primary 
orientation was toward emotional difficulties and per- 
sonal relationships rather than corrections in speech. 
Reactions of the patients and personnel were quite 
favorable—M. Ff. Palmer. 


4898. Beasley, Jane. (Teachers Coll., Columbia 
U., New York.) Relationship of parental attitudes 
to development of speech problems. J/. Speech 
Dis., 1956, 21, 317-321.—The author postulates the 
interactions of parents with their speech defective 
children. ‘The relationship established by the thera- 
pist with the parents is exceedingly important to the 
child’s progress —M. F. Palmer. 


4899. Cherry, E. Colin, Sayers, B. McA., & Mar- 
land, Pauline. Some experiments on the total sup- 
pression of stammering; and a report on some 
Clinical trials. Bull. Brit. psychol. Soc., 1956, 30, 
43-44.—Abstract. 


4900. Clark, Ruth M., & Snyder, Murry. Group 
therapy for parents of pre-adolescent stutterers. 
Group Psychother., 1955, 8, 226-231.—The clinical 
observation “that a disproportionately large per- 
centage of male stutterers show a lack of well defined 
masculine identification and that almost all display 
inordinate fear of authority figures” points “to some 
basic disturbance in the father-child relationship.” 
This paper describes with some case and session ma- 
terial a program for parents of stutterers. The most 
consistent parental attitudes revealed are rejection 
and domination. Poor motor coordination leading to 
avoidance of masculine behavior areas and rejection 
by the father is a common pattern. ‘This often forces 
the mother into an overprotecting role—C. Sher- 
wood. 

4901. de Hirsch, Katrina, & Jansky, Jeannette 
Jefferson. (Columbia Presbyterian Med. Cent., New 
York.) Language investigation of children suffer- 
ing from familial dysautonomia. J/. Speech Dis., 
1956, 21, 450-460.—12 children suffering from familial 
dysautonomia were studied relative to difficulties with 
gross and finer motor control and associated diffi- 
culties with movement and control of articulatory 
structures. Breathing, swallowing, chewing, and 
sucking were difficult. The voices of these children 
were deviating: quality was nasalized, pitch monoto- 
nous; there was poor control of loudness and a tend- 
ency to fading. Auditory memory span was short. 
There were fluctuations in rate. Articulation was in- 
ferior to what one would expect in the general popula- 
tion. Difficulty with story telling was relatively fre- 
quent. Categorical behavior seemed to be poor. The 
difficulty resembled speech manifestations in cases of 
congenital supra-bulbar agenesis as well as in bi- 
lateral and extra-pyramidal lesions—M. F. Palmer. 


4902. Fein, Bernice G., Golman, Muriel G., 
Kone, Harry J., & McClintock, Carol R. Effec- 
tive utilization of staff time in public school 
speech correction. J. Speech Dis., 1956, 21, 283- 
291—In the school year of 1953-54, the Chicago 
Public Schools studied a program of visiting 80 
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schools twice a week for one semester and the re- 

maining 120 schools once a week for the entire school 

year. Total number of children involved in the ex- 

periment were 299 pairs. No significant difference in 

clinical progress was noted between the two groups. 
M. F, Palmer. 


4903. Goodstein, Leonard D. MMPI profiles 
of stutterers’ parents: a follow-up study. J. 
Speech Dis., 1926, 21, 430-435.—The author cross- 
validated with a typical speech clinic group of chil- 
dren approximately 10 yrs. of age, the findings of a 
previous study that had found no major differences 
in the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
protiles of a group oi 100 parents of stutterers and 
10U parents of non-stutterers. ‘The study is inter- 
preted as confirming the conclusions of the prior study 
that the etiology of stuttering is not related to severe 
psychopathology on the part of stutterers’ parents.— 
M. t, Palmer. 


4904. Goss, Albert E. (State U. lowa, lowa 
City.) Stuttering behavior and anxiety as a func- 
tion of experimental training. J/. Speech Dis., 
1956, 21, 343-351.—Aiter pretraining, 25 stuttering 
subjects were shown a red light at 12-second interval 
and a word on which stuttering was expected to occur 
was shown at intervals of 4, 8, 12 or 16 sec. chosen 
at random. ‘here was an increase in stuttering paral- 
lel with the length of time intervals except tor the 
12-second differential and with a smaller differential 
between 4 and 8 sec. intervals —M. /. Palmer. 


4905. Kastein, Shulamith. (Columbia Presby- 


terian Med. Cent., New York.) The responsibility 


of the speech pathologist to the retarded child. 
Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1956, 60, 750-754.—The re- 
sponsibility and the contribution of the speech patholo- 
gist to the retarded child according to the author can 
be considered as falling into 4 categories: (1) differ- 
ential diagnostic evaluation of language and speech 
functions; (2) therapy; (3) referral for rehabilita- 
tion, education, training and placement; (4) research. 
—V. M. Staudt. 


4906. Luper, Harold L. (Ohio State U., Co- 
lumbus.) Consistency of stuttering in relation to 
the goal gradient hypothesis. J/. Speech Dis., 1956, 
21, 336-342.—Simultaneous motion pictures and 
sound recordings were made of 33 stutterers as they 
spoke short phrases under instructions to repeat any 
phrase upon which stuttering occurred and to con- 
tinue saying it until it was spoken without stuttering. 
these samples were descriptively analyzed for the 
presence, sequential order, and consistency of stutter- 
ing behavior by 22 graduate students. ‘The relative 
closeness of a specific behavior to a stuttering block 
has little effect upon the number of times a specific 
behavior is repeated in successive blocks on the same 
word.—M. F. Palmer. 


4907. O’Neill, John J. (Ohio State U., Colum- 
bus.), & Davidson, JoAnn L. Relationship be- 
tween lipreading ability and 5 psychological fac- 
tors. J. Speech Dis., 1956, 21, 478-481.—30 normal 
hearing subjects were administered a filmed lipread- 
ing test as well as 4 other tests. These were the 
Hanfmann-Kasanin Concept Formation Test, Rotter 
Level of Aspiration Test, Similarities sub-test from 
Wechsler-Bellevue Adult Test, and a perceptual span 
test. The only relationship shown was between lip- 
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reading ability and non-verbal concept formation.— 
M. F. Palmer. 

4908. Shames, George H. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.), 
& Beams, Howard L. Incidence of stuttering in 
older age groups. /. Speech Dis., 1956, 21, 313- 
316.—22 clergymen submitted usable data on a ques- 
tionnaire concerning stuttering in the church popula- 
tions. There was an overall incidence of .57% of 
the stuttering, with a definite downward trend in the 
older age groups. The clergymen saw about 244 
times as many stutterers percentage wise in the 
younger age group as in the older group—wM. F. 
Palmer. 

4909. Spriestersbach, Duane C. (State U. lowa, 
Iowa City.) Research in articulation disorders 
and personality. /. Speech Dis., 1956, 21, 329-335. 
—Review of the literature of the relationship between 
personality maladjustment, and articulatory problems. 
5 of the 9 studies quoted report such maladjustment 
and 4 showed very little or no difference from normal. 
The severity of articulatory conditions has not been 
well controlled in these studies and the test measures 
have not always been wisely chosen. Further in- 
vestigations are needed.—M. F. Palmer. 

4910. Spriestersbach, Duane C., Darley, Frederic 
L., & Rouse, Verna. Articulation of a group of 
children with cleft lips and palates. /. Speech Dis., 
1956, 21, 436-445.—The speech of 25 Caucasian 
children between ages 3-8.1 with cleft palate and/or 
cleft lip were analyzed on the Templin Diagnostic 
Articulation Test. This group of cleft palate children 
seemed to be generally retarded in articulation, had 
significantly less difficulty with voiced consonants 
than voiceless consonants, had less difficulty on nasal 
consonants, but had the greatest difficulty with frica- 
tive consonants. Omission type errors were ob- 
served most frequently followed by substitutions and 
distortions. These cleft palate children were gen- 
erally inconsistent in their misarticulation—M. F. 
Palmer. 

4911. Wepman, Joseph M., Bock, R. Darrell; 
Jones, Lyle V., & Van Pelt, Doris. Psycholin- 
guistic study of aphasia: a revision of the concept 
of anomia. J. Speech Dis., 1956, 21, 468-477.—An 
adult aphasic with anomia was compared on the basis 
of a normal model of speech with a normal subject. 
It seemed to be possible to hypothesize that anomia 
may be characterized by the loss of all but the most 
general (and hence most frequent) words in the lan- 
guage, and therefore, such a patient has suffered dis- 
ruption of voluntary control of those relatively 
infrequent words which carry essential information, 
but has retained more or less automatic use of highly 
frequent words.—M. F. Palmer. 


4912. Werner, Heinz. Microgenesis and apha- 
sia. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1956, 52, 347-353.— 
“In applying developmental principles to the analysis 
of aphasic speech, this study makes two basic assump- 
tions: First, the functions underlying abnormal be- 
havior are in their essence not different from those 
underlying normal behavior. Second, any human 
activity such as perceiving, thinking, acting, etc. is 
an unfolding process, and this unfolding or ‘micro- 
genesis’ whether it takes seconds or hours or days, 
occurs in developmental sequence. In viewing speech 
as an unfolding event, this study suggests the feasi- 
bility of relating certain semantic aspects of aphasic 
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language to microgenetically earlier forms of lin- 
guistic activity.” 20 references.—L. R. Zeitlin. 


(See also abstracts 4960, 4983, 5020, 5023, 5024, 
5026, 5036, 5048, 5161) 


Crime & DELINQUENCY 


4913. Addison, Ruth. A preliminary report on 
the use of chlorpromazine hydrochloride in a cor- 
rectional institution. Psychiat. Quart., 1956, 30, 
15-22.—Chlorpromazine aids in controlling inmates 
in acute excited states and facilitates psychotherapy 
in an accessible group of patients—D. Prager. 

4914. Balester, Raymond J. The self-concept 
and juvenile delinquency. Dissertation Abstr., 
1956, 16, 1169-1170.—Abstract. 

4915. Brennan, James J. (Michigan State U., E. 
Lansing.) Police and delinquent youth. J. crim. 
Law Criminol., 1956, 46, 886-891.—The ways and 
means by which the police officer can aid in the re- 
habilitation of the antisocial are set forth—L. A. 
Pennington. 

4916. Freeman, H. E., & Weeks, H. A. Analy- 
sis of a program of treatment of delinquent boys. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1956, 62, 56-61.—“Background and 
attitude data gathered as part of a comprehensive 
study of the Highfields program of treatment of 
juvenile offenders were used to design a prediction 
table. The table is used on a sample of [179] boys 
from Highfields and a matched sample [of 58] drawn 
from a typical juvenile institution. The comparison 
of the samples shows that Highfields has a higher 
success rate at lower financial cost.”—-H. P. Shelley. 


4917. Frumkin, Robert M., & Frumkin, Miriam 
Z. Education and crime: a study in sociopathy? 
J. educ. Res., 1956, 49, 613-616.—An index of differ- 
ential educational attainment was obtained by divid- 
ing the per cent of males, 25 years and older, in the 
general Ohio population who attained a given educa- 
tional level into the corresponding per cent of males 


admitted to Ohio Penitentiary. The most significant 
difference found was that the index proved to be 160 
for those completing 1 to 3 years of high school and 
54 for those completing 4 years of high school.—M. 
Murphy. 

4918. Gibbens, T. C. N., & Walker, A. Violent 
cruelty to children. Brit. J. Delinquency, 1956, 6, 
260-277.—Psychiatric study of 32 men and 7 women 
convicted of violent cruelty to children is analyzed 
with reference to electroencephalographic, sociologi- 
cal, psychodynamic, diagnostic, prognostic, and psy- 
chometric aspects. Suggestions are given relative to 
prevention and treatment.—L. A. Pennington. 

4919. Heuyer, G. Esquisse d’une psychopa- 
thologie des “jeunes adultes.” (Sketch of a psy- 
chopathology of “young adults.”) Evolut. psychiat., 
1956, No. 1, 181-188.—Statistics from several sources 
support the contention that the age bracket of 18-25 
contributes more than its share of criminals. This 
situation is complicated further by the fact that only 
adolescent or adult statutes exist. Therefore, it is 
proposed that individuals 18-25 years old should be 
classified as “young adults,” and that special legisla- 
tion, oriented toward their social rehabilitation, 
should be enacted. Such legal measures would in- 
clude personal counseling, vocational guidance, educa- 
tion, and job placement.—L. A. Ostlund. 
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4920. Hopmann, Werner. Zur Atiologie, Vor- 
beugung und Behandlung der Jugendverwahrlos- 
ung. (Concerning the etiology, prevention, and treat- 
ment of juvenile delinquency.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. 
Kinderpsychiat., 1956, 5, 87-94.—The report is con- 
cerned with (1) the concept of juvenile delinquency ; 
(2) the spread of juvenile delinquency; (3) causes of 
juvenile delinquency; (4) more recent methods of 
study. A summary report on the program of the 
World Health Organization and UNESCO, as well as 
one on the First Congress of UN (Geneva, 1955) on 
crime prevention and treatment of criminals is also 
given. 22 references.—E. Schwerin. 


4921. Kimble, Gregory A. (Duke U., Durham, 
N. C.) Reinforcement theory. J. counsel. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 3, 112-115.—Stimulus-response reinforce- 
ment theory is applied to the problem behavior of a 
boy as seen in a film viewed by the participants in a 
symposium at the 1955 A. P. A. convention. Recom- 
mendations for remedial treatment are derived from 
this theory.—M. M. Reece. 


4922. Miller, Gregory Allen. The predictive 
efficiency of certain factors in selecting prisoners 
for trusty status. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 809. 
—Abstract. 


4923. Miller, James G. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) General behavior systems theory and 
summary. J. counsel. Psychol., 1956, 3, 120-124.— 
The contributions of the panelists in a symposium at 
the 1955 A. P. A. convention are summarized. Dif- 
ferent theoretical positions were applied to the be- 
havior of a delinquent boy and practical suggestions 
for treatment were derived from the theories. The 
summary is presented in terms of the general be- 
havior systems theory.—M. M. Reece. 


4924. Modlin, Herbert C. (Menninger Found., 
Topeka, Kans.) Psychiatry and criminal law. Men- 
ninger QOuart., 1956, 10(2), 1-6.—Lawyers and psy- 
chiatrists have many problems to clarify and solve 
before they may be considered en rapport. Some 
areas of medical-legal conflict are not serious. Others 
are based upon more fundamental differences. The 
law subscribes to the supremacy of reason and in- 
telligence, whereas psychiatry must hold to the con- 
cept of the unconscious mind. “The determination of 
intent can lead only to varieties of punishment. The 
determination of motivation may lead to treatment 
and rehabilitation and cessation of lawlessness.” A 
research laboratory, staffed by a multi-professional 
experimental team and dedicated to an intensive in- 
vestigation of the criminal, is needed.—W. A. lVarvel. 


4925. Mowrer, O. Hobart. (U. Illinois, (/rbana.) 
Neo-analytic theory. J. counsel. Psychol., 1956, 3, 
108-111.—Address given in a symposium on applica- 
tions of behavior theory at the 1955 A.P.A. conven- 
tion. The behavior of a delinquent boy, as presented 
in a film viewed by the panelists, is considered from 
Mowrer’s viewpoint of behavior theory and _ possi- 
bilities for remedial treatment are derived—M. M. 
Reece. 


4926. Newman, Donald J. Pleading guilty for 
considerations: a study of bargain justice. /. 
crim. Law Criminol., 1956, 46, 780-790.—97 men 
coming from 1 court district in Wisconsin were, 
while serving their sentences, interviewed regarding 
selected facts pertinent to their trials. It was found 
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that “the majority . . . were compromise convictions, 
the result of bargaining between defense and prosecu- 
tion.” This finding is discussed in relation to the 
research worker’s questionable use of a man’s con- 
viction record as the basis for selection or elimination 
in a population sample.—L. A. Pennington. 


4927. Newsom, Lionel Hodge. Court treatment 
of intra and inter-racial homicide in Saint Louis. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 1187—1188.—Abstract. 


4928. Ricciardi Pollini, Ricciardo. Considera- 
zioni sulla delinquenze dei minori. (Considera- 
tions on the delinquency of minors.) Difesa soc., 
1956, 35, 83-93.—Among the major social conditions 
contributing to an alarming increase in delinquency 
among minors, the importance of environmental fac- 
tors such as the post-war family dissolution, the 
ominous influence of motion pictures and the lack of 
religiosity as a stable value-system, is stressed. In 
most cases removal of the minor from his environ- 
ment seems to be the most useful prophylactic meas- 
ure. 28 references.—L. L’ Abate. 


4929. Rogers, Carl R. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Client- 
centered theory. J/. counsel. Psychol., 1956, 3, 115- 
120.—The client-centered approach is applied to the 
behavior of a delinquent boy as seen in a film viewed 
by the panelists in a symposium at the 1955 A. P. A. 
convention. The theory is used as a basis for pro- 
viding practical treatment procedures.—M. M. Reece. 

4930. Rose, Gordon. (U. Manchester, Eng.) 
Sociometric analysis and observation in a Borstal 
institution. rit. J. Delinquency, 1956, 6, 285-296. 
—101 boys at North Sea Camp were asked to list on 


a questionnaire the names of 4 choices and 4 rejec- 
tions relative to the projected composition of a small 


group shortly to go on an excursion. Results are 

discussed in relation to living arrangements and to 

the headmasters’ observations of inmates’ preferences. 
-L. A. Pennington. 


4931. Rosenzweig, Saul. (Washington U., St. 
Louis, Mo.) Unconscious self-defense in an ux- 
oricide. J. crim. Law Criminol., 1956, 46, 791-795. 
—Follow-up interview, 13 years later, of a man con- 
victed of wife murder provided additional clinical in- 
formation which made tenable a psychodynamic for- 
mulation. “When an individual on the basis of 
identification with a hated parent suffers from an 
unconsciously apprehended threat of castration, the 
stage is set for the triggering of an act of murder 
that may in essence proceed from a need to defend 
one’s own life.” It is posited that unconscious self- 
defense therefore might well be considered as a factor 
in legal settings where crime is viewed as a personal- 
social disease —L. A. Pennington. 


4932. Scott, Peter D. The law and the mentally 
handicapped offender; a report on the evidence 
given to the Royal Commission on the law relating 
to mental illness and mental deficiency. Brit. J. 
Delinquency, 1956, 6, 302-313.—A review of 1,270 
pages of the minutes shows the Commission’s con- 
cern with (1) diagnosis, certification, and manage- 
ment of mental defectives; (2) the “psychopathic 
personality,” the problems of definition, the refusal 
to accept the term “moral defective,” the decision to 
provide separate institutions for housing the psy- 
chopath, and the trend toward rehabilitation ap- 
proaches.—L. A. Pennington. 
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4933. Stullken, Edward H. Misconceptions 
about juvenile delinquency. J. crim. Law Crimi- 
nol., 1956, 46, 833-842.—An overview of many mis- 
conceptions about juvenile delinquency is presented. 
The conclusion is reached that generalized statements 
about the problem are hard to formulate and of doubt- 
ful value when applied to individual situations. 
What is needed is not more laws but “more concern 
for the welfare of children.”—L. A. Pennington. 

4934. Svalastoga, Kaare. Homicide and social 
contact in Denmark. Amer. J. Sociol., 1956, 62, 
37-41.—". Danish killers chose their victims 
within their circle of relatives or acquaintances in 
nine cases out of every ten. This ratio revealed no 
significant change from the prewar to the postwar 
years in spite of a growing tendency to kill. The 
rarity of strangers as victims obtained regardless of 
whether the killer survived and was rated normal or 
abnormal or whether he committed suicide.”—H. P. 
Shelley. 

4935. Sykes, Gresham M. (Princeton U., N. J.) 
The corruption of authority and rehabilitation. 
Soc. Forces, 1956, 34, 257-262—The word “re- 
habilitation” has uncertain meaning. The effective- 
ness of imprisonment in reformation depends on 
significant change in the structure of the criminal’s 
personality. A major share of the prison’s task lies 
in modifying attitudes which neutralize social sanc- 
tions. The role of the prison guard is vital—A. R. 
Howard. 

4936. Walters, A. A. (U. Birmingham, Eng.) 
A note on statistical methods of predicting de- 
linquency. Brit. J. Delinquency, 1956, 6, 297-302.— 
Criticism of the method developed by the Gluecks 
focuses upon their assumption that delinquency is as 
prevalent in society as it was in their weighted 
sample of 500 delinquents and 500 matched non-de- 
linquents. The author then develops the Gluecks’ 
prediction table using the vital statistic of a 2 to 4% 
delinquency rate. Comment is given by Leslie T. 
Wilkins. —L. A. Pennington. 


(See also abstracts 4480, 4895, 5231, 5232) 


PsyCHOSES 


4937. Adams, Ruth. Clinical symposium— 
schizophrenia. J. Hillside Hosp., 1956, 5, 91-122. 
—tThe case of a 27 year old, single, white American- 
born, Jewish woman with a 20 year history of shy- 
ness, social inhibition, difficulty in concentration and 
inability to hold jobs, was presented as suffering from 
schizophrenia at Hillside Hospital January 16, 1955 
and extensively discussed with particular regard to 
the differential diagnosis—C. T. Bever. 

4938. Alikakos, Louis C., Starer, Emanuel, & 
Winich, William. (V.A. Hosp., Coatesville, Pa.) 
Observations on the meaning of behavior in 
groups of chronic schizophrenics. /nt. J. group 
Psychother., 1956, 6, 180-192.—Much of behavior in 
group psychotherapy of chronic male schizophrenics 
is meaningful. Seating oneself on one side of group 
for one patient represented feminine behavior, other 
side masculine. Taking the therapist’s seat repre- 
sented behavioral manifestation of ambivalent intro- 
jective fantasies. Choosing a seat next to a person 
was indicative of friendly feelings towards him. 
Authors feel patients, group of 7 male chronic 
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schizophrenics, not aware of significance of their 
behavior.—D. Raylesberg. 

4939. Arnold, Arthur Lemon, & Freeman, 
Harry. Reserpine in hospitalized psychotics; a 
controlled study on chronically disturbed women. 
A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1956, 76, 281-285. 
—By the use of the Malamud-Sands Worcester Rat- 
ing Scale changes in behavior were studied with in- 
creases of dosages for 22 weeks. At the 8.0 mg. level 
reserpine was found to produce “improvement in 
socialization” as compared with the matched placebo 
group. 15 weeks later, however, “the mean rating 
scores had returned to the base line level of abnor- 
mality.”"—L. A. Pennington. 

4940. Barison, Ferdinando, & Massignan, Luigi. 
La reserpina nelle schizofrenie catatoniche. (Re- 
serpine in catatonic schizophrenia.) Arch. Psicol. 
Neur. Psich., 1956, 17, 347-358.—7 cases of chronic 
catatonic schizophrenia (stuporous phase) treated 
with reserpine (in dosages of 7 mmg per day) are 
presented in detail. The results show a breaking 
down of chronic catatonia but other schizophrenic 
syndromes are not eliminated. The EEG of patients 
under reserpine treatment present characteristics of 
post-catatonic phase “even before clinical observa- 
tion indicates that the catatonic state has been broken 
down.” The need for psychotherapy is also recog- 
nized. The effect of reserpine seems to be due to 
its sedative influence on affective tension. The ef- 
fect of reserpine seems to “have a purely symptomatic 
character.” French and English summaries.—A. 
Manoil. 


4941. Baruk, H. Les fausses schizophrénies. 


(False schizophrenias.) Evolut. psychiat., 1956, No. 
1, 15~-21—One grave result of shortcomings in 
theory, practice, and training is that cases of fatigue 
and simple depression may be diagnosed erroneously 


as schizophrenia. Furthermore, because the theory 
of schizophrenia has been changing rapidly, there is 
some doubt concerning its present utility. Moreover, 
improper education and training of psychiatrists leads 
to incorrect diagnosis and psychotherapy. Through- 
out the presentation, the commitment of patients is 
treated according to professional, legal, and moral 
aspects. 8 case studies —L. A Ostlund. 


4942. Beletsis, John, Jr. Group psychotherapy 
with chronic male schizophrenics: an evaluation 
of the frequency of group psychotherapy sessions 
as a factor affecting the results of the therapy. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 1170-1171.—Abstract. 


4943. Brackbill, Glen A., & Fine, Harold J. 
Schizophrenia and central nervous system pa- 
thology. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1956, 52, 310-313. 
—The Rorschach protocols of 3 groups of patients, 
typical process schizophrenics, atypical or reactive 
schizophrenics, and schizophrenics with known cen- 
tral nervous system pathology were examined for 
incidence of Piotrowski’s 10 signs of organic involve- 
ment. It was found that organic and process groups 
could not be distinguished from each other, but both 
of these groups showed significantly more subjects 
with at least five signs than did the reactive group.— 
L. R. Zeitlin. 

4944. Cameron, D. Ewen. (McGill U., Mon- 
treal, Que.) Disorganization: a psychosomatic 
principle. In Hoch & Zubin, Experimental psycho- 
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pathology, (see 31: 4820), 89-97.—Disorganization 
is impairment of behavior, usually temporary, com- 
monly arising as a consequence of stress, and re- 
versible as soon as the relevant stress is removed. 
It may involve temporary regression to simpler, 
more child-like, modes of behaving, or may result 
in gross disturbances of performance which had no 
counterpart in childhood years. Diagnostic distine- 
tion between lighting up of the schizophrenic process 
and disorganization in a schizophrenic is discussed. 
Some drugs can effectively interrupt the disorganiza- 
tion in psychotics.—W. L. Wilkins. 

4945. Cargnello, Danilo. La terapia reserpinica 
nelle schizofrenie chroniche. (Reserpine therapy 
in chronic schizophrenia.), Arch. Psicol. Neur. Psich., 
1956, 17, 359-375.—The effect of reserpine (serpasil) 
therapy in cases of chronic schizophrenia is presented. 
(1) Catatonic forms characterized by stereotypy re- 
spond best; (2) the depressive varieties and those of 
“regression” among hebephrenic forms respond well, 
while autistic and apathetic forms not at all or very 
little; (3) reserpine is useful in paranoid forms; 
(4) little response in paraphrenic forms; (5) in 
mixed psychoses of terminal schizophrenic type the 
response is remarkably good. Detailed description 
and discussion of symptoms in the “autonomic nerv- 
ous system and instinct areas” are also presented. 
French and English summaries —A. Manoil. 


4946. Co Tui; Riley, E.. & Orr, A. 17-hydro- 
corticosteroid levels in the peripheral blood of 
psychotic patients under treatment with chlor- 
promazine and reserpine. J. clin. exp. Psychopath., 
1956, 17, 143-146.—“‘In a study of the levels of 17, 21- 
dihydroxy-20-ketosteroids in the peripheral blood of 
psychotic patients under treatment with chlorpro- 
mazine (group I) and with reserpine (group II), it 
was found that group I showed significantly lower 
values while group II showed suggestively higher 
values than in unmedicated psychotics and in nor- 
mals.” French and Spanish summaries.—S. Kav- 
ruck. 


4947. Crandell, Archie; Zubin, Joseph; Mettler, 
Fred A., & Kugelmass, Norman. “Mobility” in 
chronic schizophrenia with special regard to psy- 
chosurgery. Psychiat. Quart., 1956, 30, 96-113.— 
Patients with shorter duration of average continuous 
hospitalization leave the hospital in larger numbers 
than those with longer duration of continuous hos- 
pitalization. Immobility is a better predictor of out- 
come than the mere fact of the operation for the 
groups under comparison. Findings of a previous 
study were substantiated —D. Prager. 


4948. Dawson, J., Hullin, R. P., & Crocket, 
Beatrice M. (U. Leeds, Eng.) Metabolic varia- 
tions in manic-depressive psychosis. J. ment. Sci., 
1956, 102, 168-177.—Decrease in both blood level 
and urinary excretion of acetylmethylcarbinol pre- 
cedes and is associated with the early part of a manic 
phase.—W. L. Wilkins. 


4949. Dublineau, J., Segur, G., & Honore, B. Le 
test de Rorschach chez les paranoiaques. (The 
Rorschach test in paranoia.) Bull. Group. franc. 
Rorschach, 1955, No. 7, 9-26.—6 Rorschach protocols 
are presented verbatim. The data are summarised 
and interpreted according to a conception of paranoia 
which is related to regression —B. A. Maher. 
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4950. Fazio, Cornelio. Risultati e considera- 
zioni sull’ impiego della reserpina nel trattamento 
delle psicosi. (Results and comments on the use of 
reserpine in the treatment of psychoses.) Arch. 
Psicol. Neur. Psich., 1956, 17, 313-315.—General 
consideration on pharmacopsychiatry as to use, im- 
plications, and possible future developments are made. 
The use of reserpine and chlorpromazine in psy- 
chiatry has opened the way to a better understanding 
of various mental abnormalities. Through the use 
of these drugs a new approach to the study of ex- 
perimental psychoses might be possible. Although 
it is premature to anticipate future applications of 
these drugs in psychiatry, their use allows at least 
the formulation of acceptable work hypotheses.—A. 
Manoil. 

4951. Giberti, Franco. Risulteti e considera- 
zioni sull ’impiego della reserpina nell trattamento 
delle psicosi: osservationi generali. (Results and 
comments on the use of reserpine in the treatment 
of psychoses: general observations.) Arch. Psicol. 
Neur. Psich., 1956, 17, 316-346.—In conclusion it 
could be stated: (1) the reserpine is an effective 
therapeutic drug in psychoses, (2) the field of ap- 
plications is very large, finally (3) “the real and 
effective advantages of reserpine therapy consists in 
the almost complete limitation of mechanical means 
of coercion and, in a reduction of hospital person- 
nel....” The use of reserpine, moreover, facilitates 
the psychotherapeutic work. 55-item bibliography. 
French and English summaries.—A. Manoil. 

4952. Guertin, Wilson H. A factor analysis of 
schizophrenics rated on the Activity Rating Scale. 
J. clin. Psychol., 1956, 12, 163-166.—“. . . The pres- 
ent study investigates the type-factors that are re- 
vealed by a transposed factor analysis of schizo- 
phrenics as rated on the Activity Rating Scale... . 
The behavior in activity situations of 29 hospital 
patients was rated. A thirtieth case is a hypothetical 
normal. ... The following 5 types of schizophrenics 
are revealed: Psychotic Reorganization, Apathetic, 
Disorganized, Chronic Reintegrated, and Resistive 
Isolation.”—L. B. Heathers. 

4953. Hall, George. Conceptual attainment in 
schizophrenics and non-psychotics as a function 
of task structure. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 
792-793.—Abstract. 

4954. Hoch, Paul H. The problem of schizo- 
phrenia in the light of experimental psychopathol- 
ogy. In Hoch & Zubin, Experimental psycho- 
pathology, (see 31: 4820), 205-217.—Differentiation 
of the psychosis-like state induced by hallucinogens 
from true schizophrenia is made, as well as descrip- 
tion of pseudoneurotic schizophrenia. Schizophrenia 
is essentially a disconnection of mental integration 
and an inability to cope in an integrative and regu- 
lated way with stimulation coming from within and 
from without. Understanding of schizophrenia needs 
further biochemical, neurophysiological, and psycho- 
dynamic investigations.—IV. L. Wilkins. 

4955. Jeans, R. F., & Toman, J. E. P. Anxiety 
and cerebral excitability; prolongation of seizure 
latency by anxiety and other factors in patients 
undergoing electroshock therapy. 4.M.A. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1956, 75, 534-547.—The authors 
now aim to study the central physiology of anxiety 
by measuring variations in seizure threshold in 48 
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psychotic patients undergoing electroshock therapy. 
Latency, inversely related to shock threshold, served 
as the measure of threshold. Results indicated that 
seizure latency was highly correlated with level of 
clinical anxiety (as rated) immediately before elec- 
troshock, greater anxiety giving longer latency. It 
is concluded that anxiety can be “viewed as an aspect 
of the activity of a regulatory mechanism which 
acts to preserve cortical dominance under stress. 
Within a wide range of stress intensity this mecha- 
nism protects the waking state against a change in 
the direction of sleep, on the one hand, or seizures, 
on the other.” 44 references.—L. A. Pennington. 
4956. Kihara, Takashi. Das Verstehen des 
Gesichtsausdrucks bei den Schizophrenien. (The 
comprehension of facial expression among schizo- 
phrenics.) Tohoku Psychol. Folia, 1956, 15, 23-30. 
—Judgments among schizophrenics are made with 
difficulty and are expressed by verbs, since they 
understand behavior better than expression. Surprise 


is easier of comprehension than disgust and con- 
English and French summaries.—G. Rubin- 


tempt. 
Rabson. 

4957. King, H. E. (Tulane U., New Orleans, 
La.) Comparison of fine psychomotor movement 
by hypertensive and hypotensive subjects. Per- 
cept. Mot. Skills, 1956, 6, 199-204.—-A comparison of 
two groups of 11 schizophrenic patients selected by 
means of significantly elevated or lowered levels of 
blood pressure shows no positive relationship to exist 
between raised blood pressure levels and speed and 
adequacy of fine psychomotor performance as meas- 
ured by tests of Reaction Time, Speed of Tapping, or 
Finger Dexterity, despite clinical descriptions. The 
psychomotor performance of the hypotensive group 
was found to be consistently superior to that of the 
hypertensive group.—C. H. Ammons. 

4958. Kohn, Melvin L., & Clausen, John A. 
(National Inst. of Mental Health, Bethesda, Md.) 
Parental authority behavior and schizophrenia. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1956, 26, 297-313.—A sam- 
ple of schizophrenic patients from a single com- 
munity and their carefully selected controls were 
interviewed on the topics of authority and affection 
in their early family life. Findings indicate that 
schizophrenic patients more frequently than normal 
persons of comparable background report that mothers 
played a strong authoritarian role and fathers a weak 
one. While this pattern of parent-child relationship 
is undoubtedly a correlate of schizophrenia, it is pre- 
mature to ascribe to it a leading etiological role. 17 
references.—R. E. Perl. 

4959. Kurland, Albert A. (Spring Grove State 
Hosp., Catonsville, Md.) Comparison of chlor- 
promazine and reserpine in treatment of schizo- 
phrenia; a study of four hundred cases. 4.M.A. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1956, 75, 510-513.—Study 
and follow-up of 200 women patients treated by 
chlorpromazine and 200 given reserpine indicated a 
tendency toward “better clinical response” from the 
former drug.—L. A. Pennington. 

4960. Laffal, Julius; Lenkoski, L. Douglas, & 
Ameen, Lane. “Opposite speech” in a schizo- 
phrenic patient. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1956, 52, 
409-413.—“An unusual speech syndrome of a schizo- 
phrenic patient, in which “yes” and “no” and other 
opposites are reversed without awareness on the part 
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of the patient, has been described. In discussion the 
reversal of a strongly established linguistic discrimi- 
nation, it was pointed out that learning theorists have 
largely neglected the study of pathological language. 
. . . Evidence was offered to support the view that 
the opposite speech of the patient served primarily 
as a means of coping with hostile impulses.”—L. KX. 
Zeitlin. 

4961. Lieberman, Arnold L. Painless myocar- 
dial infarction in psychotic patients. Geriatrics, 
1955, 10, 579-580.— The fact that psychotic patients 
do not verbalize pain must not deter the physician in 
making proper diagnosis and instituting therapy.— 
R. G. Kuhlen. 

4962. Livermore, Jean B. (Hacker Psychiatric 
Clinic, Beverly Hills, Calif.) A schizophrenic child 
reviews her own treatment. Amer. J. Orthopsy- 
chiat., 1956, 26, 365-375.—A typical treatment hour 
with a schizophrenic child is presented in detail, 
often in the exact words of the young patient. De- 
scriptions and interpolations by the therapist give 
valuable insight into specific problems. In the dis- 
cussion, Rudolph Ekstein notes that the patient’s 
compulsively repetitive review of the treatment process 
characterizes the ego’s struggle during recovery.— 
R. E. Perl. 

4963. McCartney, James L. Cerebral arterio- 
sclerosis with paranoid reaction. Geriatrics, 1956, 
11, 86-87.—A case report illustrating that treatment 
can sometimes be handled on an ambulatory basis.— 
R. G. Kuhlen. 

4964. Manfredini, Jurandir. Deméncia e cas- 
mento. (Madness and marriage.) J. brasil. Psi- 
quiat., 1955, 4, 365-385.—A _ psycho-biological inter- 
pretation of insanity is undertaken by the author. 
Phases and ages of onset are described. Brazilian 
law, insofar as it takes no recognition of psychosis 
as a basis for dissolution of marriage, is taken to 
task.—G. S. Wieder. 

4965. Mitchell, P. H. (Lancaster Morr Hosp., 
Eng.) Chlorpromazine in the treatment of the 
chronic disturbed schizophrenic patient. J. ment. 
Sci., 1956, 102, 151-154.—Influence of the drug on 
expression of aggression is negligible. Apparently 
the drug depends more on environmental factors for 
some of its effects than is generally realized —W. L. 
W ilkins. 

4966. Negri, Franco. Effetto della reserpina e 
della reserpina associati a psicotonici in alcune 
psicopatie senili. (The effect of reserpine and re- 
serpine associated with psychoanaleptic drugs in cer- 
tain senile psychopathy.) Arch. Psicol. Neur. Psich., 
1956, 17, 441-451.—The outcome of reserpine therapy 
in 49 patients is compared with the results obtained 
in another group with reserpine combined with 
Ritalin. The first group shows good results in cases 
of subjects agitated, irritable, and in states of anxiety, 
but no significant effects in cases of depression or 
withdrawal. In the second group the results were 
more complete. Besides the tranquilizing effects of 
reserpine, improvement in orientation in time and 
space was also observed, as well as disappearance of 
such effects as dyspnea and asthenia. French and 
English summaries.—A. Manoil. 


4967. Nyssen, René. Des capacités de definition 
et d’evocation des mots dans la psychose de Kor- 
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sakow alcoolique. (The capacities for definition 
and evocation of words in Korsakow’s alcoholic psy- 
chosis.) E£volut. psychiat., 1956, No. 1, 303-316.— 
Verbal memory functions of 39 subjects in the early 
stages of Korsakow’s alcoholic syndrome were 
studied. They were matched by 320 normals, dis- 
tributed among 8 control groups according to sex, 
age, and cultural level. Moreover, a standardized 
procedure was used. It was found that vocabulary 
acquired early in life remained virtually intact. 
However, there was an impairment in the ability to 
detine words learned within the preceding 12 years. 
Furthermore, the capacity to evoke new words had 
deteriorated even more. 76-item bibliography.—L. 
A. Ostlund. 

4968. Pennes, Harry H. Effects of various 
drugs on clinical psychopathology. In Hoch 
& Zubin, Experimental psychopathology, (see 31: 
4820), 236-245.—Mescaline and lysergic acid produce 
symptom intensification more regularly in  schizo- 


phrenics than sodium amytal or desoxyephedrine. 
This symptom intensification includes not only drug 
personality-determined 


action, but also secondary, 
factors.—lV. L. Wilkins. 

4969. Peters, Henry N. Circular pencil maze 
performance in chronic schizophrenics. J. clin. 
Psychol., 1956, 12, 170-173.—Closed ward schizo- 
phrenic patients were given a series of circular mazes 
of increasing difficulty over a period of about a 
month; S continued on one maze until it was solved 
correctly. ‘The performance of 28 Ss who began 
while under insulin treatment was compared with 
that of 7 patients not receiving such treatment; dif- 
ferences were inconsistent. ‘The performance of the 
total patient group is shown with that of various non- 
patient groups—second graders, fourth graders, grad- 
uate nurses, etc. For the patients there was a high r 
between this maze test and two other plastic maze 
learning tasks. In general the relationship between 
the paper-pencil maze and ratings of adjustment 
varied with the performance measure used on the 
learning task.—L. B. Heathers. 

4970. Pinney, Edward L., Jr. (Brooklyn State 
Hosp., N. Y.) Reactions of outpatient schizo- 
phrenics to group psychotherapy. /nt. J. group 
Psychother., 1956, 6, 147-151.—Some observations 
based upon analysis of group therapy sessions of six 
schizophrenic patients in remission (convalescent 
status at hospital) are reported. Transference feel- 
ings of these patients were principally dependent, 
passively aggressive, and ambivalent. Simple literate 
reality was accepted better and was more“useful as 
interpretative device than dynamic formulations which 
were distorted by patients into their frame of paranoid 
and delusional ideas. Patients appeared to perceive 
the group as an ordinary social group and tended to 
avoid thinking of it as treatment. The group psycho- 
therapist was a resident psychiatrist and the orienta- 
tion was non-directive—D. Raylesberg. 

4971. Portella Nunes, E. Investigacdes com a 
dietilamida do dacido Lisérgico. (Investigations 
with LSD.) J. brasil. Psiquiat., 1955, 4, 407-418.— 
LSD and Perritin were administered to psychotic pa- 
tients in remission. Both drugs were effective in 
producing symptomatology characteristic of schizo- 
phrenia and manic-depressive psychosis. French and 
English summaries. 23 references.—G. S. Wieder. 
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4972. Rees, Linford. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
Eng.), & King, G. M. Intensive cortisone therapy 
in schizophrenia. J/. ment. Sci., 1956, 102, 155-159. 

-In nine matched pairs of S’s, on psychiatric assess- 
ment, psychological tests of persistence and tempo, 
and various physiological tests, no significant differ- 
ences were found.—W. L. Wilkins. 

4973. Reik, Louis E. The historical foundations 
of psychotherapy in schizophrenia. Amer. J. Psy- 
chother., 1956, 10, 241-249.—Science and sound prac- 
tice demand an approach to schizophrenia which lies 
somewhere between contempt for psychological con- 
siderations and exaggerated adherence to unproven 
psychological theories. The historical foundation to 
a psychological approach to schizophrenia is presented 
through the works of Hippocrates, Socrates, Pinel, 
Voltaire, Bleuler, Kraepelin, Freud, Selye, and some 
of the neo-Freudians.—L. N. Solomon. 

4974. Roth, Martin. (U. Durham, Eng.), & Kay, 
D. W. Affective disorder arising in the 
senium. II. Physical disability as an aetiological 
factor. J. ment. Sci., 1956, 102, 141-150.—In 231 
consecutive admissions over age 60 there was physical 
illness or disability in 62% but the physical stress 
immediately preceding admission for one-sixth of the 
cases was an exacerbation of an underlying chronic 
condition. Chronic illness was found in 40%. For 
most people more severe stress than the ordinary 
chronic illness is necessary to push them into affec- 
tive disorder. Physical illness seems more related 
to affective disorder in elderly males than in elderly 
females, so comprehensive study of all males with 
affective disorder is indicated. (See 30: 3216.)— 
W. L. Wilkins. 

4975. Santangelo, Giuseppe. Modificazioni in- 
dotte dal trattamento reserpinico protratto sulla 
sintomatologia psichica e comportamentale nelle 
schizofrenie croniche. (Modifications induced by 
prolonged reserpine treatment of psychological and 
behavioral symptomatology of chronic schizophrenia. ) 
Arch. Psicol. Neur. Psich., 1956, 17, 388-393.—Char- 
acteristic aspects of reserpine treatment in 126 pa- 
tients are presented. ‘The results show modifications 
of behavioral symptomatology, rather than psycho- 
logical. The results are presented in a table that 
gives graphically the conditions before, at the end 
of the treatment and 60 days after the end of the 
treatment. French and English summaries.—A. 
Manoil. 

4976. Sawady, G. J. Ein Fall von Dementia 
praecox 20 Jahre nach Heimbehandlung. (A case 
of dementia praecox 20 years after care in a nursing 
home.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1956, 23, 86-89.—In a 
young man of 35, a lengthy history of schizophrenia- 
like symptoms plus the father’s testimony present evi- 
dence of a hereditary factor in the case. Seven years 
residence in a nursing home during childhood ameli- 
orated the condition. But testing at age 35 revealed 
marked residua. French, English, and Italian sum- 
maries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


4977. Schweich, M., Margat, P., & Forzy,C. A 
propos de la psychotherapie a caractére psychana- 
lytique des schizophrénes. (Regarding psychoana- 
lytic therapy with schizophrenics.) Evolut. psychiat., 
1955, No. 2, 359-394.—Experimentation with twenty 
cases of schizophrenia has yielded promising results. 
An unorthodox procedure was used, in which hospital 
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personnel were present constantly, and attempted to 
communicate with their patients by means of somatic 
contacts and symbolic responses. The underlying 
rationale was that dissociation of the self had re- 
sulted in a fixation at the primary oral stage, due 
to a frustration of infantile, affective needs —L. A. 
Ostlund. 


4978. Shalowitz, Mervin. Hydroxyzine: a new 
therapeutic agent for senile anxiety states. CGeri- 
atrics, 1956, 11, 312-315.—Good to excellent improve- 
ment was shown by 51 of 54 patients aged 65 to 90 
years of age, with various degrees of senile anxiety, 
following administration of a new drug inducing 
calmness.—R. G. Kuhlen. 


4979. Steck, H. Les attitudes schizophreniques ; 
lattitude ironique et ludique. (Schizophrenic at- 
titudes; ironic and histrionic attitudes.) £volut. 
psychiat., 1956, No. 1, 363-378.—Ironic attitudes in 
schizophrenia are manifested in aggressive tendencies 
of derision and ridicule. These defense mechanisms 
compensate for illness by creating anew a position 
of superiority which protects the ego against anxiety 
caused by his illness. Often, overt aggression is 
superceded by literary and artistic productions, though 
the subconscious goal remains unchanged. These 
creative productions enhance the patient’s integra- 
tion into the hospital environment.—L. A. Ostlund. 

4980. Tilton, John R. The use of instrumental 


motor and verbal learning techniques in the treat- 
ment of chronic schizophrenics. Dissertation 


Abstr., 1956, 16, 1180—1181.—Abstract. 
4981. van der Horst, L. Le sens de la tem- 


poralisation pour la memoire et pour l’orientation. 
(The sense of temporalization for memory and orien- 
tation.) Evolut. psychiat., 1956, No. 1, 189-205.— 
Confabulations, disorders of memory, and complete 
disorientation, comprise the symptoms of the amnesic 
syndrome, which was first noted by Korsakow in 
1887. Since then, many writers have elaborated on 
this topic. A resumé and critique of their work is 
developed in order to place contemporary research 
in proper perspective. The author then cites his own 
research and that of others which suggests that dif- 
ficulties involving the concept of time suffice to ex- 
plain all of the symptoms which characterize Kor- 
sakow’s syndrome.—L. A. Ostlund. 


4982. Venables, P. H., & Tizard, J. The effect 
of stimulus light intensity on reaction time of 
schizophrenics. Brit. J. Psychol., 1956, 47, 144- 
145.—Manual reaction times for chronic non-para- 
noid schizophrenic patients were found to vary com- 
plexly as a function of the intensity of the stimulus 
light, first decreasing, then increasing and finally de- 
creasing as the stimulus intensity was raised from 
0.26 W. and 2.25 W. Reaction times were essen- 
tially independent of the intensity of the stimulus 
among nurses who served as control subjects.—L. E. 
Thune. 


4983. Wilcox, D. E. Observations of speech 
disturbances in childhood schizophrenia. Dis. 
nerv. Syst., 1956, 17, 2-23-—-A paper describing 
speech abnormalities observed in schizophrenic chil- 
dren and attempts to correlate these with parental 
acts and attitudes seen in the concomitant psycho- 
therapy of these children and their parents. It is 
especially concerned with defensive aspects of the 
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speech of these children. 3 case histories are in- 
cluded.—( Courtesy of Rehab. Lit.) 


(See also abstracts 4360, 4373, 4389, 4722, 4755, 
4785, 4789, 4811, 4814, 4815, 4819, 4830, 4833, 
4835, 4836, 4869, 4896, 4999) 


PsyYCHONEUROSES 


4984. Ausubel, David P. Some comments on 
the nature, diagnosis, and prognosis of neurotic 
anxiety. Psychiat. Quart., 1956, 30, 77-88.—Anx- 
iety is a fear response to anticipated situations threat- 
ening self-esteem. Neurotic anxiety is an over- 
response to such threats. It occurs in those who, 
as a result of not being accepted and intrinsically 
valued as children, do not enjoy an intrinsic sense 
of adequacy independent of performance and suc- 
cess. Prognosis for complete cure of neurotic anx- 
iety is regarded with pessimism. Projective tests are 
useful diagnostic tools—D. Prager. 

4985. Diatkine, René, & Favreau, Jean-A. Le 
caractére névrotique. (The neurotic character.) 
Rev. franc. Psychanal., 1956, 20, 151-201.—In psy- 
chiatry, two forms of characterology are encoun- 
tered: one purely clinical, proceeding by analogy, the 
second based on quasi experimental facts. Both lack 
the essential dimension of being able to evaluate de- 
velopment in time. A critical historical review is 
followed by clinical and genetic studies along with 
case histories to illustrate the dynamics, time and 
sequence shaping the “original” personality. Dis- 
cussion p. 202-236. 38 references.—G. Rubin-Rab- 
son. 


4986. Doyle, Iracy. Estudos de alguns tracos 


neuréticos. (Studies of some neurotic characteris- 
tics.) J. brasil. Psiquiat., 1955, 4, 386-406.—Karen 
Horney’s contributions towards a theory of neurosis 
are reviewed in detail. Specific attention is given to 
such neurotic characteristics as bashfulness, fear, and 
pessimism.—G. S. Wieder. 

4987. Gomirato, Giuseppe. L’azione della cloro- 
promazina e della reserpina su alcune manifes- 
tazioni sintomatologiche delle psiconeurosi. (The 
action of chlorpromazine and reserpine on certain 
psychoneuroses.) Arch. Psicol. Neur. Psich., 1956, 
17, 531-543.—The results obtained with the use of 
chlorpromazine and reserpine are presented. The 
administration and selection of the drug to be used 
should be based on the general condition of the 
patient as well as on specific psychological symptoms. 
Particular care should also be taken as to the dosages 
to be used. The drugs are of great value in certain 
cases but “the relief they bring is of a purely symp- 
tomatic nature.” 25 references. French and English 
summaries.—A. Manoil. 


4988. Guttmann, Oskar. The psychobiological 
approach to the so-called stomach neuroses: On 
the basis of a case of “nervous vomiting.” Amer. 
J. Psychother., 1956, 10, 263-272.—A case history is 
presented to illustrate that nervous vomiting can be 
considered as an involutary physio-pathological proc- 
ess determined by a conditioned reflex mechanism in 
a predisposed organism. In the case presented, trau- 
matic sexual experiences with their deflected emo- 
tional charge provided a continual source of free- 
floating anxiety and tension. Decompensation with 
psycho-somatic and psychoneurotic symptoms oc- 
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curred when the disguised unconscious material in- 
vaded consciousness. 20 references.—L. N. Solomon. 

4989. Hawkings, J. R., & Tibbetts, R. W. (Mid- 
land Hosp., Birmingham, Eng.) Carbon dioxide 
inhalation therapy in neurosis: a controlled clini- 
cal trial. J. ment. Sci., 1956, 102, 52-59.—Regular 
attendance at a hospital department brings about im- 
provement in neurotics: there was no difference be- 
tween those who had carbon dioxide treatment and 
those who had compressed air. 17 references.—W. 


L. Wilkins. 


4990. Hawkings, J. R., & Tibbetts, R. W. (Mid- 
land Hosp., Birmingham, Eng.) Intravenous acetyl- 
choline therapy in neurosis: a controlled clinical 
trial. J. ment. Sci., 1956, 102, 43-51.—Identical re- 
sults were obtained in 18 experimental and 18 con- 
trol subjects, the control being on intravenous dis- 
tilled water therapy. 25 references—W. L. Wilkins. 


4991. Mallet, Jean. Contribution 4 l'étude des 
phobies. (Contribution to the study of phobias.) 
Rev. franc. Psychanal., 1956, 20, 237-282.—From 
night terrors, mother of phobias, stem all the rest. 
The author studies, in turn, anxiety at 8 months be- 
fore strangers; infantile fear, inherited and incul- 
cated; night terrors and infantile phobia (fear of the 
large animal and of darkness); fear of small ani- 
mals; vertigo, fear on streets, agora and claustra- 
phobia; remnants of childhood terrors in the adult; 
pseudo-phobias, implying libidinal regression. Dis- 
cussion p. 283-293. 50 references.—G. Rubin-Rab- 
son. 


4992. Miiller, D. Soziale Faktoren bei ab- 
normen Reaktionen der Kinder und Jugendlichen. 
(Social factors in the abnormal reactions of children 
and adolescents.) Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psychol., 
Leipzig, 1956, 8, 78-79.—Abstract. 


4993. Riimke, H. C. Les doublures nevrotiques 
de la souffrance humaine. (Neurotic substitutes for 
human suffering.) £volut. psychiat., 1956, No. 1, 
331-337.—“If Oedipus Rex had suffered from an 
Oedipus Complex, his fate would not have been a 
tragedy, but a morbid history.” In support of this 
thesis, Sophocles’ drama is examined from a psycho- 
analytic viewpoint, which reveals various interfamil- 
ial relationships. In further support a case history 
is detailed which concerns a young wife torn between 
husband and father. It is concluded that often there 
is a superficial, but misleading resemblance between 
neurotic and normal parent-child relationships.—L. 


A. Ostlund. 


4994. Speer, Ernst. Die Grundlinien der irzt- 
lichen Psychotherapie. (The basic lineaments of 
medical psychotherapy.) Z. Psychother. med. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 6, 108-111.—“Neurosis is the result of 
the imperfect assimilation of experience.” Many 
different kinds of approaches and methods are of 
value to the psychotherapist in helping the patient 
with his assimilation. “Psychotherapy is the medical 
work with disturbances of experience assimilation 
and their consequences.”—E. W. Eng. 


4995. Tramer, M. Neuer Beitrag zur kinder- 
psychiatrischen, speziell prophylaktischen Bedeut- 
ung des Tramerschen Abdominalreflexes (CAER). 
(A new contribution to the importance of prophy- 
lactic child psychiatry of Tramer’s contralateral ab- 
dominal proprioceptive reflex.) 2. Kinderpsychiat., 
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1956, 23, 74-81—Two new cases, one neuropathic 
the other neurotic, showed positive signs of Tramer’s 
CAER. Histories revealed evidence suggesting a 
genetic factor. French, English, and Italian sum- 
maries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

4996. Weiss, Edward. Consequences of anx- 
iety: the emotions and the heart. Geriatrics, 1956, 
11, 151-158—Anxiety is frequently attached to the 
heart because it has long been regarded as the seat 
of emotions and as a cause of sudden death. “Cardiac 
neurosis may [exist] both in people with normal 
hearts and in those with diseased hearts.” In the 
latter it may bring on heart failure and may also be 
responsible for symptoms of hypertension and may 
complicate problems of myocardial infarction.—R. G. 
Kuhlen. 


(See also abstracts 4722, 4755, 4785, 4811, 4814, 
4815, 4830, 4833, 4835, 4836, 4869, 5010) 


Psy CHOSOMATICS 


4997. Album, Manuel M. Psychosomatics in 
dentistry for the handicapped child. Cerebral 
Palsy Rev., 1956, 17(2), 39; 51.—“Many psycho- 
somatic disturbances, small or large, that occur in the 
oral cavity result from injury to the body in some 
shape or form.” Specifically discussed are: bruxism 


(grinding of the teeth), severe periodontal disturb- 
ances, thumb sucking and nail biting, and the loss of 
teeth accompanying certain handicaps.—T. E 
land 

4998. Bingham, Charles T. Psychosomatic ap- 


New- 


proach to infections. Conn. St. med. J., 1955, 19, 
731-732.—(See Biol. Abstr., Sect. B, 1956, 30, abs. 
10413.) 

4999. Brody, Selwyn. Psychological factors as- 
sociated with disseminated lupus erythematosus 
and effects of cortisone and ACTH. Psychiat. 
Ouart., 1956, 30, 44-60.—The disease occurs pri- 
marily in young females. 11 of 42 died. Stress 
plays a part in precipitation, recurrence, and ex- 
acerbation of the disease. Therapy mitigates the 
disease course. “The development of a sustained 
psychosis or of an alternating trend between psy- 
chosis and organic symptoms appeared to have a 
therapeutic effect and served to prevent a fatal out- 
come.” Prognosis and etiology are related to be- 
havior patterns during the first two years of life. 
The egos of the lupus patients appear to be dominated 
by the need to control their impulses to act destruc- 
tively. 68 references.—D. Prager. 

5000. Charen, Sol. Regressive behavior changes 
in the tuberculous patient. /. Psychol., 1956, 41, 
273-289.—It has been suggested that tuberculous pa- 
tients regress in personality in several ways due to 
enforced bedrest and hospitalization, with deprivation 
of normal social activities. An attempt is made to 
measure these changes, by means of pencil-and-paper 
tests, the Rorschach, and the Blacky test. However, 
in none of the tests was there evidence of regression 
of personality structure. The patients apparently 
accepted hospital conditions of bedrest, dependency, 
reliance upon others, and social frustration, with pat- 
terns of behavior which are adult and not childlike. 
38 references. —R. W. Husband. 

5001. Cleveland, Sidney E., & Fisher, Seymour. 
(V.A. Hosp., Houston Tex.) Psychological factors 
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in the neurodermatoses. Psychosom. Med., 1956, 
18, 209-220.—The Rorschach, TAT, and figure draw- 
ing projective tests were administered to 25 patients 
with skin disorders and to a series of appropriate 
control Ss. Results indicated that the patients pro- 
duce fantasies implying a depreciatory self-concept, 
tend to defend themselves test-wise against exhibi- 
tionism by giving responses focusing on covering and 
hiding the body, appear to “think unconsciously of 
their bodies as surrounded by an impermeable barrier 
serving to control internal disruption or external 
threat,” develop TAT stories in which a powerful 
father must be placated, and unconsciously describe 
the mother as rejecting. These and other findings 
are related to research problems and to problems in 
clinical practice. 16 references——-L. A. Pennington. 

5002. Davis, Fred. Definitions of time and re- 
covery in paralytic polio convalescence. Amer. J. 
Sociol., 1956, 61, 582-587.—“‘In addition to the mani- 
festation of pathological body symptoms and proc- 
esses, the course of a disease is marked by significant 
changes in the perspectives of the victim and his 
family. Communications of hospital personnel on the 
problems of prognostic uncertainty and the gradient 
structuring of the physiotherapeutic regime had the 
effect of lengthening the recovery-time perspective 
of child polio cases and their parents and altering 
their concept of recovery. This had both functional 
and dysfunctional consequences for the paralyzed 
child’s eventual return to home and community.”— 
H. P. Shelley. 

5003. Elhardt, S., Cremerius, J.. & Hose, W. 
Beitrag der Psychosomatischen Medizin zur 
Therapie des Diabetes. (Contribution of psycho- 
somatic medicine to the therapy of diabetes.) Psyche, 
Heidel., 1956, 9, 881-894.—A diabetic’s conflicts with 
family members, in particular the mother, may in- 
crease the blood sugar. Inseparable from this may 
be the patient’s own neurotic use of his diabetes in 
ignoring dietary restrictions. Since chronic re- 
pressed anxiety is a basic condition in diabetics, psy- 
chotherapy can be of great, if varying, value. Mat- 
ters of diet and insulin usage often enter into the 
transference situation with diabetics who, inciden- 
tally, develop unusually strong resistances. 43 ref- 
erences.—E. W. Eng 

5004. Folkman, Jerome D. (Temple Israel, Co- 
lumbus, O.) Stressful and supportive familial in- 
teraction. Marriage Fam. Living, 1956, 18, 102- 
106.—The author made a survey of patients with dis- 
eases called psychosomatic by physicians, the pur- 
pose of which was to “discover the life experiences 
most likely to be related to the incidence of these 
diseases.” 2 groups took part, one called psychoso- 
matic suspects, the second non-psychosomatic sus- 
pects. 100 items in the experimental schedule gave 
significant differentiation between the 2 types of pa- 
tients.—M. M. Gillet. 


5005. Greene, William A., Jr. (U. Rochester, 
N.Y.) Process in psychosomatic disorders. Psy- 
chosom. Med., 1956, 18, 150-158.—Problems of defi- 
nition and theoretical issues assumed in various con- 
cepts of “environment,” “psyche,” “soma,” “organ- 
ism,” among others, are discussed. By reference to 
clinical behavior observed in a general hospital, the 
author develops the view that the organism is a num- 
ber of systems or “levels of organization . . . func- 
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tioning without disease as long as each system, in 
part autonomous, maintains its specific function and 
appropriate boundary interaction."—L. A. Penning- 
ton, 

5006. Hawkins, Norman Gilbert. 
as a characteristic of tuberculosis etiology. 
sertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 1011.—Abstract. 


5007. Herring, Fred H. (V.A. Hosp., Fort Lyon, 
Colo.) Response during anesthesia and surgery; 
effect of psychological factors. Psychosom. Med., 
1956, 18, 243-251.—The assumption is made that 
there is “a relationship between psychological or 
personality factors and stability of response during 
surgery.” By means of psychological tests and physi- 
ological data available it was found for 25 preopera- 
tive cases studied that such a relationship has some 
basis in fact. “Rorschach reaction time, deformed 
responses on the Rorschach, and cold pressor test 
results” showed promise for the future. These and 
other findings are discussed in relation to the de- 
velopment of a research program on this problem. 
29 references.—L. A. Pennington. 

5008. Kaplan, Stanley M. (U. Cincinnati, O.) 
Psychological aspects of cardiac disease; a study 
of patients experiencing mitral commissurotomy. 
Psychosom. Med., 1956, 18, 221-233.—Follow-up 


Social crisis 
Dis- 


study of 18 such patients (10 reported by case his- 
tory) indicated that the “emotional implications of 
cardiac disease vary and mainly depend upon the 
personality structure and life situations of the in- 
dividual patient.”—L. A. Pennington. 

5009. Meerloo, Joost A. M. The fate of one’s 


face. Psychiat. Quart., 1956, 30, 31-43.—‘‘The face 
serves as an organ of mimetic expression, as a mask 
and as a mirror. Sometimes it is only a label for a 
generalization. Several facial features acquire sym- 
bolic meaning. Plastic surgery often intervenes in 
a complicated psychological battle, especially during 
adolescence, and so makes it more difficult to accept 
the fate of one’s face. The unconscious castrative 
meaning of the operation becomes an added traumatic 
occurrence.—D. Prager. 

5010. Mueller, Alfred D., & Lefkovits, Aaron M. 
Personality structure and the dynamics of patients 
with rheumatoid arthritis. J. clin. Psychol., 1956, 
12, 143-147.—The Rorschach and P-F tests were 
given 29 hospitalized veteran arthritics whose median 
age was in the 40’s. The Rorschach was also given 
to 29 hospitalized neurotic veterans matched with the 
arthritics on age, education, occupation, and Wech- 
sler Voc. The arthritics were very significantly less 
extra-punitive than Rosenzweig’s normative group. 
Though the arthritics were not significantly differ- 
ent from the neurotics on the Rorschach, one can- 
not “infer that because personality and emotional 
factors are present in a given disorder, that these 
factors alone operate in the causation of the dis- 
order.”—L. B. Heathers. 

5011. Muldoon, John Francis. Some psycho- 
logical concomitants of tuberculosis and hospi- 
talization. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 1174-1175. 
—Abstract. 

5012. Pleasure, Hyman. Chlorpromazine (Thor- 
azine) for mental illness in the presence of pul- 
monary tuberculosis. Psychiat. Quart., 1956, 30, 
23-30.—Mental patients with TB were given large 
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doses of chlorpromazine. The psychology improved 
but the TB remained unaffected—D. Prager. 

5013. Reeder, Leo G. (RAND Corp., Santa 
Monica, Calif.) Social factors in heart disease: a 
preliminary research report on the relationship 
of certain social factors to blood pressure in 
males. Soc. Forces, 1956, 34, 367-371.—Among the 
findings is noted the tendency for those with lower 
educational attainment to have higher blood pressure 
readings, and the tendency for the hypertensive group 
to have the highest degree of marital adjustment.— 
A. R. Howard. 

5014. Schottstaedt, William W. Renal excre- 
tion of: fluid and electrolytes in association with 
vascular headache. Psychosom. Med., 1956, 18, 
252-258.—Controlled studies of 5 patients before, 
during, and after severe headaches indicated that al- 
terations in renal excretion had no etiological rela- 
tionship to the development of the headache.—L. A. 
Pennington. 

5015. Sivadon, P. Phénoménes d’intolérance 
et mécanismes allergiques en pathologie mentale. 
(Intolerance levels and allergic mechanisms in men- 
tal pathology.) Evolut. psychiat., 1955, No. 2, 
299-326.—When an event is experienced as a grave 
danger to personality, the resulting trauma may ap- 
pear in the form of headaches, aesthenia, or insomnia. 
At the same time, symptoms involving sensory-motor 
disturbances or digestive difficulties may occur. These 
afflictions have a basis in physiological intolerances, 
which, in turn, appear to be controlled by the central 
nervous system. Evidence rests upon cases involving 
cerebral congestion, and hypersecretions of the pitui- 
tary.—L. A. Ostlund. 


(See also abstracts 4522, 4836, 4896) 


CLINICAL NEUROLOGY 


5016. Beck, Aaron T. (UU. Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia.), & Guthrie, Thomas. Psychological sig- 
nificance of visual auras; study of three cases 
with brain damage and seizures. Psychosom. Med., 
1956, 18, 133-142.—By means of psychological tests, 
interviews during waking hours and under hypnosis, 
and word association methods, visual auras are in 3 
cases considered “mental phenomena similar to a 
dream, and express important psychological contents.” 
The aura is characterized by “plastic representation, 
condensation, symbolization, and distortion.” Thus, 
the aura is “a complex phenomenon resulting froin 
the total integrative activity of the brain . . . and de- 
pends on the presence of several factors: electrical 
disturbance in the brain, certain tensions or drives 

. , and psychological configurations based on past 
experiences and fantasies which provide the content 
of the aura.” 22 references—L. A. Pennington. 

5017. Bolton, Elda. (/nst. Child Study, Toronto, 
Can.) Musical experiences with cerebral-palsied 
children. Bull. Inst. Child Stud., Toronto, 1956, 18, 
27-31.—A report on the music program for cerebral 
palsied children in nursery school. Music is used to 
foster social participation, singing, rhythm work, and 
games. Interest and enthusiasm and understanding 
of handicapped children can take the place of musical 
skill of the teacher. ‘Musical experiences in the 
child’s life offer a haven of freedom and _ pleasure 
where any desire can be gratified.”—J. J. Gallagher. 
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5018. Bornstein, M., Coddon, D., & Song, S. 
(Mount Sinai Hosp., New York.) Prolonged al- 
terations in behavior associated with a continuous 
electroencephalographic (spike and dome) ab- 
normality. Neurology, 1956, 6, 444-448.—Gross 
symptoms of confusion and disorientation in a 19- 
year-old girl were accompanied by continuous spike- 
dome EEG potentials in all leads; behavioral symp- 
toms and EEG abnormalities could be reduced by 
intravenous sodium amytal. Differential diagnosis 
between prolonged ‘“‘petit-mal” and hysterical dis- 
sociation is discussed.—L. /. O'Kelly. 

5019. Canter, Arthur. (Johns Hopkins U., Balti- 
more, Md.) The use of the Columbia Mental Ma- 
turity Scale with cerebral palsied children. Amer. 
J. ment. Defic., 1956, 60, 843-851.—The Columbia 
Mental Maturity Scale (CMMS) was administered 
to 24 children suffering from various types and de- 
grees of cerebral palsy. ‘The results indicated that 
50% of the group would be considered mentally re- 
tarded if IQ 70 on the CMMS were used as the 
dividing line. The CMMS ranked the children ac- 
cording to intelligence level about as well as other 
standard tests; however, the findings are considered 
only suggestive since the sample was too small and 
the range of intelligence apparently quite wide.”— 
V.M. Staudt. 

5020. Cohen, Peter. Rh child: deaf or ‘aphasic’? 
2. ‘Aphasia’ in kernicterus. /. Speech Dis., 1956, 
21, 411-412.—74 cases of kernicterus seem to show a 
number of aphasoid signs in this particular group. 
A history of these children shows they are markedly 


jaundiced early, are poor feeders, quite irritable, and 


quickly develop opisthotonus. The child is slow in 
motor development and body control is very poor 
with arms moving about aimlessly. There is dif- 
ficulty in visual supraversion and frequently a delay 
in lateral visual movement. Dysarthria of varying 
degree is usually present. The author speculates that 
perhaps some of the 80% of the kernicterus cases who 
have been reported as deaf or hard of hearing might 
possibly be aphasoid in type—M. F. Palmer. 

5021. de Busscher, J., Hoffmann, G., & Kluys- 
kens, J. Agnosie visuelle temporaire pour les per- 
sonnes et opticospatiale pour les objets a la suite 
d’un ictus unique. (Jemporary visual agnosia for 
person and optico-spatial agnosia for objects follow- 
ing a single stroke.) Acta. neurol. belg., 1956, 56, 
162-176.—A case is presented of a 59-year-old pro- 
fessional man who suffered from a single ictus fol- 
lowed by visual agnosia for persons and for spatial 
locations. The implications of the case are discussed. 
—B. A. Maher. 


5022. Dublineau, Jean. La retraction typo- 
logique et la dynamique de la convulsivité. (Ty- 
pological “retraction” and the dynamics of convul- 
sion.) Evolut. psychiat., 1956, No. 1, 85-101—A 
typological study of 825 patients revealed certain 
correlates between constitution and mental illness. 
The subjects were classified according to anthropo- 
metric measurements and Kretchmerian classifica- 
tions. The goal was to explore relationships between 
epilepsy and physique. The present study amplifies 
characteristics of the “dilaté” as follows: (1) physio- 
logically, the respiration index of the “dilaté” exceeds 
his inspiration index, (2) humorally, the “dilaté” 
suffers from digestive disturbances, (3) psychophysi- 
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ologically, the “dilaté” gives Rorschach responses 
which are self-centered and impoverished, and (4) 
his EEG reveals qualitative differences—L. A. 
Ostlund. 

5023. Goodhill, Victor. Rh child: deaf or 
‘aphasic’? 1. Clinical pathologic aspects of kernic- 
teric nuclear ‘deafness.’ J. Speech Dis., 1956, 21, 
407-410.—Studies of Rh deafness show that Rh in- 
compatibilities cannot only produce kernicteric, coch- 
lear, and nuclear, but other icteric lesions. Damage 
seems to be produced by cellular anoxia, and lesions 
are fairly haphazard and widespread. A variety of 
audiometric pictures are seen. Shifting thresholds 
may be the result of neurological lesions in the rec- 
ticular substance. Employment of PGSR technique 
shows fluctuations and erratic responses. Neuro- 
logical deafness must be considered not only as dam- 
age to a simple afferent pathway, but to an efferent 
pathway also.—M. F. Palmer. 

5024. Hannigan, Helen. Rh child: deaf or 
‘aphasic’? 3. Language and behavior problems of 
the Rh ‘aphasic’ child. J. Speech Dis., 1956, 21, 
413-417.—20 aphasoid children were studied for 
periods ranging from 3-18 mos. Progress varied 
greatly and did not correlate directly with estimated 
intelligence. 12 of the 20 were considered to have 
normal peripheral hearing. Words presented in play 
situation or while the child was engaged in an inter- 
esting activity seemed to be picked up more easily. 
Children receiving lip-reading training do not seem 
to improve more in late stages than those without 
lip reading. Too direct attention to placement of 
articulators seems to result in syllabic. confusion. 
Aphasoid children seem to respond to familiar voices 
better than unfamiliar voices. Delayed responses are 
common even after considerable language is de- 
veloped.—M. F. Palmer. 

5025. Hecaen, H., & Garcia-Badaracco, J. (J, 
rue de Villersexel, Paris, France.) Les hallucina- 
tions visuelles au cours des opthalmopathies et 
des lesions des nerfs et du chiasma optiques. 
(Visual hallucinations during the course of ophthal- 
mopathy, nerve lesions, and deterioration of the optic 
chiasma.) E£volut. psychiat., 1956, No. 1, 157-179.— 
The following criteria for the classification of visual 
hallucinations are proposed: (1) constancy of form, 
(2) multiplication and deformation of images, and 
(3) modifications of temporal-spatial relationships. 
Furthermore, clinical and experimental observations 
indicate that these symptoms may be attributed to 
fundamental mechanisms which operate at different 
levels of the nervous system. Moreover, it was dis- 
covered that some pathological symptoms resemble 
visual distortions induced by Mescaline intoxication. 
—L. A. Ostlund. 

5026. Hedges, Thayne Alden. The relationship 
between speech understandability and the dia- 
dochokinetic rates of certain speech musculatures 
among individuals with cerebral palsy. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1956, 16, 813-814.—Abstract. 

5027. Hengst, E. Psychotherapeutische Beein- 
flussung organischer Tic-Erscheinungen. (Psy- 
chotherapeutic modification of organic tics.) Psy- 
chiat. Neurol. med. Psychol., Leipzig, 1956, 8, 85- 
87.—The hyperactivity due to basal ganglia lesions 
is ascribed to inhibition-release and therefore justi- 
fies psychotherapeutic efforts to help the patient 
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strengthen cortical control over the lower ganglia. 
The total treatment plan, which must be individually 
adjusted to the personality structure of the patient, 
improved but did not cure three boys suffering with 
tic—C. T. Bever. 

5028. Irwin, Orvis C. Short test for use with 
cerebral palsy children. J. Speech Dis., 1956, 21, 
446-449.—A short test of 5 consonants incorporated 
in a list of 15 words was given to 96 cerebral palsy 
children, 4-16 yrs. Consonants were p, b, m, d, and 
t. The study concerned an analysis of the internal 
relationships among a selection of these consonants. 
Four criteria were considered: reliability, difficulty 
of items, discriminating power, and uniqueness. Co- 
efficient of reliability for verbal part of test was 
91, for picture test, .92. Difficulties of items ranged 
from 33% to 88%. Discriminating power of items 
was high, median coefficient being .75, whereas 
uniqueness of the items had a median coefficient of 
47.—M. F. Palmer. 

5029. Katz, Elias. (U. California, Sch. Med., San 
Francisco.) The pointing scale method: A modi- 
fication of the Stanford-Binet procedure for use 
with cerebral palsied children. Amer. J. ment. 
Defic., 1956, 60, 838-842.—The “pointing scale 
method” is a proposed modification of the Stanford- 
Binet procedure for use with cerebral palsied children. 
The 13 test items of the Stanford-Binet Intelligence 
Scale, Form L, in the mental age ranges from Year 
II through Year VI, which could be answered by 
‘pointing’ to the correct object, picture, or part of a 
picture, were grouped together. Each test item was 


prorated for mental age months using the standard 


prorating procedure—lV’. M. Staudt. 

5030. Minkowski, A., & Sainte-Anne-Dargassies, 
S. Les convulsions du nouveau-né. (Post-natal 
convulsions in infants.) Evolut. psychiat., 1956, No. 
1, 279-289.—Observation of 69 cases of infantile 
post-natal convulsions has permitted a clear delinea- 
tion between isolated and recurrent convulsive states. 
In this documentation, symptoms, etiology, treatment, 
and prognosis are detailed. Apparently, many atypi- 
cal somatic reactions comprise the convulsive syn- 
drome indicating serious illness. However, therapy 
has reduced its duration to only several hours. On 
the other hand, the less serious isolated convulsions 
are accompanied by neurological indications, includ- 
ing a distinctive EEG pattern concomitant with a 
lack of spontaneous motility—L. A. Ostlund. 


5031. Modena, Giancarlo. I quadri allucinosici 
nelle sindromi di Parkinson post-ecefalitico. 
(Hallucinatory aspects of postencephalitic Parkin- 
son.) Neurone, 1955, 3, 131-142.—A case of post- 
encephalitic Parkinson is described in detail, with 
presentation of the results of various medical and 
psychological examinations including Rorschach. 
The patient presents hallucinations concerning his 
body image which he is seeing sometimes as normal, 
and sometimes distorted; also hallucinations of upside 
down women, or “giants.” 3l-item bibliography. 
French summary.—A. Manoi. 

5032. Myklebust, Helmer R. Rh child: deaf or 
Jey og 1 5. Some psychological considerations 
of the Rh child. J. Speech Dis., 1956, 21, 423-425. 
—Rh children seem to be more like aphasic children 
than children with deafness. Rh children should be 
viewed primarily from the point of view of psychol- 
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ogy of brain injury rather than from the point of 
view of psychology of deafness.—M. F. Palmer. 


5033. Pond, D. A., & Bidwell, Barbara. Man- 
agement of behaviour disorders in epileptic chil- 
dren. Brit. med. J., 1954, 2, 1520-1523.—(See Child 
Develpm. Absir., 1956, 30(1 & 2), abs. 146.) 

5034. Rosen, Jack. Rh child: deaf or ‘aphasic’? 
4. Variations in the auditory disorders of the Rh 
child. J. Speech. Dis., 1956, 21, 418-422.—33 cases 
were seen at San Francisco Hearing and Speech 
Center with clear-cut diagnoses of erythroblastosis 
fetalis and kernicterus. Of the 33 all previously 
diagnosed as deaf or hard of hearing, 11 were found 
to have normal hearing. “Fluctuations” so fre- 
quently noted in Rh children’s apparent ability to 
hear were not confined to hearing alone. Visual and 
tactile stimuli often elicit inconsistent responses. 
Auditory disorders in these children take a variety 
of forms. School placement is a most complex prob- 
lem.—M. F. Palmer. 


5035. Rossberg, Robert Howard. The use of 
group therapy in a counseling program with para- 
plegics: a comparative study of the effects of the 
incorporation of group therapy in a counseling 
program on the behavior and certain attitudes of 
paraplegics. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 1176.— 
Abstract. 


5036. Schlanger, Bernard B. (Training Sch., 
Vineland, N. J.) An investigation of retarded 
brain-damaged children with delayed speech and 
language. Jrain. Sch. Bull., 1956, 53, 64-74.—12 
children of mean CA 9.2 and mean MA 3.6, of 
severely delayed speech and language and extremely 
low auditory discrimination scores, received 18 
months of intensive therapy including ear training 
and development of positive attitudes toward speech. 
4 had great gains and all developed better attitudes 
toward speech. It is necessary to distinguish the 
organicity from the overlay of parental anxiety from 
aphasia if therapy is to be successful—IV. L. Wilkins. 


5037. Shaw, Merville C. (Chico St. College, 
Calif.), & Cruickshank, William M. The use of 
the Bender-Gestalt Test with epileptic children. 
J. clin. Psychol., 1956, 12, 192-193.—The Bender- 
Gestalt was given to 25 institutionalized idiopathic 
epileptics ; at least 24 hours elapsed between a seizure 
and the testing. Each S was paired—in age, sex, 
1937 Binet IQ—with a non-convulsive institutional- 
ized child with no history of any brain damages. The 
groups did not differ on total Bender score, but the 
epileptics did significantly less well on the configura- 
tion score alone. It is suggested that epileptics may 
have “an inability to organize thought processes in 
what might be considered an orderly fashion.”—L. B. 
Heathers. 


5038. Shaw, Merville C., & Cruickshank, Wil- 
liam M. The use of the marbleboard test to 
measure psychopathology in epileptics. Amer. J. 
ment. Defic., 1956, 60, 813-817.—As a result of their 
experiment the authors conclude that “there is no 
difference in the visuo-motor performance of idio- 
pathic epileptic and non-epileptic subjects, insofar 
as the marbleboard test is capable of measuring it, 
and further, that the reliability of scoring this tech- 
nique is of such a degree that its usefulness for diag- 
nostic purposes is to be questioned.”—V. M. Staudt. 
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5039. Thelander, H. E. (Children’s Hospital, San 
Francisco, Calif.) Pediatric management of brain- 
damaged children. Cerebral Palsy Rev., 1956, 17 
(2), 32; 50—A high percentage of these children 
being “small, fragile, prone to infection and difficult 
to rear,” measures which may be taken to help these 
children and their parents are discussed. The fact 
of multiple handicap (2.3 major diagnoses per child) 
complicates the problem. Particular consideration is 
given to nutrition and routine care, prevention and 
control of infections, therapy for seizures, the use of 
tranquilizing drugs, psychological problems (espe- 
cially for the parents), and a teamwork approach to 
education and care —T7. E. Newland. 

5040. Watson, Ernest H. (U. Hosp., Ann Arbor, 
Mich.) The brain-injured child: a special medi- 
cal and educational problem. Cerebral Palsy Rev., 
1956, 17(2), 33-34; 47.—There is “a fairly large 
group of (non-feebleminded) brain injured children 

. whose training has to be different if their defi- 
nitely greater possibilities for education are to be 
realized.” The physician must seek to prevent or 
minimize brain injury—especially as regards respira- 
tory problems, and to deal effectively with tempera- 
ture elevation. There exist also problems involving 
diagnosis particularly as regards the subtle manifes- 
tations of brain injury, the selection of an appropriate 
educational milieu, wise help for and use of parental 
assistance, and the capitalization upon the child’s 
areas of strength—T7. E. Newland. 

5041. Weil, Andre A., & Nosik, William A. 
(Western Reserve U., Cleveland, O.) Electrophysi- 
ologic and clinical observations in hemifacial 


spasms. Neurology, 1956, 6, 381-389.—While hemi- 
facial spasm may occur as part of the symptoma- 
tology of many neurological disorders easily recog- 
nized by other diagnostic signs, there are 3 cate- 
gories of disturbance in which the spasms may be an 


isolated symptom. These are: (1) cortical irrita- 
tion, (2) involvement of the facial nucleus, and (3) 
psychogenic conversion reactions. EEG and EMG 
show correlated spike discharges in cortical irrita- 
tion, the EEG abnormalities being lacking in nuclear 
disturbance, and both EEG and EMG being normal 
in the conversion tic. 22-item bibliography.—L. /. 
O’ Kelly. 
(See also abstracts 4120, 4272, 4838, 4853) 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


5042. Clark, J. P. Testing hearing of children 
with noise makers—a myth. Except. Child., 1956, 
22, 326-327; 341.—The sound output of 24 noise- 
makers was recorded on tape and directed to a com- 
mercially produced 8,000 cycle band sound specto- 
graph known as the sonograph. The patterns of 
sound of the noisemakers were analyzed as to fre- 
quency range and intensity energies at each fre- 
quency. Only one of the toys displayed a narrow 
enough frequency range to be used as an isolated 
frequency testing device. “More than 50% of the 
toys had frequency ranges greater than 5,000 cycles, 
rendering any subjective assignment of frequency 
output highly questionable.”—J. J. Gallagher. 

5043. Diamond, Herbert. (U. Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia.) Some psychiatric problems of the 
physically disabled. Amer. J. occup. Therap., 1956, 
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10, 113-17.—A discussion of “the concept of the 
patient as a person with a problem which he can- 
not solve without outside help.” ‘The psychiatric im- 
plications involved in helping the disabled to solve 
or to tolerate their inability to solve their problems 
are presented.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

5044. Fischer, Bruno. Gedanken zur Méglich- 
keit und Problematik der Charaktererkundung 
taubstummer Schiiler. (Ideas regarding the possi- 
bility and problems of the study of the personality of 
deaf-mute students.) Heilpidag. Werkbl., 1956, 25, 
18-23.—A survey is made of personality tests and 
methods of study which can be applied to the deaf- 
mute. While observation of behavior is invaluable, 
it should be checked and corroborated by means of 
more objective techniques. Especially applicable are 
analyses based on the drawing, sculpture or handwrit- 
ing of the subject, and it has been shown that the 
Rorschach, TAT and Sceno techniques can be validly 
used, requiring the subject to write rather than speak 
the responses. The combination of several tests for 
a fuller picture is advised —D. F. Mindlin. 

5045. Geyer, Margaret L., & Yankauer, Alfred. 
Teacher judgment of hearing loss in children. J. 
Speech Dis., 1956, 21, 482-486.—Teacher-judgments 
of hearing loss based upon a check list of symptoms 
and signs were obtained on 1,053 Ist and 2nd grade 
children in 7 schools. All children were screened 
for hearing loss by individual pure-tone sweep check 
testing. Children failing this screening test were 
threshold tested and seen by an otologist. Teachers 
“over-suspected” children to an appreciable extent 
and failed to suspect 62% of children with a hearing 
loss. However, the incidence of hearing loss was 
twice as great in the “teacher-suspected” group as 
in the “unsuspected” group. No relationships were 
found between the severity of hearing loss at speech 
frequencies (except when moderately severe), sex of 
child, size of class, nature of symptoms or signs, or 
individual teachers and schools.—M. F. Palmer. 

5046. Graham, Earl C., & Mullen, Marjorie M. 
(Comp.) Rehabilitation literature 1950-1955; a 
bibliographic review of the medical care, educa- 
tion, employment, welfare, and psychology of 
handicapped children and adults. New York: 
Blakiston Division, McGraw-Hill, 1956. xi, 621 p. 
$13.00.—Annotates 5214 periodical articles, pam- 
phlets, and books in one alphabetic listing by subject. 
There is an author index and an index of 224 subject 
headings together with cross references. The monthly 
Rehabilitation Literature supplements this bibliog- 
raphy.—A. J. Sprow. 

5047. Granofsky, Jack. Modification of atti- 
tudes toward the visibly disabled: an experimental 
study of the effectiveness of social contact in pro- 
ducing a modification of the attitudes of non-dis- 
abled females toward visibly disabled males. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 1182—1183.—Abstract. 

5048. Green, David Samuel. Fundamental fre- 
quency characteristics of the speech of profoundly 
deaf individuals. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 1016— 
1017.—Abstract. 

5049. Harris, J. Donald; Haines, Henry L., & 
Myers, Cecil K. A new formula for using the 
audiogram to predict hearing loss for speech. 
USN Submar. Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1956, 15(2), 
(Rep. No. 273), iii, 28 p—A new method for ex- 
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pressing hearing loss for speech is reported. It is 
based upon the multiple regression prediction equa- 
tion using an average of hearing losses at three fre- 
quencies: 500, 1000 and 2000 cps. The study is based 
upon work with 197 partially defective ears and com- 
parison is made of the new system and others that 
predict speech from pure tone audiograms.—B. Kut- 
ner. 

5050. Klein, R., & Harper, J. (Crichton Royal, 
Dumfries, Scotland.) The problem of agnosia in 
the light of a case of pure word deafness. J. ment. 
Sci., 1956, 102, 112-120.—The 45-year old patient, 
after attack, reacted to his own speaking on the 
sensory level as no different from his hearing other 
people speak, but the experience is such that he is 
not aware of what he says—just the opposite of the 
speech of a deaf person who does not hear his own 
production but is fully aware of what he is saying. 
There may be a disturbance of a centrally regulated 
process or apparatus which has the function of fixing 
word sound material, separating this material from 
the acoustic background, sensitizing it, and adjusting 
it to a systemic order which forms the basis of 
cerebral organization —W. L. Wilkins. 

5051. Myklebust, Helmer R. (Northwestern U., 
Evanston, Ill.) The deaf-blind child. Watertown, 
Mass.: Perkins School for the Blind, 1956. 24 p. 
(Perkins Publ. No. 19.)—“If deafness and blindness 
are from moderate to profound in extent, and espe- 
cially if the sensory loss is congenital,” a pattern de- 
velops of restriction to the close senses (olfactory, 
tactile and gustatory) for exploration of the outer 
world. The basic avenue of information is the 
tactual. A comprehensive diagnosis must precede a 


plan for training the deaf-blind child. This includes 
a study of residual, sensory, neurological and psycho- 


logical capacities. Diagnostic procedures for investi- 
gating these areas are described and general prin- 
ciples for educating deaf-blind children are suggested. 
35 references.—NV. J. Raskin. 

5052. Myklebust, Helmer R. (Northwestern U., 
Evanston, Ill.) Language training: a comparison 
between children with aphasia and those with 
deafness. Amer. Ann. Deaf, 1956, 101(2), 240-244. 
—With respect to both conditions, expressive lan- 
guage must follow, not precede, receptive language. 
In the case of the child with hearing impairment, the 
receptive process particularly is impeded, although 
conversion from reception is given modalities (e.g., 
vision) to expression in others (e.g., speech or sing- 
ing) presents difficulties. The learning of the aphasic 
is complicated by “a generalized inabilitv to structure 
experience adequately.”—T. E. Newland. 


5053. Post, Richard H., & Hopkins, Louise A. 
“Deafmutism” in two pairs of identical twins. J. 
Hered., 1956, 47, 88-90.—Two pairs of monozygotic 
twin girls are presented. Pair I unquestionably has 
congenital hereditary nerve deafness. The cause of 
deafness of Pair II cannot be explained, for while one 
twin and a number of relatives are deaf, the other 
twin has considerably more hearing than her mate. 
Possibly this pair of twins manifests a form of “re- 
cessive deafmutism” with a wide degree of gene ex- 
pression.—G. C. Schwesinger. 

5054. Richards, T. W. (Louisiana State U., 
Baton Rouge), & Lederman, Ruth. A study of 
action in the fantasy of physically handicapped 
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children. J. clin. Psychol., 1956, 12, 188-189.—The 
performance on the Levy Movement Blots of 66 
physically handicapped, hospitalized children—mean 
age 13.2, range 6 to 21—was compared with that of 
25 children institutionalized in an orphanage. The 
latter were judged average in ability; the former had 
a mean IQ of 96.5, range 61 to 138. Responses were 
rated for energy of movement, social cooperation, and 
activity-passivity. Among the controls no differences 
were found on these variables between sexes or be- 
tween pre- and post-adolescents. Of the handicapped, 
those afflicted before or during infancy were at least 
significantly lower than the total normal group on all 
variables whereas those afflicted later did not differ 
significantly from normals on any of the variables.— 
L. B. Heathers. 


5055. Shinpaugh, Joe R. (Va. Sch. Deaf & 
Blind, Staunton.) Follow-up and adjustment prob- 
lems of the acoustically handicapped and tech- 
niques of solution. Amer. Ann. Deaf, 1956, 101, 
298-307.—The author describes the major problems 
he has encountered in helping persons who were deaf 
and hard of hearing to adjust to work situations. 
Corrective measures are mentioned. Implications 
for relevant pre-employment learning experiences 
are drawn, and the Gallaudet program for vocational 
counselors and welfare workers is cited —T. E. New- 
land, 


5056. Wall, W. D. The psychology of the 
handicapped child in relation to his family. J. 
Educ. & Psychol., Baroda, 1956, 14, 4-17.—Observa- 
tions on children handicapped either physically, or 
by cerebral palsy, blindness, or deafness are pre- 
sented. The psychological importance of any such 
handicap is that it continuously restricts the child’s 
experience and, so, abnormally shapes social and 
emotional growth. Handicapped children are sub- 
jected te more frustration than is normal and may 
“abandon efforts in certain directions; at the same 
time, the . . . imperfection of their contact with the 
world external to themselves renders them slower to 
give up fantasy... .” Family attitudes are specially 
important in the psychological development of the 
handicapped.—D. Lebo. 


5057. Webster, J. C. Development and use of 
the NEL Recorded Warble Tone Hearing Test: 
Part II. U.S.N. Electronics Lab. Res. Rep., 1954, 
Rep. 546, Pt. II, 12 p.—Reprinted from J. Speech 
Dis., 1952, 17, 212-223, (see 27: 2180). (See also 
31: 2312.) 


5058. Williams, Myfanwy. An intelligence test 
for blind and partially sighted children. Pull. 
Brit. psychol. Soc., 1956, 30, 32.—Abstract. 


(See also abstracts 4148, 4816, 4855, 4857, 4997, 
5020) 
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5059. Allen, Charles M. Combating the drop- 
out problem. Chicago, IIl.: Science Research As- 
sociates, 1956. 46 p.—This pamphlet intended as a 
handbook for teachers, counselors, and administrators 
in elementary and high schools covers six main topics, 
each the subject of a chapter. The extent of the drop- 
out problem is discussed as well as the characteristics 
of dropouts, and the forces influencing decisions to 
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leave school. The author also treats the problems of 
studying the dropout problem in the individual school, 
finding and helping the potential dropout, and choos- 
ing remedies for the dropout problem.—V. M. Staudt. 


5060. Beaman, Florence N. The value of group 
experience in the normal educative process. Group 
Psychother., 1955, 8, 242-246—Educators should 
analyze the value of group experience in school and 
develop awareness of the group process as it applies 
to learning behavior. The school never really comes 
to grips with the process of interaction as it affects 
social behavior. The development of needed com- 
petencies of social living used to occur through the 
natural involvement of the individual in the total 
living pattern of the family and community. The 
operation of this process in present day complex 
society has been distinctly curtailed. Experiences 
within natural groups who initiate their activity, de- 
velop their own leadership, determine their destinies 
are few. The school must accept responsibility for 
promoting such experience through the development 
of — and the training of teachers—C. Sher- 
wood. 


5061. Caspers, Wesley. An experimental evalu- 
ation of certain motion picture films in selected 
educational psychology classes in Kansas colleges. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 1105—1106.—Abstract. 


5062. Dineen, Mary Ann, & Garry, Ralph. Ef- 
fect of sociometric seating on a classroom cleav- 
age. Elem. Sch. J., 1956, 56, 358-362.—The experi- 
ment was carried with 172 children in all 6 grades 
of a school in a suburb of Boston. Results indicate 
that on all sociometric tests the choices expressed 
were classified into in-group, out-group reciprocated, 
and out-group unreciprocated choices. The author 
concludes that if the children be typical, mere presence 
in the classroom of children from economically differ- 
ent levels does not overcome intergroup cleavages. 
Proximate seating weakens, but does not eliminate, 
the barriers —S. M. Amatora. 


5063. Hall, Morrill Melton. A study of some 
of the relationships between size of school and 
selected characteristics of students, teachers, and 
principals. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 697-698.— 


Abstract. 


5064. Johnson, Earl S. Theory and practice of 
the social studies. New York: Macmillan, 1956. 
xviii, 476 p. $5.75.—The nature of a general educa- 
tion in the social sciences at the secondary and junior 
college level, and within that context, the teaching of 


the social studies. Topics treated include: the student 
and teacher as coagents and the climate of teaching- 
learning; modern society: how and how well it 
works; the role of the social studies in general educa- 
tion; the formation and change of attitudes and their 
place in the experience of learning; the method of 
inquiry and the relation of science to moral matters; 
teaching-learning: its psychology, structure, aims 
and evaluation ; communication, discussion, and trans- 
fer of training.—/. A. Fishman. 


5065. Klingberg, Géte. Tillviaxtpsykologien och 
skoldebatten. (Developmental psychology and the 
school debate.) Stockholm, Sweden: Natur och 
Kultur, 1956. 126 p. Kr. 7.50.—This book surveys 
various psychological issues and arguments raised in 
connection with proposed organizational changes in 
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the Swedish school system. The author focusses 
particularly on the question of the age-level at which 
the child is ready to choose a relatively specialized 
study program. He concludes with a plea for the 
recognition of the important, practical role of the 
school psychologist in guiding individual children in 
their choice of program.—L. Goldberger. 

5066. Montgomery, Kingsley. An inquiry into 
the relationship between early school leaving and 
attitude toward authority figures. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1956, 16, 901.—Abstract. 

5067. Nieuwenhuis, H. De maatschappelijke 
functie van het voortgezet onderwijs. (The social 
function of secondary education.) Psychol. Achtergr., 
1956, Nos. 25/26, 87-91.—Traditionally, schools oc- 
cupy an intermediary position between the primary 
groups (family, neighborhood, play groups) and the 
secondary groups (social and industrial organiza- 
tions etc.). These two groups are no longer con- 
tinuous but have a radical difference in structure, 
which necessitates a revision of the aims and methods 
of education. Needed are curricula to stimulate 
initiative and responsibility, better use of leisure 
time, independent thinking; not mere knowledge but 
an efficient use of available knowledge and skills.— 
P. W. Pruyser. 

5068. Remmers, H. H., Rivlin, Harry N., Ryans, 
David G., & Ryden, Einar R. (Eds.) Growth, 
teaching, and learning. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1957. x, 557 p. $4.50.—This book of readings is 
divided into 3 parts: Part I deals with The Growing 
Child; Part Il, with Emotional Development and 
Mental Hygiene, and Part III, with Measurement, 
Evaluation, and Research Techniques in Educational 
Psychology. In each part a representative group of 
selected readings is included. The introduction states 
that the editors “have kept in mind the beginning 
undergraduate in a teacher-training program and 
have tried to select content as simple and usable as 
possible."—V. M. Staudt. 

5069. van der Heijden, Ph.M. Het aanpassing- 
svermogen van de mens in het licht van de onder- 
wijshervorming en de industriele ontwikkeling. 
(Man’s capacity for adaptation in relation to school 
reform and industrial development.) Psychol. Ach- 
tergr., 1956, Nos. 25/26, 64—86.—Social changes and 
the requirements of modern industry tax the human 
capacity for adaptation. To facilitate the adaptive 
process school curricula need thorough revision in 
order to become tuned to the biological and charac- 
terological potentials. Abilities are all too often 
studied by means of tests on which success or failure 
is influenced by learning methods which themselves 
stand in need of revision —P. W. Pruyser. 


5070. Wolfie, Dael, & Smith, Joseph G. The oc- 
cupational value of education for superior high- 
school graduates. J. higher Educ., 1956, 27, 201- 
212; 232.—What is the occupational situation of 
those apparently qualified for college who do not go 
to college? Follow-up studies of superior high- 
school graduates, as indicated by rank in class, intel- 
ligence test scores, or both, in Illinois, Minnesota, 
and Rochester, N. Y. were made approximately 20 
years after graduation. Income differentials asso- 
ciated with differences in high-school rank and with 
differences in intelligence were found, but they were 
smaller than those associated with education. With 
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class rank held constant those who had graduated 
from college were earning from $1100 to $2500 more 
than those whose education ended with high school. 
Essentially the same result was found for intelligence. 
—M. Murphy. 


ScHoo, LEARNING 


5071. Bailer, Joseph Raymond. Semiotic and 
the promotion of thought by text questions. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 909-910.—Abstract. 

5072. Bloomer, Richard H. (U. Wichita, Kans.) 
Word length and complexity variables in spelling 
difficulty. J. educ. Res., 1956, 49, 531-535.—The 
length of a word, its complexity as a sound pattern 
based on sum of judged similarities in sound between 
adjacent letters, its complexity as a shape pattern 
based on sum of judged similarities in shape between 
the letters, seem to be related in that order to the 
difficulty of spelling —M. Murphy. 


5073. Bond, Betty Wells. The group discus- 
sion-decision approach—an appraisal of its use in 
health education. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 
903-904.—A bstract. 


5074. Childs, G. B. (U. Nebraska, Lincoln.) 
Success in initial university mathematics courses 
of students with correspondence and non-cor- 
respondence backgrounds in high school mathe- 
matics. J. educ. Res., 1956, 49, 607-612.—An ex- 
perimental group of 79 students who had taken cor- 
respondence work in high school mathematics and 
had registered for university courses in mathematics 
with no intervening work in mathematics was com- 
pared with a control group. A difference was found 
in favor of the experimental group in university 
mathematics achievement. This group was also su- 
perior in ability as measured by placement tests taken 
at time of admission. Taking this variable into ac- 
count, however, the difference was still significant at 
approximately the .04 level —M. Murphy. 

5075. Donaldson, Robert Rymal. A study of 
methods for teaching rapid learners in secondary 
school science. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 919- 
920.—Abstract. 


5076. Goyer, Robert Stanton. A study of in- 
dividual differences in ability and achievement of 
college students in the organization of ideas. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 1016.—Abstract. 

5077. Karlin, Sol Robert. Physical growth and 
success in undertaking beginning reading: a study 
of the relationship between certain aspects of 
physical growth and success in undertaking read- 
ing in the first grade. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 
1103-1104.—Abstract. 

5078. Kehl, Raymond Alfred. A study of the 
characteristics and ranking of grammatical usage 
in the speech of twelfth grade pupils as related to 
sex, intelligence, and socio-economic status (with 
supplement). Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 112.— 
Abstract. 

5079. Ottman, Robert William. A statistical 
investigation of the influence of selected factors 
on the skill of sight-singing. Dissertation Abstr., 
1956, 16, 763.—-Abstract. 

5080. Schummers, John Lewis. Word pronun- 
ciation in the oral sight-reading of third-grade 
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children. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 1104-1105. 
—Abstract. 


5081. Shepherd, Edwin M. a efficiency 
of 809 average school children: the effect of re- 
versal on their performance. Amer. J. Ophthal., 
1956, 41, 1029-1039.—Reversal tendencies were cor- 
related with slowness in reading; there was no cor- 
relation between reading speed and eye dominance 
but those of left-eye dominance showed a tendency 
to prolong reversal patterns. 25 references.—D. 
Shaad. 


5082. Shuman, R. Baird. (U. Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia.) College dropouts: an overview. 
J. educ. Sociol., 1956, 29, 347-350.—About half of 
the entering freshmen drop out of colleges and uni- 
versities before graduation. The author reports a 
number of studies which analyze the reasons why 
college freshmen do not return. Factors hastening 
the dropping out of college freshmen include academic 
failure, frequent absence, low scholastic aptitude, and 
inability to adjust to discipline. Some suggestions 
are given for counselors—S. M. Amatora. 


5083. Stordahl, Kalmer E., & Christensen, Clif- 
ford M. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) The effect of study 
techniques on comprehension and retention. J. 
educ. Res., 1956, 49, 561-570.—Basic trainees in the 
Air Force used 4 techniques in studying 2 passages 
from Air Force Materials: underlining, outlining, 
summarizing, and reading and re-reading. Compre- 
hension was measured immediately after study and 
a week later by means of objective tests. No train- 
ing was given in the use of the techniques. No sig- 
nificant differences among the techniques were found. 
—M. Murphy. 


5084. Tate, Marjorie B. The comparison of 
two teaching methods on learning the mechanics 
of selected body movements. Dissertation Abstr., 
1956, 16, 909.—Abstract. 


5085. Tinker, M. A. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Effect of sloped text upon the readability 
of print. Amer. J. Optom., 1956, 33, 189-195.— 
Using items from the Tinker Speed of Reading Test, 
textual material was presented at various angles from 
the normal line of sight. Both 8 and 10 point type 
was used; illumination was at 25 ft. candles; N = 300. 
“Print is read significantly slower and is less visible 
when lying flat on a table than when held at right 
angle to the line of sight. This has important impli- 
cations for schools, libraries and other situations 
where reading activities take place.”—T. Shipley. 


5086. Wallace, Donald G. (Drake U., Des 
Moines, Iowa.) A comparative analysis of achieve- 
ment in three and five hour sections of freshman 
English. J. educ. Res., 1956, 49, 505-513.—Sections 
meeting 5 hours a week were compared with 3 hour 
sections on 3 criteria: an objective test, assigned 
themes, and student reaction to the course. No sig- 
nificant difference was found.—M. Murphy. 


5087. Wilson, Grace Elizabeth. The compara- 
tive value of different types of developmental 
reading programs at tenth grade level. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1956, 16, 694.—Abstract. 


(See also abstract 4605) 
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Interests, Atrirupes & Hasits 


5088. Baker, P. C., Fitzhugh, K. B., Heath, R. 
W., & Remmers, H (Purdue U., Lafayette, 
Ind.) Musical knowledge and some social values 
of high school youth. Purdue Opin. Panel Rep., 
1956, 15(2), (No. 44), 6, 2la p.—This study ana- 
lyzes the musical preferences and music knowledge 
of the nation’s high school youth. This is compared 
with their attitudes regarding democratic principles 
and individualism. The report summarizes the re- 
sults as analyzed by the sub-groups composing the 
sample.—S. M. Amatora. 

5089. Breed, Warren. (7ulane U., New Orleans, 
La.) Sex, class and socialization in dating. Mar- 
riage Fam. Living, 1956, 18, 137-144.—One purpose 
of the present study was to examine the differences 
between boys and girls on sex issues. One table 
shows there is considerable difference of opinion be- 
tween the boys and girls in this sample about sex 
mores. Another conclusion from the sample is the 
similarity, not the difference, between the classes, 
social and economic. The greater aggressiveness of 
the boys was found to have limits fixed by the boy’s 
respect for the girl and her wishes —M. M. Gillet. 

5090. Clements, William Howard. Relation- 
ships of selected characteristics of graduate stu- 
dents to later success. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 
16, 687.—Abstract. 

5091. Davie, James S., & Hare, A. Paul. Button- 
down collar culture: a study of undergraduate 
life at a men’s college. Hum. Organization, 1956, 


14(4), 13-20.—A sampling of college students was 


interviewed to reveal a fairly homogeneous group 
consciously dominated by a value termed “well- 
roundedness,” defined roughly as a balance between 
intellectual and social life within the frame of ob- 
ligations to classes.—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 


5092. Davis, John Robert. Predicting students’ 
performance in a general medical clinic. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1956, 16, 1182.—Abstract. 


5093. French, Elizabeth G., & Chadwick, Irene. 
Some characteristics in affiliation motivation. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1956, 52, 296-300.—151 stu- 
dents in Officer Candidate School were given a meas- 
ure of affiliation motivation. (1) Increased affiliation 
cues in the environment increase the level of both 
goal oriented and threat oriented responses. (2) 
Popularity is unrelated to level of affiliation motiva- 
tion but does determine the extent to which the S 
is goal or threat oriented. (3) Those Ss with high 
internal affiliation motivation are more responsive to 
external affiliation cues than are Ss with low internal 
motivation. (4) Those Ss with high affiliation mo- 
tivation tend to estimate their popularity level more 
accurately and to estimate it higher than Ss with low 
affiliation motivation.—L. R. Zeitlin. 


5094. Funkenstein, Daniel H., King, Stanley H., 
& Drolette, Margaret E. Perception of parents 
and social attitudes. In Hoch & Zubin, Experi- 
mental psychopathology, (see 31: 4820), 98-119.—A 
biographical inventory responded to by 99 male col- 
lege students was related to attitudes on various 
scales. Mother was perceived as chief source of af- 
fection and father as chief role model and source of 
authority. On Levinson’s social scales high scorers 
seemed rigid in personality and perceived father as 
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source of both authority and affection. Low scorers 
perceived mother as source of these two.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 


5095. Goldsen, Rose K., Suchman, Edward A., 
& Williams, Robin M., Jr. Factors associated 
with the development of cross-cultural social in- 
teraction. J/. soc. Issues, 1956, 12(1), 26-32.—From 
a study of the effect of contacts between American 
and foreign students at Cornell the following hy- 
potheses are advanced: (1) In a social situation in 
which the accepted patterns of behavior encourage 
cross-cultural association, the more integrated mem- 
bers of that group tend to develop such contacts; (2) 
The friendly outgoing “joiners” tend to engage in 
cross-cultural interaction along with their other types 
of social interaction; (3) The effectiveness of these 
2 factors in encouraging cross-cultural interaction 
will be strengthened as the social structure provides 
contact opportunities; (4) Cross-cultural interaction 
between American and foreign students does not de- 
pend upon political and social ideology, and (5) 
seems less likely to develop among those who are 
politically critical —J. A. Fishman. 


5096. Hahn, Harry Thomas. A _ sociometric 
study of friendship and work companion choices 
of fraternity men in a university. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1956, 16, 1101-1102.—Abstract. 


5097. Harrah, Delvin Dae. A study of the ef- 
fectiveness of five kinds of grouping in the class- 
room. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 715.—Abstract. 


5098. Hartshorr., Elizabeth. (State Teach. Coll., 
New Haven, Conn.) A comparison of certain 
aspects of student leadership and non-leadership: 
significant differences on four psychometric tests. 
J. educ. Res., 1956, 49, 515-522—The MMPI, the 
Allport-Vernon Study of Values, The Minnesota 
T-S-E Inventory, and the ACE were given to leaders 
of organizations, members, and non-members. Sig- 
nificant differences were found on 4 variables: the 
Theoretical, Economic, and Political scales of the 
Allport-Vernon and the Social Introversion scale of 
the Minnesota T-S-E. Differences among kinds of 
organization (social, academic, service) and sex dif- 
ferences were also found.—M. Murphy. 


5099. Heisler, Walter Chris. A comparative 
study of opinions concerning education of high 
school nongraduates and parents of high school 
nongraduates in six Michigan communities. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 1092.—Abstract. 


5100. Jones, Edward §. College graduates and 
their later success; a study of data concerning 
male students of the University of Buffalo related 
to their careers twenty years after graduation. 
Univ. Buffalo Stud., 1956, 22, 117-208.—Four criteria 
of success were used: (1) level of income; (2) rat- 
ings by professors or associates; (3) degree of self- 
satisfaction; and (4) extent the man was “living up 
to his potential capacity.” Thirteen items taken 
largely from the freshman personnel questionnaire 
were then correlated with the criteria data. The 
factors considered in the study are discussed com- 
prehensively and various implications presented. Sev- 
eral conclusions are also drawn from the data con- 
cerning the prediction of life success——W. Coleman. 


5101. Kamenetzky, Joseph; Burgess, George G., 
& Rowan, Thomas. The relative effectiveness of 
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four attitude assessment techniques in predicting 
a criterion. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1956, 16, 187- 
194.—Four different methods for measuring attitude 
were used to predict the willingness of college stu- 
dents to sign a petition in favor of Fair Employ- 
ment Practices legislation. Biserial r’s obtained with 
the 4 methods were .54 for a variation of the Rosen- 
zweig Picture-Frustration test, .61 for a Likert-type 
scale, .58 for a Guttman scale, and .59 for the H. 
technique. For the sample of 100 college students 
the differences were insignificant. Some methodo- 
logical aspects of each of the techniques are discussed. 
—W. Coleman. 

5102. Lancaster, Cornelia Morris. An analytical 
study of research from 1904 to 1954 on leadership 
displayed by American children and youth. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 911.—Abstract. 

5103. Landis, Judson T. Attitudes and policies 
concerning marriages among high school students. 
Marriage Fam. Living, 1956, 18, 128-136.—Many 
high school students are marrying. It would seem 
that schools need to take a rational look at the whole 
question of marriage, student marriages, and preg- 
nancies in high school. Schools generally have not 
yet clearly defined their position on student marriage. 
Some encourage early withdrawal from school, some 
view marriage as a normal and acceptable situation. 
Some consider married students a problem. Some 
schools offer family life education but the course 
would need to be given at the freshman level, since 
many sophomores marry.—M. M. Gillet. 

5104. Lantagne, Joseph E. (U. California, Santa 
Barbara.) Comparative analysis of items of in- 
terest in marriage and parenthood of 4,000 stu- 
dents in junior and senior colleges. Res. Quart. 
Amer. Ass. Hith phys. Educ., 1956, 27, 194-205.—A 
report of the findings obtained by the administration 
of an interest inventory in the area of marriage and 
parenthood. This inventory was given to 2,000 male 
and 2,000 female students in 8 junior colleges and 13 
senior colleges and universities —M. A. Seidenfeld. 

5105. Lentke, Hans Martin. (U. Marburg/Lahn, 
Germany.) Eine Erhebung an hodheren Schulen 
iiber das Interesse an den Schulfachern, insbeson- 
dere an der Biologie. (High school students’ in- 
terests in school subjects, especially biology.) Psy- 
chol. Beitr., 1956, 2, 308-326.—A questionnaire was 
administered to 1437 students in 49 classes of 5 high 
schools to determine their interest in varied school 
subjects, especially biology. Boys were most inter- 
ested in mathematics, physical education, and the 
sciences; girls preferred German and physical educa- 
tion. Neither liked music or citizenship. As they 
grew older boys selected more science than languages; 
biology was particularly high. Zoology rated higher 
than botany. In the last grades of high school, social 
sciences elicited greater interest. English and French 
summaries.—H. P. David. 


5106. Mack, Raymond W. 


(Northwestern U., 
Evanston, Ill.) Do we really believe in the Bill of 
Rights? Soc. Probl., 1956, 3, 264-269.—The Bill of 
Rights was converted into a 14-item opinion ques- 
tionnaire and administered to 560 undergraduate stu- 


dents at Northwestern University. The most sig- 
nificant findings were that there are considerable 
disagreement and indecision regarding our basic civil 
liberties and an impressive amount of ignorance con- 
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cerning the Constitutional provisions for these rights. 
The author contends that our schools are partly re- 
sponsible for not making our Bill of Rights mean- 
ingful to our citizens —R. M. Frumkin. 

5107. Morris, Richard T. National status and 
attitudes of foreign students. J. soc. /ssues, 1956, 
12(1), 20-25.—“When foreign students compare 
their idea of where their country stands [in national 
status] with their idea of where most Americans 
place it. . . those who suffer by this comparison (i.e., 
see the Americans assigning their country lower 
status than they themselves do) are unfavorable [to- 
ward this country], particularly if they are highly in- 
volved with their own nation. On the other hand, 
those who gain by the comparison . . . are more likely 
to be favorable, especially if they are highly involved. 
... The fact of self-assigned low status .. . [or] of 
low accorded national status alone [does not] make 
for any significant differences in attitudes.” Gen- 
eralizations to minority-majority group problems in 
the U. S. are attempted.—J. A. Fishman. 

5108. Mullin, Margaret M. An examination of 
factors present in superior high school attendance. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 921.—Abstract. 

5109. O’Reilly, Charles Terrance. Race preju- 
dice among Catholic college students in the United 
States and Italy: a comparative study of the role 
of religion and personality in inter-group rela- 
tions. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 1008.—Abstract. 

5110. Ragland, G. R., Jr. Attitudes of a selected 
group of Negro college students toward segre- 
gated schools. J. hum. Relat., 1956, 4, 103-110.—An 
attitude survey concerned with the segregation issue 
was conducted with 148 male and female seniors 
graduating from a four-year Negro state college in 
the Southeast. As a whole, 52% of the group sig- 
nified a preference for a “separate but equal school.” 
The sexes differed, however, with 63% of females 
for and 66% of males against. Among future teach- 
ers, 63% were for, while 72% of ‘“‘non-teachers” 
were against. It is suggested that this study lends 
support to the hypothesis that “. . . the ‘vested inter- 
ests’ of prospective teachers influence their attitudes 
toward preference for the separate school ; eighty per 
cent of the prospective teachers felt that many Negro 
teachers will lose their jobs with the advent of de- 
segregation.”—E. P. Hollander. 

5111. Seibert, Warren Frederick. Economics 
and the next generation: an investigation of the 
knowledge and attitudes of high school youth. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 995.—Abstract. 

5112. Selltiz, Claire; Hopson, Anna Lee, & 
Cook, Stuart W. The effects of situational factors 
on personal interaction between foreign students 
and Americans. J. soc. Jssues, 1956, 12(1), 33-44.— 
4 variables—type of college, nationality, interaction- 
potential of living arrangements, and interaction po- 
tential of other situations—were found to be the most 
significant factors influencing interaction between 
foreign students and Americans. “Nationality and 
interaction-potential reinforce each other. Europeans 
are more likely to be in contact situations with high 
interaction potential ... , and, in situations at any 
given level of interaction potential, Europeans are 
likely to have more, and more intimate, association 
with Americans. . . . The predicted differences in at- 
titudes [toward America] . . . between students who 
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score high and those who score low on the measures 
of interaction” did not obtain.—J/. A. Fishman. 

5113. Sewell, William H., & Davidsen, Oluf M. 
The adjustment of Scandinavian students. J. 
soc. Issues, 1956, 12(1), 9-19.—*Analysis of rela- 
tionships between variables supports the hypothesis 
that contact and communication are necessary pre- 
conditions to successful academic and personal adjust- 
ment, and finally, to favorable general attitudes to- 
ward the host society and culture.” 3 phases in the 
adjustment of Scandinavian students and in the de- 
velopment of their attitudes toward the U. S. are 
indicated. “Striking relationships between purpose 
in coming here and subsequent adjustment give rise 
to suggestions about a more comprehensive theory 
of foreign student adjustment based on the student’s 
sojourn motivations, role perceptions and return ex- 
pectations.”—J. A. Fishman. 

5114. Slater, John Marlowe. Relationships be- 
tween college persistence (attrition), father’s oc- 
cupation, and choice of curriculum. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1956, 16, 912-913.—Abstract. 

5115. Smith, Benjamin F. (North Carolina Coll., 
Durham.) Social characteristics of high school 
seniors in urban Negro high schools in two states. 
J. educ. Res., 1956, 49, 493-503.—High school seniors 
in Durham and Charlotte, North Carolina and in 
Richmond, Virginia were studied. Almost one-half 
came from lower class families as determined by an 
adaptation of the Warner Index. The home environ- 


ment of about one third of the pupils was broken. 
Approximately one-half came from families in which 


the head of the family was in an unskilled or service 
occupation. The social condition of these families 
can not be improved until their income is raised.— 
M. Murphy. 

5116. Wade, Durlyn E. Student success in a 
state teachers college and the distribution of social 
class status. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 921-922. 
—Abstract. 

5117. Zeitlin, Herbert. Disciplinary problems 
reported by teachers in a metropolitan high school 
system. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 702-703.— 
Abstract. 


(See also abstracts 4480, 4688) 


SpectAL EpuCATION 


5118. Arnholter, Wynne. (Public Schs, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.) Special education in Indianapolis 
—the team approach. Understanding the Child, 
1956, 25, 55-57.—In the Indianapolis school system’s 
program for exceptional children, the psychologist 
functions as a diagnostician and a consultant to 
teachers, social workers, and parents. He serves as 
a liaison person with psychiatric facilities and func- 
tions as a consultant on mental hygiene within the 
school system. His training in research techniques 
is utilized on individual and cooperative research 
projects. Thus, he serves as a member of a team 
dedicated to the philosophy “. . . that each child shall 
have the maximum opportunity to achieve at the 
highest level of his capacity.”"—W. Coleman. 

5119. Birch, Jack W. (Bd. Public Educ., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.) Special classes and schools for mal- 
adjusted children. Except. Child, 1956, 22, 332-337. 
—School systems in the larger cities in the United 
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States appear to have 3 general ways of dealing with 
maladjusted children: first, general prevention; sec- 
ond, correction in the classroom; and third, special 
classes and schools. ‘Those cities that have special 
classes and schools also are found to have made pro- 
visions for general prevention and classroom correc- 
tion for disturbed children also. A description of 
the educational provisions of 10 large cities in the 
United States for maladjusted children is given. The 
author concludes that there is some indication that 
special classes for maladjusted children are on the 
increase.—J. J. Gallagher. 

5120. Boly, Louis F., & DeLeo, Gertrude M. A 
survey of educational provisions for the institu- 
tionalized mentally subnormal blind. Amer. J. 
ment. Defic., 1956, 60, 744-749.—“A survey of the 
educational provisions for the blind mentally subnor- 
mal was conducted with 52 of the 104 state institu- 
tions replying to the mailed questionnaire. The re- 
sults of the survey indicate considerable variation be- 
tween institutions in terms of the number of blind in 
residence, educational provisions, existing curricula 
and educational activities, and underlying philosophies 
regarding the abilities and needs of this population.” 
—V.M. Staudt. 

5121. Chambers, Katherine Pfeifer. A follow-up 
study of gifted St. Louis public school pupils of 
the 1920s. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 1109-1110. 
—Abstract. 

5122. Kvaraceus, W. C. (Boston U., Mass.) 
Acceptance, rejection, and exceptionality. £-x- 
cept. Child., 1956, 22, 328-331.—84 graduate students 
enrolled in a course on education of exceptional chil- 
dren were queried concerning their opinions and at- 
titudes toward 8 categories of deviates. Results re- 
vealed that the students (1) most preferred to teach 
the gifted student, (2) they least preferred to deal 
with the delinquent with the mentally retarded a poor 
second, (3) they knew the most about the emotionally 
disturbed child with the gifted a close second, and (4) 
were least well informed about the blind and the par- 
tially seeing. A rho correlation of .70 was obtained 
between those categories which the people most pre- 
ferred to teach and those that they considered they 
knew most about.—J/. J. Gallagher. 

5123. Lord, F. E. (Los Angeles St. Coll., Cali- 
fornia.) A realistic look at special classes. Ex- 
cept. Child., 1956, 22, 321-325; 342.—Experience 
with special classes over the years has led the author 
to the generalizations that special classes are far 
more heterogeneous than hoped for, continue to at- 
tract the marginal child who doesn’t belong there, 
and has tended to accept children with greater and 
greater disabilities. Implications of these findings 
call for continued research in all areas of exceptional 
children, teacher education stressing a foundation of 
training which provides real insight to all of the 
major disabilities, increasing efforts to get competent 
administrative leadership of special education and a 
responsible program of parent education. Special 
education could learn from physical medicine and 
rehabilitation.—J. J. Gallagher. 

5124. Streeter, Helen M. (W. Va. Sch. Deaf, 
Romney.) A study of the dependent clause in 
primary reading for the deaf. Amer. Ann. Deaf, 
1956, 101, 288-297.—A survey was made “of the 
latest edition of a set of basic readers (grades 1 
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through 3) widely used in this country” to ascertain 
the kinds, frequencies, and grade placement of de- 
pendent clauses encountered. Specific suggestions 
are given showing how such clauses can be incor- 
porated into the early learning of deaf children.—T. 
E. Newland. 

5125. Worthington, Anna May. Applying com- 
munication theory to education for the deaf. 
Amer. Ann. Deaf, 1956, 101, 280-287.—Communica- 
tion problems of the deaf are discussed in terms of 
information theory and related suggestions for teach- 
ing the young deaf are made.—7. E. Newland. 


(See also abstract 4848) 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


5126. Anderson, Robert Lee. An experimental 
investigation of group counseling with freshmen 
in a woman’s college. Dissertation Abstr., 1950, 16, 
1100-1101.—Abstract. 

5127. Ave, Harold C. An experimental study to 
determine the effect of a guidance technique on 
the male college students in the upper quarter of 
the freshman class, according to their ACE scores. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 695-696.—Abstract. 

5128. Bauer, Ernst. Aus der Praxis der Anam- 
nese. (Practical aspects of the anamnesis.) Hedl- 
piidag. Werkbl., 1956, 25, 67-76.—A practical discus- 
sion of the requirements and experiences in obtaining 
the background and history in a psychological service 
connected with the schools. The psychologist must 
listen with understanding, observe the parents, and 
ask necessary questions inconspicuously. The art of 


questioning parents involves the hearing of that which 


is not expressed verbally. A free exploration with 
the aid of a schema for questioning has been found 
most helpful by the author. For the purpose of later 
counseling it is also important that the history in- 
clude the positive sides of the child. French sum- 
mary.—D. F. Mindlin. 

5129. D’Aoust, Denise Gadbois. (Merrill-Palmer 
School, Detroit, Mich.) Leadership training at the 
senior high school level. Merrill-Palmer Quart., 
1956, 2, 136-138.—A program originally designed to 
supplement the one half day elementary school pro- 
gram of boys who demonstrated behavior problems 
has developed into a leadership program for high 
school seniors in Home and Family Living classes. 
The high school student, supervised by a community 
agency, is assigned a group of about 10 grade school 
youngsters to work with in arts and crafts, music, 
sports, etc. This project suggests that, “this group 
is able to take over responsibilities to the extent of 
giving direct leadership under certain circumstances.” 
It is beneficial to the student, the elementary school 
children and the community.—J. J. Gallagher. 

5130. Graap, F. Erscheinungsformen der Angst 
bei Schulkindern. (Manifestations of anxiety in 
school children.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsy- 
chiat., 1956, 5, 95-97.—The need for differentiation 
between fear and anxiety is stressed. Manifestations 
of anxiety in school children are but one facet of 
their general anxiety reactions to the problems of 
living. Specific anxiety reactions to school situations 
frequently remain hidden behind a defense structure 
of “over-compensating” behavior, so that the more 
basic attitudes need to be uncovered. This defense 
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structure has its roots in the influences of the home 
environment. The school is faced with the difficult 
problem of influencing the home to affect any positive 
changes.—E. Schwerin. 

5131. Kearney, Milo E. (U. Houston, Tex.) 
Making guidance effective in elementary schools. 
Elem. Sch. J., 1956, 56, 348-353.—The author ana- 
lyzes the role of the principal and the role of the 
guidance director in the elementary school. He 
points out the various types of activity in which each 
is engaged in order to make the guidance program 
effective. Sources of information on learning about 
pupils, methods of identifying problems, and appraisal 
of results are given —S. M. Amatora. 

5132. Koile, Earl A., & Bird, Dorothy J. Pref- 
erences for counselor help on freshman problems. 
J. counsel. Psychol., 1956, 3, 97-106.—“The Mooney 
Problem Check List, with certain modifications, was 
administered to freshmen to gather information on 
their problems, their preferences for sources of help 
with problems, and their preferences with respect to 
the sex of a counselor.” ‘The similarities and differ- 
ences in these preferences of the male and female 
students are detailed and discussed. 20 references.— 
M. M. Reece. 


5133. Lloyd, Wesley P. (Brigham Young U., 
Provo, Utah.) Student personnel services in 
Japan. Washington, D. C.: American Council on 
Education, 1957. xi, 111 p. $2.00.—A workshop to 
assess the effectiveness of personnel services in higher 
education and to chart future programs was held in 
1955. Problems posed by the lack of personnel serv- 
ice traditions and shortage of psychologists are dis- 
cussed. Separate chapters on training of counselors 
are contributed by Edward S. Bordin and Francis P. 
Robinson.—-W. L. Wilkins. 


5134. Newman, William H. A full-time coun- 
selor in an elementary school. Elem. Sch. J., 1956, 
56, 354-357.—The author analyzes results of the 
placement of new counselors in most of the elemen- 
tary schools of the Bakersfield City School District. 
Principals were given wide latitude within a frame- 
work to plan the counselors’ part in the guidance pro- 
gram of those individual schools. This program is 
outlined in detail. The program was evaluated at 
the end of the year. Teachers’ attitudes toward it 
are given.—S. M. Amatora. 


5135. Ohlsen, Merle M. Guidance: an intro- 
duction. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1955. 
x, 436 p. $4.50.—This first course in guidance de- 
scribes the organization of a guidance program, the 
needs it is designed to fulfill, and techniques for 
carrying it out. It covers such subjects as under- 
standing children and dealing with them in the school 
setting, methods for studying children, testing, or- 
ganizing records, interpreting statistical relationships, 
community resources, group activities, vocational 
planning, in-service education, and evaluation.—W. 
Coleman. 


5136. Parody, Ovid. (Batile Hill Sch., White 
Plains, N. Y.) The expanding concept of guid- 
ance. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1956, 57, 537-545.—Tech- 
niques are proposed for changing from a specialized 
counseling program based on the assumption that 
guidance occurs outside the classroom, to an inte- 
grated plan based on the assumption that guidance is 
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a valuable process to be incorporated into the com- 
petencies of the classroom teacher.—H. K. Moore. 


5137. Richardson, LaVange H., & Perry, James 
D. (City Coll., New York.) Counseling for aca- 
demic recovery. J. counsel. Psychol., 1956, 3, 136- 
139.—“The records of 108 technology students hav- 
ing scholastic difficulties were studied to estimate 
what effects counseling had upon academic recovery. 
... The hypothesis is confirmed that of the students 
having scholastic difficulties, the percentage of those 
recovering academically is greater among those who 
have responded over a period of time to the coun- 
seling relationship . . . than among those who re- 


ceived but little counseling.”"—M. M. Reece. 


5138. Warman, Roy E. (Ohio State U., Colum- 
bus.) A study of applicants for readmission to 
college. Personn. Guid. J., 1956, 34, 553-558.—This 
is a study of 234 students who applied for readmission 
to two colleges at the Ohio State University and who 
were referred to the University Counseling and Test- 
ing Center as a part of the petitioning process. A\l- 
though the colleges differed in their success in select- 
ing students who would do satisfactory work both had 
substantial percentages of students who were sub- 
sequently dismissed again. It is concluded that tested 
scholastic ability was given too much weight in these 
cases, and that less objective factors were particularly 
important, and needed to be given more careful study. 
—G. S. Speer. 


(See also abstracts 4528, 4804) 


EpUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 


5139. Applezweig, M. H., Moeller, G., & Bur- 
dick, H. (Connecticut Coll., New London.) Maulti- 
motive prediction of academic success. Psychol. 
Rep., 1956, 2, 489-496.—The achievement motivation 
of 70 college sophomore women was measured with 
a modified form of the TAT. Each of the motiva- 
tional variables was found to be significantly related 
to academic performance. Results substantiate the 
hypothesis that academic achievement over and be- 
yond ability is a function of more than one motiva- 
tional variable, and that variables which do not di- 
rectly support academic achievement may nevertheless 
provide a basis for its prediction—C. H. Ammons. 


5140. Bliesmer, Emery P. (U. Texas, Austin.) 
A comparison of results of various capacity tests 
used with retarded readers. Elem. Sch. J., 1956, 
56, 400-402.—This study proposes (1) to determine 
the degree of similarity estimates of reading capacity 
yielded by each of 4 capacity tests, and (2) to find 
out the extent to which results obtained with each of 
various group tests approximated results obtained 
with an individual test to warrant the use of group 
tests with retarded readers. Subjects included 8 
children in a reading clinic ranging from grade 4 to 
grade 7. The author analyzes the results of the 
study and gives a detailed conclusion —S. M. Ama- 
tora. 


5141. del Olmo, F. Test de madurez A. B. C. 
(Test of maturity A. B. C.) Educacién, Caracas, 
1956, No. 81, —.—A description of several experi- 
ences with the Test of Maturity A. B. C. among 
Venezuelan first grade pupils. Examples are given 
of different standards that should be reached in grad- 
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ing sub test 1 (reproduction of a square, a parallelo- 
gram, and an irregular figure).—J. M. Salazar. 

5142. del Olmo, F. Tests de madurez. (Tests 
of maturity.) Educacién, Caracas, 1955, No. 78, —. 
—The A. B. C. test developed by Lourenzo Filho in 
order to ascertain maturity to begin reading, is de- 
scribed. It consists of seven sub-tests: (1) visual 
coordination; (2) immediate memory; (3) motor 
memory; (4) auditory memory; (5) logical memory; 
(6) pronunciation; and (7) motor coordination. 
Venezuelan results with N:110 are given—J. M. 
Salazar. 

5143. Durflinger, Glenn W. The fundamentals 
forgotten by college students. J. educ. Res., 1956, 
49, 571-579.—The California Achievement Test was 
used in testing during their Sophomore or Junior 
year college students working for teaching creden- 
tials. No important deficiencies were found in read- 
ing. In mathematics serious difficulty was experi- 
enced by students both in mathematical reasoning and 
in dealing with abstract numbers and certain opera- 
tions in fractions and decimals. In English there 
were serious deficiencies related to kinds of sentences 
and parts of speech—M. Murphy. 

5144. Eshleman, Edith R. (School District, Lan- 
caster, Pa.) Detroit Beginning First Grade Test 
compared with Stanford-Binet. J. educ. Res., 1956, 
49, 543-546.—The Stanford-Binet was administered 
to 42 kindergarten children who had taken the De- 
troit test. Correlation between the 2 tests was .87. 
Little difference was found between the standard 
deviations on the tests but the Detroit I.Q.’s were on 
the average 13 points higher—M. Murphy. 


5145. Gaeddert, Willard. A study of student re- 
sponses in a positive reference frame. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1956, 16, 706-707.—Abstract. 


5146. Lepley, William M., & Zeigler, Martin L. 
(Pennsylvania State U., University Park.) The 
Synonym Vocabulary Test: standardization and 
validation. J. Psychol., 1956, 41, 419-425.—The 
authors present validative evidence concerning Lep- 
ley’s Synonym Vocabulary test (see 29: 8917). Cor- 
relations with academic achievement ranged from .30 
to .50, being slightly higher for liberal arts than for 
engineering students. Each of the half-length forms 
had odd-even reliabilities of .92, and these forms are 
roughly equivalent to each other.—R. W. Husband. 

5147. Mayhew, Lewis B. (Michigan State Coll., 
East Lansing.) The critical incident technique in 
educational evaluation. J. educ. Res., 1956, 49, 
591-598.—Use of the critical incident technique is 
described and the values peculiar to it are discussed. 
Situations in the field of education to which the tech- 
nique can be applied are indicated along with prac- 
tical suggestions for its employment.—M. Murphy. 

5148. Peppard, Paula LaForge. (Midland, Tex. 
Public Schools.), & Votaw, David F., Sr. Objec- 
tive methods of detecting needs for remedial work 
in writing. J. educ. Res., 1956, 49, 537-541.—The 
Effectiveness of Expression section of the Coopera- 
tive English Test was found to be both valid and 
practicable as a means of screening students who 
needed remedial work in theme-writing —M. Murphy. 

5149. Petit, R. Comparison des résultats ob- 


tenus dans les mémes épreuves avant et aprés ap- 
prentissage. (Comparison of test results before and 
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after apprenticeship.) Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. psy- 
chotech., 1955, 4, 75-78.—A battery of tests was ad- 
ministered to candidates of a trade school before and 
after apprenticeship. It was found that the validity 
of the test for both conditions could not be attributed 
to the same questions. Tests of different content 
should be used for the selection of candidates and 
after apprenticeship. The problem of comparing va- 
lidities before and after the training is a pseudo- 
problem. English summary.—V. Sanua, 


5150. Rinsland, Henry D. (U. Oklahoma, Nor- 
man.) A form for briefing and evaluating stand- 
ardized tests (1953 edition). J. educ. Res., 1956, 49, 
629-632.—This form, developed by the author and 
printed by the University of Oklahoma Book Ex- 
change, is reproduced, and permission is granted to 
reproduce it verbatim.—M. Murphy. 


5151. Shuey, Audrey M. (Randolph-Macon 
Woman's Coll., Lynchburg, Va.) Academic success 
of public and private school students in Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College: I. The freshman year. 
J. educ. Res., 1956, 49, 481-492.—Private and public 
school entering freshmen were matched on the basis 
of intelligence, region of the country from which they 
came, and size of communities in which they lived. 
During the freshman year the public school students 
made significantly higher grades. Private school 
students participated with more distinction in ath- 
letics but not in other extracurricular activities. Fac- 
tors which might account for the differences are dis- 
cussed.—M. Murphy. 


5152. Stone, David R., & West, Leroy L. (Utah 
State Agricultural Coll., Logan.) “First day” orien- 


tation testing with the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory contrasted with a re-test. 
J. educ. Res., 1956, 49, 621-624.—Freshman students 
who had “abnormal” scores (T score of 70 and above 
or 30 and below) on the MMPI as administered on 
the first day of school were retested approximately 


5 months later. Results strongly suggest that admin- 
istration of this test as part of the orientation pro- 
gram gives an exaggerated picture of the degree of 
maladjustment—M. Murphy. 


5153. Thomas, Macklin. (Chicago Public Schools, 
lil.) Construction shift exercises in objective 
form. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1956, 16, 181-186.— 
For testing proficiency in English composition, the 
use of construction shift items in objective form is 
advocated. Above average item validities are re- 
ported with item-test correlations between .50 and .70. 
16 item illustrations are presented—W. Coleman. 


5154. Warburton, F. W. The performance of 
one-year students in the Department of Educa- 
tion, Manchester University. Brit. J. Psychol, 
1956, 47, 146-147.—Correlations ranging from — .011 
to .433 were obtained between light predictors of suc- 
cess, derived from various aspects of academic per- 
formance, and two criteria scores, one based upon 
examinations and essays and the other upon practice 
teaching. “A candidate’s academic record at school 
significantly predicts success only on the theoretical 
side of the course. The grades given by the referees 
and hv the interviewers are both more predictive than 
examination results, and are correlated with success 
in both the theory papers and in practical teaching.” 
—L. FE. Thune. 
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5155. Candland, Dorothy Nelson. The relation- 
ship between the dominative-supportive dimen- 
sion of personality and student-teachers’ class- 
room behavior. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 914— 
915.—Abstract. 

5156. Cook, Lloyd, & Cook, Elaine. School 
problems in human relations. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1957. xi, 292 p. $5.50.— 
Techniques of solving human relations problems con- 
fronting the classroom teacher and school administra- 
tor are developed through the medium of presenta- 
tion of a variety of real life situations reported to the 
authors by teachers and school officials. Human rela- 
tions problems are presented and analyzed in relation 
to: the beginning teacher, classroom discipline, atypi- 
cal children, inter-group relations, use and control 
of mass media, student non-class activities, school 
and home relations, community action, administrator 
and staff relations. Additional chapters discuss the 
“teacher-leader role” in “teaching as group manage- 
ment,” “democratizing school administration,” and in 
effecting community changes.—D. D. Raylesberg. 

5157. Crosby, Muriel. Supervision as co-opera- 
tive action. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1957. xii, 334 p. $3.50.—The functions of a super- 
visor in a school system are discussed and amplified 
through the use of specific examples. Included are 
chapters on stimulating teacher growth, observation— 
modern style, conferences, action research, working 
with parents and the relationship of the supervisor 
with school administration.—E. M. Bower. 

5158. Farrar, Doc. Refinement of an instru- 
ment to determine certain characteristics of the 
working patterns of school principals. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1956, 16, 899-900.—Abstract. 

5159. Griffiths, Daniel E. Human relations in 
school administration. New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, 1956. ix, 458 p. $5.50.—Theoretical 
concepts of human relations in terms of motive, per- 
ception, communication, authority, power, morale, 
and group structure and dynamics are considered. 
The theories are then brought to bear on several 
major problems. Over 30 cases are utilized to “de- 
pict real life situations which involve administrators. 
. . .” Rather than presenting a list of techniques 
this text book is designed to enable the administrator 
to gain new insights into the people with whom he 
works.—D. Lebo. 

5160. Jones, Isabel Fleming. A study of the 
relationship of various types of pre-student teach- 
ing experiences to success in student teaching. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 709.—Abstract. 


5161. Powers, Margaret Hall. What makes an 
effective public school speech therapist? J. Speech 
Dis., 1956, 21, 461-467.—Presentation of an outline 
of the complex characteristics, skills and attitudes 
that a public school speech therapist should possess. 
—M. F. Palmer. 


5162. Revie, Virgil A. The effect of psycho- 
logical case work on the teacher’s concept of the 
pupil. J. counsel. Psychol., 1956, 3, 125-129.—The 
“concept” of each pupil was determined by means of 
Q-sorts before and after the psychological case work 
by psychologists and teachers. “The results for the 
total group showed some teacher change toward the 
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psychologist’s concept during the study but the final 
teacher sort was like her initial concept. . . . Sig- 
nificant individual differences were found between 
the case studies.”—M. M. Reece. 

5163. Rocchio, Patrick Dominic. Teacher- 
pupil attitudes as related to teachers’ personal 
characteristics and pupil adjustment. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1956, 16, 711-712.—Abstract. 


5164. Rocchio, Patrick D. (Long Beach City 
Coli., Calif.), & Kearney, Nolan C. Teacher-pupil 
attitudes as related to nonpromotion of secondary 
school pupils. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1956, 16, 
244-252.—High school teachers with low Minnesota 
Teacher Attitude Inventory scores tend to fail more 
students than those with high scores. Failure rates 
did not seem to be related to teacher age, sex, or sub- 
ject taught—W. Coleman. 

5165. Silverman, Hirsch Lazaar. Parents, psy- 
chology ...and teachers. Understanding the Child, 
1956, 25, 52-53.—Through an example the writer 
points up the need for psychologically mature teach- 
ers. “. . . psychologically right teaching is not ac- 
complished by insulting children angrily, but by hon- 
est example, by understanding, and by judicious ap- 
proval.”—W. Coleman. 

5166. Silverman, Martin. What New York City 
elementary school teachers feel is the effect of 
principals on their morale. Dissertation Abstr., 
1956, 16, 1089-1090.—Abstract. 

5167. Tyler, Ralph W. (Stanford U., Calif.) 
Recent research sheds light on school staff rela- 
tionships. Elem. Sch. J., 1956, 56, 395-399.—Com- 


mon sense interpretations of human relations are not 
an adequate basis for understanding behavior because 


they include too many biases. The author analyzes 
his important point of school staff relationships based 
on recent research study. He discusses (1) the dy- 
namic character of the individual; (2) the place of 
social groups; (3) the influence of perception on be- 
havior; (4) the process of communication; (5) the 
problem solving attitudes; and (6) concluding com- 
ment.—S. M. Amatora. 


5168. Wendorf, Robert A. (Oakland Junior 
Coll., Calif.) Qualifications of guidance coun- 
selors in Ohio high schools. Personn. Guid. J., 
1956, 34, 569-571.—A study of 727 high school coun- 
selors in Ohio indicates that counselor appointments 
tend to be given to teachers and administrators with 
a considerable amount of educational experience, but 
with little or no professional training in the field of 
guidance. Only a small proportion of these coun- 
selors have met certification requirements, and only 
an equally small proportion intends to do so.—G. S. 
Speer. 

(See also abstracts 4083, 4718) 


PERSONNEL PSYCHOLOGY 
5169. Baier, Donald E., & Dugan, Robert D. 


(Commonwealth Life Insurance Co., Louisville, Ky.) 
Tests and performance in a sales organization. 
Personnel Psychol., 1956, 9, 17-26—Wesman Per- 
sonnel Classification Test did not correlate signifi- 
cantly with any of the criteria within job level sam- 
ples but did differentiate managers from agents; and 
the Information Index was related to some of the 
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criteria in the two management samples but not in 
the agents sample. “A tentative conclusion drawn 
was that the effects of technical knowledge of life 
insurance and mental ability in accomplishing sales 
success in this particular company are probably ob- 
scured by other variables such as local market condi- 
tions, ‘natural sales ability,’ enthusiasm, drive, and 
effectiveness of planning and self management.”— 
A. S. Thompson. 

5170. Berger, Morroe. Bureaucracy and society 
in modern Egypt; a study of the high civil serv- 
ice. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 
1957. xiii, 231 p. $4.75.—The success of Egyptian 
government plans for the development of industry 
and agriculture depends on the competence of the 
bureaucracy. The public servants have prestige, 
come from higher socio-economic levels and are better 
educated than most Egyptians. The historical roots 
of the bureaucracy are traced, and contemporary atti- 
tudes of 249 higher civil servants were investigated 
by means of a questionnaire. The replies are or- 
ganized in chapters on background and education of 
the informants, the attraction of the educated to civil 
service, changes in status and prestige, loyalties, the 
range of initiative and subservience. Further pro- 
fessionalization and rationalization in the service is 
expected but will be difficult because of vast expan- 
sion during the period of modernization—G. K. 
Morlan. 

5171. Brown, Alvin. The case (or bootstrap) 
method. Advanc. Mgmt, 1956, 21(7), 11-13.— 
Refutation of recent article “Training Managers by 
The Case Method.” Maintains that the case method 
is like trying to lift oneself by one’s bootstraps, and 
that the case method people don’t mean all they say. 
“How could they? Cases are the flesh that clothe 
the bare bones of principle.” Thus we should teach 
principles and elucidate them with cases. The rich 
inheritance of the past should be used, not ignored. 
—A. A. Canfield. 

5172. Clarke, Walter V. (Clarke Associates, 
Providence, R. I.) Personality profiles of self- 
made company presidents. J. Psychol., 1956, 41, 
413-418.—The purpose was to verify the appropriate- 
ness of the AVA profile pattern for self-made presi- 
dents of business concerns (that is, not through 
family, inheritance, or political factors). 154 such 
presidents were compared with 1,067 non-executives 
in 23 other occupations, from factory workers to 
stenographers to accountants and salesmen. The 
presidents displayed similar profiles to an executive 
diagram previously obtained, but different from the 
mixed occupational sample.—R. W. Husband. 

5173. Handyside, John D. The effectiveness of 
supervisory training—a survey of recent experi- 
mental studies. Personn. Mgmt, 1956, 38, 96-107.— 
In a detailed summary of British and American su- 
pervisory training research, the author indicates 
evidence that supervisors verbalize human relations 
knowledge and attitudes better after training but do 
not necessarily act “better” so as to be perceived 
differently by their subordinates. Productivity may 
improve in their units, however. Attitude of top 
management often is crucial. Also cites specific find- 
ings of these studies —W. A. Kerr. 


5174. Holt, N. F. Absence from work in a bank. 
Personn. Prac. Bull., Melbourne, 1956, 12, 32-37.— 
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The 1952 and 1953 absence records for 2 banks em- 
ploying 191 and 147 people are studied. Sickness is 
the most common cause; women had a higher rate 
than men; and there was a repeater group in both 
banks.—J. L. Walker. 

5175. Kangan, M. Influences on _ personnel 
policy. Personn. Prac. Bull., Melbourne, 1956, 12, 
38-43.—A. discussion of the external and internal 
factors ; the role and influence of top and middle man- 
agement; low level supervisors and employees on 
personnel policy. Personnel programs need defined 
policies, broad statements of objectives, provision for 
certain basic practices and administrative procedures 
and cohesion. —J. L. Walker. 

5176. MacKinney, Arthur Clinton, Jr. A vali- 
dation of tachistoscopic training for clerical work- 
ers. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 802-803.—Ab- 
stract. 

5177. McNaughton, Wayne L. Attitudes of ex- 
employees at intervals after quitting. Personnel J., 
1956, 35, 61-63.—As part of an investigation to de- 
termine the cause of high labor turnover in an air- 
craft firm, a questionnaire was sent to employees who 
had quit 2, 7, and 11 months previously. They were 
asked to state why they quit, if they would like to re- 
turn, what they liked most and disliked most about 
their former job. About 40% of all the groups gave 
different reasons for leaving than the innocuous ex- 
cuse they had given at the time of quitting. Those 
who had been gone more than 6 months tended to 
consider the job itself the best liked factor of their 
former company, probably due to disillusionment on 
their new job. More than 25% of all groups gave 
genial fellow workers as the factor liked best. The 
factor most disliked by all groups was poor super- 
vision—M. B. Mitchell. 

5178. Mellinger, Glen D. Interpersonal trust as 
a factor in communication. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 52, 304-309.—A written questionnaire 
given to individuals in a large government research 
laboratory, inquired about attitudes about changes 
in a research program, attitudes of trust toward each 
other, reports as to whether they had discussed the 
new program, and estimates of each other’s attitudes 
about the program. The data support the hypothesis 
that “a communicator, B, who lacks trust in the 
recipient of his communication, A, tends to be mo- 
tivated to conceal his own attitudes about an issue, 
X, in communicating with A. The accuracy of A’s 
perceptions is impaired accordingly.”—L. R. Zeitlin. 

5179. Robinson, H. Alan. Job satisfaction re- 
searches of 1955. Personn. Guid. J., 1956, 34, 565- 
568.—This study reviews 33 publications of job 
satisfaction researches. Current emphasis in this 
research area is found in exploring the jobs of as- 
sembly-line workers, the degree of relationship be- 
tween job satisfaction and factors which have been 
almost constantly studied in the past, and validation 
of the techniques used to measure job satisfaction. 
33 references.—G. S. Speer. 

5180. Speroff, B. J. Five uses of sound-record- 
ings of a group’s role-playing. Personnel J., 1956, 
35, 50-51——5 uses were made of sound-recordings 
of a group’s role-playing during an industrial train- 
ing program. They were used (1) as a framework 
for group discussion, (2) to acquaint the trainees 
with role-playing as a training method, (3) to give 
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the players an opportunity to experiment and check 
their role-playing ability, (4) to allow various people 
to role-play the same problem situation, and (5) to 
let the group examine and evaluate the conclusions of 
a role-scene.—M. B. Mitchell. 


5181. Turner, Arthur N. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) A researcher views human adjustment to 
automation. Advanced Mgmt, 1956, 21(5), 21-25. 
—Summary of conference on “Man and Automation” 
sponsored by Society for Applied Anthropology at 
Yale U. in December 1955. Impact of automation 
on qualitative and quantitative labor requirements, 
group structure and relations, motivation and incen- 
tives, supervision, management, and collective bar- 
gaining.—A. Canfield. 

5182. Voas, R. B., Bair, J. T.. & Ambler, R. K. 
(U.S.N. Sch, Aviat. Med., Pensacola, Fla.) Rela- 
tionship between behavior in a stress situation and 
later separation from flight training with ex- 
pressed anxiety toward flying. Psychol. Rep., 1956, 
2, 393-397.—The purpose of this research was to de- 
termine the relationship between reactions of cadets 
during simulated high altitude in a decompression 
chamber and later development of anxiety toward 
flying as reported in terminal interviews. The re- 
sults for 1,540 cadets indicated that significantly 
more of those who withdrew because of anxiety to- 
ward flying had anxiety reactions in the decompres- 
sion chamber than of those who completed the Naval 
Air Training Program.—C. H. Ammons. 


5183. Whyte, William F. Engineers and work- 
ers: a case study. Hum. Organization, 1956, 14(4), 
3-12.—An ambitious and experienced oil refinery 
operator resigned during an emergency. ‘The history 
of his employment reveals advancing pay and sen- 
iority, factors holding him to the job. Opportunity 
for advancement in the company was blocked by 
company preference for college-trained managerial 
personnel. As a person he felt affronted by slights 
to his practically acquired knowledge by theoretically 
trained engineers. At the time of departure from 
the job his standing had further declined in an in- 
cident where a rival operator assumed responsibility 
for a critical operation—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 


5184. Wilson, V. W. Some personality char- 
acteristics of industrial executives. Bull. Brit. 
psychol. Soc., 1956, 30, 36-37.—Abstract. 


(See also abstract 4497) 


SELECTION & PLACEMENT 


5185. Clarke, Walter V. 
Providence, R. I.) 
trial selection personality test. 


(Clarke Associates, 
The construction of an indus- 
J. Psychol., 1956, 
41, 379-394.—The author presents a new analysis of 
temperament which he claims is appropriate for busi- 


ness or industry. It has satisfactory internal con- 
sistency and test-retest reliabilities, and also satis- 
factory validity for occupational differentiation. 81 
words were selected, and S’s checked the ones that 
had been used to describe them or they felt described 
themselves. 4 factors appeared: aggressive, sociable, 
stable, and social adaptability or dependence.—R. W. 
Husband. 
5186. Clarke, 

Providence, R. I.) 


Walter V. (Clarke Associates, 
The personality profiles of loan 
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office managers. J. Psychol., 1956, 41, 405-412.— 
The AVA test described in (31: 5185) was used to 
predict success as a Loan Office Manager or As- 
sistant Manager, in branch offices of a chain of per- 
sonal loan establishments in southern mill towns. 
Population was 89, and ratings were made on the 
basis of satisiactory or unsatisfactory. Training or 
experience of 3 years was best, with 2 as minimum; 
optimal age was 26, with lesser success if older; the 
AVA profiles selected seemed to contribute to effec- 
tive selection of potential office managers—R. W. 
Husband. 

5187. Courbin, J.-P. Conseil professionnel et 
techniques dynamogéniques. (Jlrofessional coun- 
seling and dynamogenic techniques.) Bull. Cent. 
Etud. Rech. psychotech., 1955, 4, 45-05.—A study of 
the interview data of unemployed workmen with 
placement failures gives a clinical picture of the 
“temporary diminished professional” who differs 
from the “mental defective.” Professional counsel- 
ing may neutralize the depressive effects of the con- 
ditions. In a highly specialized economy, rapid pro- 
fessional decline is caused by psychological weaken- 
ing of the worker. English summary.—lV. Sanua. 

5188. Dvorak, Beatrice J. Advantages of the 
multiple cut-off method. /ersonnel Psychol., 1956, 
9, 45-47.—A multiple cut-off method based on mini- 
mum scores for each of the aptitudes significant for 
job success is superior to a multiple correlation tech- 
nique for the following reasons: (1) key abilities are 
often omitted in the latter because of the restricted 
range of scores, (2) the relationship is frequently 
not a straight line relationship throughout the entire 
range, (3) employers are not impressed by the com- 
pensation of some abilities for others required on the 
job.—A. S. Thompson. 

5189. Fautrel, M. Le Step-test. (The Step 
test.) Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. psychotech., 1955, 4, 
79-85.—This is a report on the use of the step test 
in the Fatigue-Laboratory at Harvard. It is pri- 
marily a medical test. Subjects must have a physical 
examination before taking it. 
for cases suffering from vascular, cardiac, and 
respiratory disorders. It should be limited to peo- 
ple who are less than 28 and who are to be selected 
for jobs that are very strenuous.—lV’. Sanua. 


5190. Ghiselli, Edwin E. The placement of 
workers: concepts and problems. Personnel Psy- 
chol., 1956, 9, 1-16.—Discusses needed developments 
in 3 areas: criteria, occupational analysis, and per- 
sonnel classification. Criteria have 3 kinds of di- 
mensionality—static, dynamic and individual. Oc- 
cupational classification involves consideration of the 
kinds of characteristics used, the types of organiza- 
tions of positions into classes, and ways for de- 
termining similarity among jobs. In differential 
placement, account should be taken of whether the 
jobs are independent, successive, or coordinate. 29 
references.—A. S. Thompson. 

5191. Lystad, Mary H., & Stone, Robert C. 
(Tulane U., New Orleans, La.) Bureaucratic mass 
media: a study in role definitions. Soc. Forces, 
1956, 34, 356-361.—Analyses of written documents 
of a state employment agency office and questionnaire 
responses of the office personnel indicate that “the 
dominant emphasis is upon procedure and upon im- 
personality in social relations.”"—A. R. Howard. 


It is contra-indicated: 
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5192. Rusmore, Jay T. (San José State Coil., 
Calif.), & Toorenaar, Gerard J. Reducing train- 
ing costs by employment tests. Personnel Psychol., 
1956, 9, 39-44.—A composite score on an aptitude 
test battery was compared with a satisfactory-un- 
satisfactory rating of 135 telephone operators termi- 
nated within a one year period. ‘he battery had not 
been used during selection. ‘he validity coefficient 
was .8l. From the results a curve showing dollar 
Savings in employment and training costs was con- 
structed, showing the savings made possible by use 
of a valid predictor of job success —A. S. Thomp- 
son. 

5193. Shackman, Samuel. Federal-state coop- 
eration in test construction. Emplmt Secur. Rev., 
1956, 23(7), 12-14.—How tests for State Merit Sys- 
tem positions came into being; who decides on the 
type of tests to be given, the subjects to be covered, 
the specific questions to be included; how the test 
items are constructed, including the pitfalls of item 
construction ; the benefits of a sound testing program. 
—S. L. Warren. 


5194. Stanes, Doris. Recruitment and selection 
of women’ managers. Personn. Mgmt, 1956, 38 
(335), 25-35.—Older women managers entered in- 
dustry at about age 14; now women stay in school 
until 18 in Britain. Recruitment of female leadership 
is difficult. Open reluctance to accept factory su- 
pervisory jobs because of tradition, greater social 
status of “office work” even at lower pay, timidity, 
and backwardness in giving adequately dignified titles 
for the roles performed is evident. Marriage bar to 
promotion appears to have been dropped.—W. A. 
Kerr. 


5195. Travers, R. M. W. Personnel selection 
and classification research as a laboratory science. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1956, 16, 195-208.—Tradi- 
tional methods for improving personnel prediction 
have apparently reached an asymptote. A laboratory 
or experimental approach is advocated for problems 
of personnel selection and classification. Laboratory 
studies would be used “. . . to identify the determi- 
nants of the particular class of responses that it is 
desired to predict.” Examples of such an approach 
are presented and 4 major difficulties described. A 
psychological model will be needed for the laboratory 
research that includes intervening as well as S and R 
variables.—lV’. Coleman. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


5196. Dabas, Zile Singh. The dimensions of 
morale: an item factorization of the SRA em- 
ployee inventory. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 
798.—Abstract. 

5197. Donenfeld, Martin J. Sociology as a man- 
agement science. J/. educ. Sociol., 1956, 29, 357-360. 
—It is now universally recognized that supervision 
is a main function of management. Emphasis is 
placed on selecting and developing professional su- 
pervisors. The author points out some of the basic 
processes involved in supervision. He advocates a 
scientific approach as the only humane approach to 
effective supervision and management.—S. M. Ama- 
tora, 


5198. Duckat, Walter. 
and Guidance Service, New York.) 


(Federation Employment 
Jewish atti- 
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tudes toward work. J. Jewish communal Serv., 
1956, 32, 243-248.—In ancient times the great pre- 
ponderance of Jewish workers were engaged in farm- 
ing or the more lowly forms of labor, while the busi- 
ness man, the shopkeeper and those engaged in the 
commercial trades were looked upon with little favor. 
Jewish tradition has always looked with favor upon 
work and has never tolerated idleness and sloth. A 
brief review of biblical and post-biblical expression 
of the Jewish attitude toward work as contrasted 
with modern occupational interests of both Israeli 
and American Jewish youth shows a beginning re- 
awakening of interest in the skilled trades whenever 
they are linked with adequate salary levels and 
prestige —M. A. Seidenfeld. 


5199. Fisher, Waldo E. Employee appraisal; 
what the supervisor should know and do. Pasa- 
dena, Calif.: California Institute of Technology, 1957. 
15 p. $1.00.—A non-technical discussion of the re- 
sponsibilities of the supervisor in the appraisal of 
his employees. There are sections dealing with what 
employee appraisal involves, value of employee ap- 
praisal, things to know about people, common errors 
made in appraisals, how to improve your appraisal 
of people, letting your employee know where he 
stands, and the interview. An employee appraisal 
questionnaire is included as an appendix.—E. G. 
Aiken. 

5200. Forman, M. B. The personnel function 
of management. Personn. Mgmt, 1956, 38(335), 
10-16.—The concept of this function in Great Brit- 
ain is based on social, ethical, industrial, and eco- 
nomic considerations. It is concerned primarily with 
human relationships, within the organization. Its 
essential aims are 4: job satisfaction; justice; co- 
operation; work efficiency.—W. A. Kerr. 


5201. Funk, Frank E. Communication attitudes 
of industrial foremen as related to their rated pro- 
ductivity. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 1015.—Ab- 
stract. 

5202. Hay, Edward N. Employee relations in 
England. Personnel J., 1956, 35, 16-19—An ac- 
count of a visit to the personnel departments of 5 
large companies in England.—M. B. Mitchell. 


5203. McCormick, Ernest J. (Purdue U., La- 
fayette, Ind.), & Middaugh, Richard W. The de- 
velopment of a tailor-made scoring key for the 
How Supervise? Test. Personnel Psychol., 1956, 9, 
27-37.—An analysis of item responses to the How 
Supervise? test given in 1947 to 203 supervisors was 
made, using supervisory performance as rated in 
1953. Cross validation procedures yielded a reason- 
able degree of validity in differentiating between po- 
tentially high and low supervisors whereas the regu- 
lar scoring key did not differentiate. It is suggested 
that “management rates high those supervisors who 
have the same prevailing attitudes and points of view 
as do the rating officials.,—A. S$. Thompson. 


5204. Meltzer, H. (Orchard Paper Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.) Roads to misunderstanding in industry. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1956, 26, 394-399.—Four 
cases are presented to illustrate how problems in hu- 
man misunderstanding develop in industry. Ap- 
proaches which invite misunderstanding are need for 
discipline or punishing, righteous indignation, literal 
interpretation of contracts, inequitable wage system. 
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The road to understanding requires a design for a 
human organization which invites freer and more 
expressive communication of problems as they de- 
velop.—R. E. Perl. 


5205. Poidevin, B. L. The functions of the in- 
dustrial supervisor. Personn. Pract. Bull., Mel- 
bourne, 1956, 12, 18-25.—The supervisors’ functions 
can be classified into these groups: planning and con- 
trolling; organizing; work on direct productions. 
Tradition, personality, span of control, nature of 
work and the structure of the organization influence 
supervisory performance.—J. L. Walker. 


5206. Simon, Fréderic. Les relations humaines 
dans l’entreprise. (Human relations in industry.) 
Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. psychotech., 1955, 4, 141- 
151.—Difficulties in human relations arising out of 
the development of large industries are discussed. 
A program is suggested for the adjustment of men 
to their work where their essential needs are met. 
Job evaluation, merit rating, formation of foremen 
are discussed. Participation of the worker in in- 
dustry and a recognition of labor unions are the 
necessary conditions for lasting success. English 
summary.—lV. Sanua. 


5207. Tagliacozzo, Daisy L., & Seidman, Joel. 
A typology of rank-and-file union members. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1956, 61, 546-553.—“From inter- 
views with samples of members in 3 local unions, 7 
types of rank-and-file members appear, ranging from 
the ideological to the unwilling. Many circumstances, 
including family background, experiences within the 
union, type of bargaining relationship, and friendship 
patterns, influence the worker’s view of unionism. 


The tendency for union leaders to be chosen from 
among one or the other of 2 types, comprising a very 
small proportion of the membership, results in differ- 
ences in the orientation of leaders and members.”— 


H, P. Shelley. 
5208. Tannenbaum, Arnold §. Control struc- 


ture and union functions. Amer. J. Sociol., 1956, 
61, 536-545.—“American unions provide an especially 
fertile field for the exploration and testing of theo- 
retical notions concerning control structure in or- 
ganizations because of their wide variation in struc- 
ture. The level of democratic control in a local ap- 
pears to be related to the members’ interest in broad 
and general goals for their union. Little ground is 
found for the hypothesis that militant union-manage- 
ment conflict is related to democracy within the local. 
Rather, union-management conflict affects the total 
amount of control exercised in the union. The 
amount of control exercised within a union depends 
on a number of interrelated causes and effects, in- 
cluding the power of the union, the extent of inter- 
as well as intra-organizational conflict, and member- 
ship, loyalty, conformity, and participation.”"—H. P. 
Shelley. 


5209. Wright, Moorhead. (General Electric 
Management Inst., Crotonville, N. Y.) Foremen 
try a new way. Personnel J., 1956, 35, 20-22.—The 
Foremen’s Club of the Hotpoint Co. put the Golden 
Rule to work on their jobs. Better morale, fewer 
accidents and reduced turnover were noted over a 
4 year period.—M. B. Mitchell. 


(See also abstract 4594) 
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INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER APPLICATIONS 


5210. Churchman, C. West; Ackoff, Russell L., 
& Arnoff, E. Leonard. Introduction to operations 
research. New York: Wiley, 1957. x,645p. $12.00. 
—The general nature of opsearch is discussed via a 
typical case study and illustration of the team ap- 
proach. Successive parts deal with the problem 
(analysis, formulation, weighting) ; the general model 
(construction and solution) ; inventory models (price- 
breaks and restrictions) ; allocation (linear program 
and assignment); waiting-time (queuing and se- 
quencing ) ; replacement (predicting costs and formu- 
lating policy); competition (game-theory, bidding) ; 
testing, control and manipulation (model data test- 
ing, solution controlling and implementing) ; admin- 
istration (selection, training and organization of 
opsearch).—M. R. Marks. 


5211. Salleron, Louis. L’automation. (Auto- 
mation.) Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1956. 124 p.—Automation is not only a technical, 
but also a social and economic phenomenon, causing 
a second industrial revolution. Its definitions, de- 
velopments and applications in France, the U.S., 
Russia and Great Britain are discussed. Special con- 
sideration is given to the American economic 
thought: Investments will have to be increased, but 
they will bring about a greater number of sales at 
lower prices; wealth has produced automation, and 
automation will create wealth. A new economic 
“design” will be needed, and new job qualifications 
will develop. The author examines the important 
social and political problems connected with this tech- 
nological change: the fear of mass unemployment; 
the ruinous consequences for small enterprise; the 
dangerous centralization of power which would lead 
to various forms of “statism.”——-M. Haas. 

5212. Webster, J. C. Hearing losses of aircraft 
repair shop personnel. Ul’. S. N. Electronics Lab. 
Res. Rep., 1954, No. 548, 6 p.—Reprinted from J. 
acoust. Soc. Amer., 1954, 26, 782-787, (see 29: 4832). 


INDUSTRY 


5213. Bennett, Corwin A. Sampled-data track- 
ing: sampling of the operator’s output. J. erp. 
Psychol., 1956, 51, 429-438.—“In the situation where 
an operator closes a control loop by his tracking be- 
havior, the usual analog loop may be altered by sam- 
pling of the input to the operator or by sampling the 
operator’s output. Three experiments, in which S’s 
output was sampled, established . . . a functional rela- 
tionship .. . such that tracking performance is poorer 
at lower sampling rates.”—J. Arbit. 

5214. Bromiley, Reg B. Human engineering— 
psychophysiology or engineering? J. Aviat. Med., 
1956, 27, 231-235.—Human engineering activities are 
divided into 2 categories: research activities and 
practical applications of research. Research activities 
require training in science with typically psycho- 
physiological experience as a background. The prac- 
tice of human engineering in the engineering situa- 
tion requires engineering training, and _ scientific 
training may handicap the human engineer while en- 
gineering training facilitates the activities of the 
human engineer—J/. M. Vanderplas. 


INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER APPLICATIONS 


5215. Coe, Harold Germo. Studies in glass 
bottle selection. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 993- 
994.—Abstract. 


5216. Gatti, Jennie. Reports of research in the 
field of engineering psychology. USAF WADC 
Tech. Rep., 1956, No. 56-154, iii, 35 p—This bib- 
liography lists by functional groupings the authors 
and titles of the reports published by the Psychology 
Branch, Aero Medical Laboratory, Directorate of 
Research, Wright Air Development Center, since its 
inception in 1945. 360 titles listed—R. T. Cave. 


5217. Grimaldi, John V. The performance of 
neuro-muscular response under varying noise 
conditions: an investigation of the relationship 
of noise, of varying intensity and frequency, to 
selected neuro-muscular responses with implica- 
tions for safe work performance and other pro- 
duction factors. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 1176- 
1177.—Abstract. 


5218. Leplat, J. Analyse du travail et forma- 
tion. (Analysis of work methods and training.) 
Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. psychotech., 1955, 4, 175- 
183.—The interrelationships between work methods 
and training are discussed. The problem of perfect- 
ing preparatory exercises for certain difficult opera- 
tions is studied for the purpose of increasing effec- 
tiveness of training in programs of apprenticeship. 
English summary.—V.. Sanua. 

5219. Mittenecker, E., & Veis, B. Sicherheits- 
einstellung und Unfallneigung. (Attitude toward 
safety and accident proneness.) Psychol. Rdsch., 
1954, 5, 284-290. 


5220. Peck, Robert F. 


(U. Texas, Austin.), & 
Parsons, John W. Personality factors in work 


output: four studies of factory workers. Person- 
nel Psychol., 1956, 9, 49-79.—Comparisons were 
made between assessments based on a Personal His- 
tory form and a criterion based on individual daily 
production. The assessments were of two types— 
over-all qualitative ratings based on a projective 
analysis of the form and a composite score based on 
a scoring system. Both yielded significant validity 
coefficients, reinforcing “the conclusion that the in- 
dividual’s performance on the job application form 
represents a significant sample of his behavior and 
attitudes.” The personality characteristics of the 
two groups, as rated from the Personal History form 
and from supervisor judgments, were found to differ. 
—A. S. Thompson. 


5221. Stansfield, R. G. Human relations in in- 
dustry: the scientist and his responsibilities. Per- 
sonn. Mgmt, 1956, 38(335), 43-51—A speculative 
discussion of the various and ethical problems of the 
objective person in industry—W. A. Kerr. 


5222. Westwood, D. F. Work study and work 
factor. Personn. Mgmt, 1956, 38(335), 17-24.— 
Noting that the objectives of work study are arriving 
at a better method, determination of time standards, 
and cost reduction, Westwood proposes that “work 
factor” (a pre-determined time standard system de- 
veloped in the USA) may be very rewarding. ‘The 
work factor system is outlined. It systematizes mo- 
tion analysis and time estimation of tasks—W. A. 
Kerr. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER APPLICATIONS 


Business & COMMERCE 


5223. Brunner, James Albertus. Marketing and 
gerontology: an analysis of the market serving 
persons over sixty-five years of age. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1956, 16, 810.—Abstract. 


5224. Strodtbeck, Fred L., & Sussman, Marvin 
B. Of time, the city, and the “one-year guaranty” : 
the relations between watch owners and repair- 
ers. Amer. J. Sociol., 1956, 61, 602-609.—“Why is 
a standard price charged for watch repairs of differ- 
ing complexity? A ‘spare-parts technology’ has 
brought about an obsolescence of craftsman skills 
which could not be hidden in a detailed discussion of 
repairs. The ‘clean-and-adjust’ practice, which results 
in a standard price, avoids status threats. When 
this practice is coupled with a ‘one-year guaranty’ 
to protect watch owners, mutual benefits arise which 
make particularized costing unlikely.”"—H. P. Shelley. 


PROFESSIONS 


5225. Canu, P. Y. Les travailleurs sociaux—les 
infirmiers. (Social workers—nurses.) Bull. Cent. 
Etud. Rech. psychotech., 1955, 4, 67-74.—Academic 
requirements and functions of the welfare worker, 
medical secretary and nurses are given with a more 
extended discussion on the psychiatric male-nurse. 
The training of the latter should be related to the 
medical disciplines as well as to the social disciplines. 
English summary.—V. Sanua. 


5226. Hoffman, Katherine Janet. A suggested 
method for the development of a tool to aid in the 
evaluation of performance in nursing. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1956, 16, 1111.—Abstract. 


5227. Hughes, Everett C. The making of a 
physician—general statement of ideas and prob- 
lems. Hum. Organization, 1956, 14(4), 21-25.— 
Professional medicine as a sub-culture in our society 
sets standards and prescribes roles which the student 
must adopt in facing the public, his colleagues in the 
profession, and himself. The conscious and uncon- 
scious forces molding values as the newcomer moves 


31: 5223-5232 


toward a position within the social system invite 
study.—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

5228. Rogé, J. Psychologie du prétre. (The 
psychology of the priest.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 
1956, 53, 63-80.—The author analyzes the actual and 
symbolic function of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and that of those of its representatives which are in 
closest touch with the laity, the local priest. He 
traces important aspects of the clerical training and 
points out those aspects which are ignored in this 
training, even though they are of primary importance 
to the execution of the chaplaincy—M. L. Simmel. 

5229. Ryan, Clarence Joseph. Psychiatric so- 
cial work supervisory rating scale: a rating scale 
for measuring maturity of attitudes of psychiatric 
social workers about the cultural, emotional, in- 
tellectual, and physical characteristics of patients. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 911-912.—Abstract. 

5230. Strauss, Samuel. Backgrounds and traits 
of a group of biological and social scientists. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 707—708.—Abstract. 

5231. Westley, William A. (McGill U., Mon- 
treal, Que., Canada.) Secrecy and the police. Soc. 
Forces, 1956, 34, 254-257—A study of a municipal 
police department in a midwestern industrial city 
supports Vollmer’s contention of a generation ago 
concerning the difficulty of inducing police officers to 
testify against each other.—A. R. Howard. 

5232. Wood, Arthur Lewis. Informal relations 
in the practice of criminal law. Amer. J. Sociol., 
1956, 62, 48-55.—“The hypothesis that strains from 
the formal institutional patterns in the practice of 
criminal law tend to manifest themselves in informal 
patterns is deduced from interviews with 101 crimi- 
nal lawyers and 104 civil lawyers sampled from five 
jurisdictions. Differences between the two groups 
are related to functions characterizing the respective 
types of practice. Cliques and systems of informal 
relations develop as an effect of strains in starting 
practice, in the adversary system of justice, and in 
rendering service to those accused of crime.”—H. P. 


Shelley. 
(See also abstract 4805) 
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